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PREFACE. 



Of the two hundred ejxd fifty million inhabitants of India, speak- 
ing a soore or more of different languages, fully one fourth, or be- 
tween sixty and seventy millions, own the Hindi as their yernaoular. 
In all the great centres of Hindu faith in North India, alike in 
populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathur&, and in the mountains 
about the saored shrines of Qangotrf, Kidam^th, and Badrin^th, 
among the Himalayas ; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the Maharaja Sindhia> 
and the extensive territories under the Maharaja of Jaipur and other 
B&jput ohieft ; in short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 
square miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Only where Mohammedan influence has long prevailed, as in 
the large cities, and on account of the almost exclusive currency of 
Mohammedan speech in Government offices, have many Hindus learn- 
ed to contemn their native tongue and affect the Fersianized Hindi 
known as *Urdu\ 

Of the importance, especially to those who have been called to places 
of authority in North India, of thoroughly knowing a language so 
widely diffused, and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit its 
chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt could be entertain- 
ed. But chiefly because Urdfi has been adopted by government as 
the official language, it has come to pass that although this dialect 
represents grammatically only a single western form of speech, and 
is the vernacular only of the Mohammadans of North India, it has 
been read and studied by foreigners in India, to the great neglect, 
even almost to the exclusion of the living Aryan speech which is 
the actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hindu population. 
Many, indeed, have even been led to believe that the Urdu with 
"which they are themselves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of 
the Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans of North India ; that 
the only difference between Urdu and Hindi consists in the use of a 
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different alphabet ; and that suoh a language as Hindi, apart and 
distinct from Urdu, exists only in name and not in reality. The 
refutation of suoh a theory needs no other argument than that 
which is afforded in the declensional and conjugational tables of 
this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi an individual 
existence, have still erred in their apprehension of the relation be- 
tween it and Urdu. Thus when I first entered India, I was repeat- 
edly assured that the main difference between Hindi and Urdu was 
one of vocabulary. And this statement, indeed, was quite correct, if 
it be understood to apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works which owe their 
origin, directly or indirectly, to the foreigner in India. Many for- 
eigners who have written books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that 
by merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and Persian terms 
which are found in Urdu, that familiar dialect might be at once 
transformed into bond fide Hindi. Henoe, apparently, has arisen the 
strange but popular notion, that the 'purity' of Hindi is to be measur- 
ed by the degree to which a writer may have succeeded in excluding 
from his pages words of Arabic or Persian origin ; a standard of purity, 
according to which the author of the iiama^an has failed, and the gifted 
Kabify with his free use of Arabic and Persian words, must renounce 
his claim to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion on 
this subject was soon dispelled. When we fancied that we were 
speaking something like 'pure Hindi', the villagers stared confound- 
ed at our sonorous Sanskrit terms, many of which were evidently 
less familiar to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the Urdu. 
Still it was equally plain that, although often using Arabic and 
Persian words, they themselves did not speak Urdu, except, perhaps, 
in condescension to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarce- 
ly more intelligible to us than was ours to them ; but it soon became 
quite plain that the speech of the people differed from Urdu much 
more notably in grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, 
in literature, the difference between the Hindi, e.g,^ of TulsiDds, 8ur 
Dds or Kabir^ and modem Urdu, is not by any means merely in their 
choice of words ; it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they do not. The special difficulties and peculiar- 
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ities, for instance, of the Rdmdyan, are of a much more radical and 
flerious nature. They concern, not mere vocabulary, but the very 
grsmmatical forms and syntax of the language. 

Regarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, the student 
hitherto has had no adequate help. No grammar, indeed, has hither- 
to even attempted or professed to exhibit, with any approach to tho- 
rougimess or completeness, the actual colloquial and literary langu- 
age of the Hindis of North India. Mr. Etherington in his grammar 
has confined his attention to that single modification of Hindi which 
agrees in grammatical form with the Urdu dialect ; only giving, in 
his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj declensions and conjuga- 
tions. On the other hand, Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj Grammar, 
as also Prof. I)e Tassy in his 'Qrammaire de la Langue Hindoui', 
passing by the Urdu dialect, gave only the forms of the Braj ; which, 
indeed, had been previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connexion with the College of Fort 
William. All grammarians of the Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely 
ignored the eastern type of Hindi, as represented, e.g,^ with some ad- 
mixture, in the Rdmdyan of Tuki Das. Indeed, it is a remarkable 
fact that although of all Hindi books, the writings of Kabir except- 
ed, none compare with the Rdmdyan in universal popularity and 
general infiuence upon the people, and although this eastern Hindi, 
even more than the western Braj, may be regarded as par excellence 
the classic dialect of Hindi, yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto pub- 
lished, nor a Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any grammatical form 
or construction, peculiar to Tuhi Dds or any similar writer. What 
grammarian, for example, has ever noted the future in by so common 
not only in the Rdmdyan^ but in all the modern eastern Hindi dia- 
lects P Or where has the fact been noted in any grammar, that one 
chief distinguishing characteristic of the Urdu and other western 
Hindi dialects, tn's., the passive construction of the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs with the case of the agent in ne^ does not exist in eastern 
Hindi P and that this ne is never used by Tulsi DdSy even when he 
employs the passive construction P 

This absence of the assistance needed by the Hindi student, has 
doubtless been the occasion of increasing the prevailing indifference 
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of Europeans to classio Hindi, and of turning many to the speoial 
study of the more fashionable Urdu, for whioh helps have become so 
abundant. Very many civilians in India, instead of seeking the se- 
wards and honors ofiPered by Government to the thorough student of 
the great Hindi poem of Tulst Ddsy have preferred to compete for the 
prizes whioh are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and Persian, lan- 
guages utterly alien to all but the Mohammedan population of India. 
Too many missionaries, seeking to influence the religious thought of 
the people, have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem, which, more than any other, is exerting a present, living influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, upon the religious thought of the Hindds of 
North India. And one chief reason of this neglect of their great ver- 
nacular epic is to be found in the utter absence of any work whioh 
might aid the student in its interpretation. For, as I know by a 
vexatious experience, it is by no means so easy as might be imagined, 
to obtain in a email station in India, a trustworthy pundit, really 
competent to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge of 
the Rdmdyan or any similar poetry. No less difficulties have hither- 
to met him who would acquaint himself with the actual speech of 
tlie Hindus in the district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature ; and whatever the intrinsic merits of some 
of them may be, the attempt to force any one of them into the field 
already preoccupied by the Urdu dialect as the lingiia franca of 
North India, would doubtless be both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate in his court, should be 
able to understand the rustic witness, and the missionary disputing 
in the bazar, his adversaries, without the aid of a third and not al- 
ways disinterested party. But no effort whatever has yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dialectic variations, 
which always perplex, and sometimes discourage him, who really 
desires a knowledge of the spoken language of the people, as well as 
that of their books. 

Thus it was, that, embarrassed by these difficulties, I was led to 
take up the Hindi, with such pundits as might be procured, and note 
and arrange, primarily for my own use, and with no thought of writ- 
ing a book, facts of the class above referred to. In this way, in 
the course of several years, gradually grew up a considerable body of 
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notes on Hindi, whioh has finally developed into this grammar. My 
aim has accordingly been, not merely to reproduce, under a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously existing, but rather 
to supply their omissions and supplement their defects. All existing 
Hindi and Urdu grammars have been carefully studied, with this 
particular point in view. Thus, in addition to the fundamental matter 
pertaining especially to modem standard Hindi, or common to that 
with other Hindi dialects, the grammar now offered to the public will 
be found to contain a large amount of matter not to be found in any 
Hindi grammar hitherto published. I may be allowed to mention 
the following particulars. 

i. For practical reasons, that variety of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with the XTrdii has been taken as the basis of the 
grammar. It is to this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the 
student commonly first directs his attention ; and, moreover, in 
virtue of the position of this dialect as a lingua franca throughout 
the whole Hindi area of North India, and its adoption by the edu-e 
oational authorities as the medium of vernacular instruction in all 
Hindi schools, it has a special claim to our primary consideration; and, 
for such reasons only, may be justly termed the 'standard dialect' of 
Hindi.* But while thus yielding to this 'standard Hindi' a priority in 
certain respects, I have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness, 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature, as of no less impor- 
tance to the Hindi scholar. Of these dialects, the Bra^ and the old 
Purbi^ the former represents the western, as the latter represents 
the eastern type of Hindi* The veiy numerous and marked pecu-r 
liarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, conjugation and 

* This form of Hindi has also often been termed khofi hoU, or the 'pure 

speech'; and also, by some European scholars, after the analogy of the Ger- 

xnan, 'High Hindi'. Both the phrases 'standard HincU* and 'High HindC, have 

been employed in this grammar ; though indeed it may be admitted that both 

are open to objection. In particular, to avoid a misapprehension, it should 

be carefully noted that by the phrase 'standard Hindi', it is not intended 

to suggest that all other dialectic forms are corruptions of forms of this 

'standard dialect'. On the contrary, they are, very commonly, collateral 

branches of the old Aryan speech of India, and in most instances are older 

and less divergent from the ancient original, than those of 'standard' or 

'High Hindi'. 
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syntax, have been for the first time oolleoted, classified, and com* 
pared. It is not indeed claimed that all the various forms of these 
types which may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages ; 
nor will this be expected by any one at all familiar with the almost 
endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It is hoped, however, that the 
student of the Prem Sdgavy the Rdjniti, or the Rdmdyan will rarely be 
disappointed in consulting this work.* Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in tbis grammar, will probably be found but 
slight and unimportant deviations from some central type herein 
exhibited. 

ii. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, the deden* 
sion and conjugation of nine or ten less important colloquial dialects 
have been exhibited in these pages. This is, I believe, the first 
attempt to set forth with any approach to completeness the actual 
living speech of the Hindi-speaking population of North India, 
It is indeed true that local variations may be adduced almost with- 
out number, which have not been mentioned in this grammar ; but 
the dialects which have been exhibited, it is hoped, will be found 
to represent all of the leading varieties of speech from Bengal 
in the east to Gujar&t and Sindh in the west. Moreover, all 
these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to two or three 
general types, so that excessive detail might embarrass rather than 
aid the student. I trust that in this respect this grammar may 
prove a valuable aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to un- 
derstand the special vernacular of the district where he may reside. 
For although colloquial speech cannot be learned from books alone, 
yet a grammar, if it indicate the forms for which we are to listen, 
may assist us in acquiring a knowledge of colloquial speech. Nor 
are these rude dialects without value in a literary point of view. 
For very often some unusual form in literature may be explicated 
by a reference to the colloquial of some rustic district ; while for 
the purposes of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 



• A few passages in the Rdmdyan, however, chiefly in the Lankd Kdn4 and 
JJUar Kdn4 have been written in pore Sanskrit. It scarcely needs to be said 
that wo have regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to Sans- 
krit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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as these, whioh of all otheis promise and yield the richest harvest of 
valuable fruit.* 

iii. Especial attention has been given to the matter of illustration. 
In grammar, particularly^ mere assertion, unsupported by example, 
is extremely unsatisfactory. And when one undertakes to write a 
grammar of any language not his own, examples constructed by the 
author himself to fit his rules, however correct they may be, can 
hardly inspire a student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement of any conse- 
quence in etymology or syntax, by one or more illustrations, which, 
with no exception of any importance, have been culled from native 
books, or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor have 
I allowed myself to draw an illustration from any Hindi book 
written by a foreigner ; for even those European scholars who have 
most thoroughly mastered an Oriental language cannot be regarded 
as models so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their own 
vernacular. Very few, if any, Hindi books have been written by 
Europeans, which in some casual turn of expression, or occasional 
peculiarity of idiom, do not betray their foreign origin ; while the 
great majority of such books would prove in many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should trust them implicitly 
as guides to a knowledge of Hindi. While the abundant illustration 
characteristic of this grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the book, it is believed 
that its practical value to the student has thereby been much enhanced. 
The illustrations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly from the 
Prem Sdgar and the Ramdyan. To this special use of these works, 
I have been led, partly by the fact that these books have been chosen 
by Government, for the examination of candidates in connexion with 

• T h«ave ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases from the 
common noraenclatiire of these dialects, and have preferred generally to 
indicate them by names indicativo of the modern names of the province 
in which they are used. Thus, AvadM, of course, denotes the dialect of 
Oade; Riwdi, that of the state of R{iod; etc., etc. It may be noted here, 
that the Bajpdtana dialect oi Mewdr, is also essentially that of the Mairs, and 
might, perhaps with equal propriety, be designated either Mairtodri or Mewdri, 
I have used the term Old Purhi to denote the dialect of the Bdmdyan, 



the eiTil and nulitarj senrioes of India, 90 that the illustration of 
thour grammar and idiom is especially demanded. And I may 
Tentnre to express the hope, that by all applioaats for admission 
to the Indian services, or contestants in the competitive examina- 
tions which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, with its 
eopions illustrations from the Prem Sdgar and Rdmdyan^ may be 
found to meet a real need. A second consideration which has 
seemed to jostify a prominent reference to these books, is found 
in their undeniable popularity and iufluence among all classes of the 
Hindu population. For, however much may have been said against 
the Hindi of the Pretn Sdgar^ and even of the Rdmdyai^^ by critics 
commonly familiar only with Urdu, and therefore judging every 
thing in Hindi, either by English standards of taste, or from a 
Mohammedan point of view, the fact remains that the Hindus, from 
the highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly admire their 
style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate rustics, may often be seen 
listening eagerly to some Brahman intoning the measured rhyming 
prose of the Prem Sdgar. And although much has been said of the 
unintelligibility of the Rdmdyan^ it is the experience of every mission- 
ary, at least everywhere in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation 
from the Rdmdyaf} in preaching or in conversation, is sure to awaken 
a look of intelligent appreciation from even the rudest villagers. No 
civilian, and especially no missionary, can well afford to remain igno- 
rant of a book so popular and influential with the people ; and if this 
grammar shall serve in any degree to aid and stimulate the study of 
the great poem of TuUi Dds, one great aim of my work will have 
been accomplished. But while, for the reasons indicated, a large pro- 
portion of my quotations have been taken from the Prem Sdgar and 
the Rdrndya?}^ other books have not been ignored. In particular, I 
have now and then drawn, from the sententious Braj prose of the 
Rdjnitif the western Hindi of Kabir, the Sukh Bilds, and the Shaf 
Darnan Darpan of Pundit Nilkanth Gore Shdstrt, M^rw/iri can 
scarcely be called a literary dialect ; the only work accessible to 
me, has been the Marwari Tlaye/ edited by Rev. Mr. Robson of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Mission, Beawr. 

iv. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will be found in the 
philological noteSi occupying in all about fifty pages, in which I 
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have attempted to indioate the probable origin and derivation of tbe 
forms of tbe Hindi language, and tbe relation of various dialectic forms 
to one anotber, and to tbe Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. 
In a field wbere, until tbe late researobes of scbolars like Mr. Beames 
and Dr. Uoemle, so little bad been done, I cannot venture to bope 
tbat I bave always succeeded in reducing apparent cbaos to order, 
and in correctly pointing out tbe lines of derivation. I bave only 
endeavored, witb no little diffidence, to indicate tbe conclusions to 
wbicb facts, so far as known, would seem to guide us. And wbile 
I bave not been able to follow implicitly tbe guidance of any one 
individual, it bas on several occasions been a satisfaction to find tbat 
autborities like tbe learned scbolars mentioned, had been indepen- 
dently led to tbe same conclusions witb myself. 

V. Besides tbe above, mucb else will be found in tbis grammar 
wbicb is strictly new, both in matter and in arrangement. In tbe 
sections, for instance, on pronunciation, I bave aimed at more precision 
and accuracy tban bas been previously attempted. If some may deem 
tbat I bave sometimes erred in tbe way of an over-refinement, I am 
still glad to know tbat some of tbe best practical masters of Hindi 
bave recognised tbe cbief distinctions wbicb I bave made in treating 
of tbis subject. A nomenclature of tbe tenses bas been presented 
wbicb is believed to be more uniform and pbilosopbical tban any whicb 
has been hitherto employed, and wbicb, it is hoped, may commend 
itself to Hindi scholars. Tbe chapter on Derivation, again, will be 
found more than a mere arbitrary list of terminations; I have 
endeavpred rather to group them according to their probable mu- 
tual relations and affinities. In tbe section on Compound words, 
all, it is believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi gram- 
mar tbat I remember, has dealt with tbis most characteristic feature 
of the language, although an understanding of the subject is 
indispensable to tbe interpretation of almost any page of Hindi 
poetry. In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given to 
those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, especiaUy in 
archaic Hindi ; and tbe construction of Compound Sentences, for the 
first time, bas been separately and distinctly treated. Tbe chapter 
on Prosody, it is hoped, will be found in completeness and accuracy, 
all that, for any practical purpose, the student of Hindi can desire. 
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The Prosody of Hindi deserves and will repay far more study than is 
commonly bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under- 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the interpretation 
and comprehension of its literature, as in Hindi ; where, indeed, a 
purely native work in prose is a rare exception. Unfortunately, 
however, until very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody ; and the native works upon the subject, are so laden with 
technicalities and an enigmatical symbolism, as without the aid of a 
rare native prosodian, quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad 
if I have so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others to labour 
in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked, that as tliis grammar is intended 
alike for the beginner and for the advanced student, I have endeav- 
oured to indicate by the use of a large type those important funda- 
mental matters to which chiefly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended rather for the 
advanced scholar, as, p.g., in all the sections upon dialectic Hindi, has 
been uniformly printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful appreciation of the 
assistance and encouragement which I have received £rom many 
missionaries and members of the civil service, during the years that 
this grammar has been in progress. In particular, I would express my 
hearty thanks to the Rev. W. Eobb of the Scotch Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Todgarh, Rajputana, for his invaluable assistance in the com- 
pilation of the sections on the Marwari and other Rajputana dialects, 
and afterwards in the correction of the proofs of the same. Indeed, 
it is only due to this gentleman to say, that whatever of value 
those sections may be found to possess, the merit is chiefly due to 
him. My thanks are also due to Mr. Beames, c.s., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the work ; and to 
the Rev. J. D. Bate, of the Baptist Mission, Allahabad, for many a 
useful suggestion, and for his very kind revision of the proof sheets 
during many months of my absence from Allahabad. 

In conclusion, I desire to record my special obligations and thanks 
to the B^v. J. J. Caleb, of the Mission Press, Allahabad, for the 
great labour and patience which he has bestowed upon the printing 
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of this book. For many years this press has been sustained solely 
by the capital and enterprise of members of the Hindustani Christian 
community in Allahabad, and the creditable style in which Mr. 
Caleb has brought out this volume, affords a gratifying indication of 
their substantial progress and prosperity. 
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NOTE. 

In a field mnch of which has been quite untrodden hitherto, I have fre- 
quently found myself without a guide or help. But I have derived valuable 
assistance from the first volume of Mr. Beames' Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Languages of India ; and regret that I could not have had the advant- 
age of consulting the remaining volumes. I also owe much to Prof Lassen's 
Ingtituiumes LingtUB Praki'iticcB, and Prof Coweirs edition of the Prdhfita Fra- 
hdslia of Vararuchi. In some parts of the grammar I have consulted with 
advantage, Prof. Monier Williams' Sanskrit Grammar (4th £d.) Dr. Truropp's 
learned Grammar of the Sindhl, came to hand too late to help me as it might 
have done. In the Prosody I am chiefly indebted to the Ghlianddrnava, the 
Chhandodipaha, (a small but useful compendium issued by the Government of 
the N. W. P., now unfortunately out of print,) and especially to the Shripinga' 
ddarsha of Kavi Hird Ohand Kdnjiy an exhaustive treatise on Prosody iu the 
Braj dialect, with a Gujarati commentary. Besides these native authorities, 
the admirable chapter on Prosody by John Christian, Esq. of Manghir, in the 
Ist edition of Mr. Etherington's Hindi Grammar has been of essential service. 

On the general topics of the Grammar the following works have been con- 
sulted, mz, : the Hindustani Grammar of Prof. Forbes ; the Introduction to 
Hindast&ni, by Prof. Williams ; the Hindustani Grammars of Mr. Piatt and 
Prof. Dowson ; Prof. De Tassy 's Grammaire de la Langue Hindoul ; Shapurji 
Edalji's Gujarati Grammar, the Mard^hi Grammars of Mr. Stevenson and of 
Messrs. Bellairs and Askhedar; the Panjabi Grammar of Mr. Newton, and 
the Bang&li Grammar of Shama Charan Sarkar. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 

Ar.t Arabic; Av., Avadhi; Br., Braj; Bh., Bhojpiiri; Bu., Btindelkhandi ; G., 
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HINDI GRAMMAR 



CHAPTER I. 



OF THE LBTTBES. 



!• The Hindi language is commonly written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devandgari alphabet.* This alphabet, as 
used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty-three simple con- 
sonants. To these we must add the nasal symbols, Anusvdr 
and Anundsik^ and the symbol for a weak aspiration, Visarg^ 
The latter of these, however, is of very rare occurrence in 
Hindi. The letters are given below, with their equivalents 
in the Roman character. It will be observed that all the 
vowels but the short a, have two forms. Of these, the form 
first given is used as initial in a word or syllable ; the second, 
as medial or final. It wiU aid the memory to observe 
that the alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, 
mutes, semi-vowels, and sibilants, is the order of the 
organs of utterance, beginning with the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically known as the five vargs.f 

VOWELS. 



• More commonly called Nagarf. f Sansk. ^^ *a class.* 
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NasaJ symbols, Anunddk^, Antcsvdr * n. Symbol of the 
weak final aspirate, Viaarg, I k. 





CONSONANTS. 






Gutturals, 


^k 


^kh ^g 


^gh 


?» 


Palatals, 


^ch 


^ chh «ry 


Wjh 


^» 


Cerebrals, 


Zt 


Z th ^ d 


^dh 


Ww 


Dentals, 


Tit 


^th ^d 


X(dh 


f n 


Labials, 


tfj) 


^ph «I6 


Wbh 


Hw 


Semivowels, 


"^y 


Xr ^l 


^v 





Sibilants, "^ sh TS( sh ^s 
Aspirate, IJ ^ 

a. Besides the above, classical Sanskrit had three additional vowels, 
^ Vh ^ ^n> ? ^r^; and the Vedic Sanskrit, one additional cerebral 
consonant, m I, which is still preserved in the Marathi. The Panjabi, 
Ghijarati, and Oriya have also preserved the sound, though denoting 
it by different characters. This same consonantal sound is heard in 
the Mairwari dialect of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himala- 
yan dialects. So also the villagers of the central Do6b sometimes 
give the final ^ of lihra, *the sacred fig tree,' an unmistakeable 
cerebral sound. But none of the above letters have any place in lite- 
rary Hindi. 

h. In addition to the above vowels, a short ?, nearly like e in *met', 
exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is heard, for example, in the 
local dialect about Ayodhy^, chiefly in certain verbal forms ; as, e.g,^ in 
the subst. verb, akentm, ' I am,' ahes, * thou art,' etc.* It may also be 
heard in some words in the Doab, where it has arisen from the shorten- 
ing of a previous long ^; as, ^. ^r., in betiyd for bifif/d, dim. from beta, 
* a son.' This sound is also said to be common in the N. W. Hima- 
layas. It may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
short €, that ^, which, according to some books on Prosody, should be 



• For further illustrations, see the tables of Declension and Conjugation. 
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Tiniformly long, in the R&raiiyan is sometimes reckoned prosodially 
short. In these oases, it commonly appears as a substitute, either foi^ 
short t, as in jehiy {or jihi\ or for a short «, as in rdkheu, for rdkhdu* 

Lassen has noted the fact that this same letter also represented a 
long and a short sound in the literary Prakrit.f 

2. The consonants are all vocalized by the short vowel a, 
which is theoretically inherent in each consonant. Thus, ^ 
properly represents, not A?, bilt ka ; ^, pa; etc. The letters 
are indicated by adding the word qrit kdr ; as, wkpc akdr^ 
* the letter a ;* fmn, * the letter t;* etc. ?, when first in a 
compound consonant, as eft rk, is indicated as ^ reph. 
When no particular letter is intended, the term ^i^ akshar, 
often corrupted into 9|^ dchchhar^ is i^sed; as in the phrase, 
99 'Sr ^ ^f^ i ^oah ka/un ad akahar hai^ 'what letter is that.' 

HOD? OP w:biting the dev^nXoaei. 

3. ^ a being inherent in each consonant, is only written 
when initial in a word or syllable ; thus, we write wi op, 
^ ttiay but n pa J n ta. The other vowels, when following 
a consonant, are substituted for the inherent a, and, in this 
case, the second of the two forms above given is used. But 
when the vowel sound is initial in a word or syllable, the 
first of the two forms is required ; as, ^^ uk^ ^s^i w», ifa ip, 
fe ikh, vj^ gdo^ Trit ddL Of the several non-initial vowel 
forms, T a,*^ ^',1 o, and> au^ are written after, Fi, before, "^ e 
and ^ aii over, and ^ «^, ©, w, and ^ ri, under the consonants 
which they vocalize. Thus, the several yowel soiuids are 
written after qi, as follows : 

9 ka^ W kdy fin At, ^ W, ^ Aw, W k&y ^ kriy % ke^ «K kai^ ^ Ao, 

* Abundant illustrations of this statement will be found in the Edmayau, 
Vid. chap, xiv, On Prosody. 
t Inst. Ling. Fracr. § 19. 4. 
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a. When initial, the vowels are all written as pronounced, before 
the following consonant ; as, nm at, iR" ud, ^ht or, etc. Instead of 
^ at initial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the combination ^ ; 
but this is not correct, and should never be imitated. 

4. The consonants have but one invariable form. Except- 
ing the cerebrals, they all have one perpendicular, with one 
horizontal stroke ; which latter, again, is broken in three 
letters, viz., ^ dh, m bh, njh. 

a. But IK jh has two additional forms, "^ and T. The former ia 
found in English and native prints ; the latter is the regular form in 
M^rwdn. These forms, hke Hi, and all the other consonants, are used 
both as initial and as non-initial. 

ft. In M^rw^ri, h and v are distinguished merely by a diacritical 
point ; thus, 9 ft, ^v. The character HI is not commonly used ; ita 
place is regularly taken by H. No sibilant is used but H s, 

6. In addition to the above simple consonants, a great 
number of compound letters are used. The compound form 
is used to denote the non-intervention between its elements 
of the inherent a. Thus, h?v is sata^ but hr is «/a ; ira, tava^ 
but w, tva. In certain cases, however, to be hereafter men- 
tioned, the elementary forms are regularly used, even though 
no vowel sound intervene; as, hpcw, * doing,' pronounced 
kartd; but the Sk. karttay * a doer,* is written mifh. * 

a. It may be remarked, for the guidance of the student, that the use of the 
compound consonants is chiefly confined to the pure Sanskrit words in the 
language ; in words of Prakrit origin, the elementary letters are commonly 
preferred. 

b. Consonants are compounded in three ways : via., 1st, hy writing 
one above the other, as, ^ kk, g tt ; 2dly, by writing one after the 
other, omitting in all but the last the perpendicular stroke, and unit- 
ing the remainder of the character to that next following ; as, w% bd^ 
W tth, m yy ; 3dly, some letters, when in combination, partially or 
wholly change their form ; thus, ?R+V becomes ^ A«A ; ^+«, ^jh. 

(1) T takes two different forms, according as it is the first or last 



• Vid § 10. 0. 
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letter of a oompoiind. Thus, when initial in a conjunot^ it is written 
as a semioirole above the second consonant, as in ^ mrp ; but when 
non-initial, it takes the form of a short stroke below the preceding 
oonsonant, as in Vf9 grahan, 

(2) When a ooiyunct of which T r is the first member, consists of 
more than two consonants, the semicircle reph is written over the last 
letter, as in ^F^ dharmniy ^iod sarw. When a conjunct with r initial 
is vocalized by f O ^i*^ ^>^ ^*>^ ^j"^ ^w, or followed by Anusvdr, then 
reph is written to the right of them all ; thus, iSP^dharmmtf ?lfff murttij 
9qS sarwam^ etc. 

6. GonjuDctB are classified as strong, weak, or mixed, according to the char- 
aoter of the letters composing them.* Gonjuncts formed of strong letters 
only, are termed strong, and those formed of weak letters only, weak coi^uncts. 
Combinations of strong and weak letters, are called mie^ conjuncts. The 
following list will be found to comprise all the more common oombinationsi 
arranged in these three classes. 

8TE0NG OONJTJNOTS. 
^ kk^ «RI kkhf fff kiy VS gdh^ ^ chchy «9 chchh^ TRT jj\ Wi jj\ 

5 tty 5 tt^y I 49y % dd, m tk, ff «, W Uh, fQ tp, JJ dg, J dd, 

g ddh^ ^ dbhy J{ pt, VH pp, XK pph, n bj\ H^ M, «C| bdh^ J| bb, 
m bbh. 

WEAK OONJTJNOTS. 

iW n», m nt/j ^ nn, 5W »m, hi ny, i| nr^ »8| m^ ^ iw, fl iw», 
iW tnm, W my, ^ mr, p w/, l^ mA, m yy, ^4 rn, if riw, i ty, 
ll rr, l} r«A, 4 r«A, l| rA, ^H /f/i, W /y, ^ //, W Ih, W f?y, 91 w, 
a CQ rr, 1R «An, m sAy, *v ^Ar, lt9 aA/, 13BI «At7, 1R «An, m shm^ 
VI ^y, ^ shvy 9 9n, W «;n, ^ «y, n sr^ ^9 «r, ^ as, W hm^ 
m Ay, ir Ar, jl A/, J hv. 

MIXED CONJUNCTS. 



Am, qn Ay, fli Ar, 9i A/, ^ At?, ^ A«A, ^q AAy, JH gn, 
m gm, m ^y, « ^r, 5 gl, 19 yr, « yAn, m yAy, ^ yAr, |F «A, 
H «AA, Jf ^y, H %A, wi cAy, I cAAr, ^ jn, WR jm, VI yy, ^ /r, 
^ /p, W ^A| W TicAA, W9l nj\ JSHi njhy 7 dr, wz nt, ws nth, MM ndy 

* By the strong letters are intended, all the five classes of mute letters, both 
smooth and aspirated; by weak letters, all other consonants. 
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ndh^ ^ tfiy W tnty ?il ty^ ^ tr^ f^ tv, W ts^ TO thi/y JJ rf«, 
15B dkf/, ^ c/Ar, 1EBI rfAr, ^ nty ^V nth^ ^ ndy *cr ndhy K j^n, 
VR pm^ m j52^, H pr, ^ jo/, xaj je?s, isn by, 9 Jr, W| bhy, H hhr^ 
eft rA, ^ rkh, it rg, ^ rgh, 4i rch, 4 rchh, "4 rj\ ?f rt, i rth, 
4 rd/}i rdh, ^ rp, i rb, 4 rbh, W Id, m Ip, V9 lb, TO shchy 
«R shk, g f<ht^ g fi^.^A, WI «Ap, wr s^w, W shy, ^R «A, ^ «^, ^ fsth^ 
W «p, ^W sph, 

7. Anundsik ^ simply denotes the nasalization of a preceding 
vowel, and can therefore never begin a syllable. It is written directly 
over, or to the right of the vowel thus nasali/ed ; thus, 95^ kahdn, 
m^ katin. In books edited by foreigners, Anusvar is always written 
instead of Anunasik. 

Anusvdr, which, in strict accuracy, denotes a stronger nasalization 
than the above, is written, like Anunasik, over, or to the right of the 
preceding vowel ; as, 4nf ansh, ^9 bdnh, %i son. 

Visarg, meaning ' rejection,' {i,e,, of ^ or \,) indicates a weak as- 
piration, which has euphonically taken the place of those letters. It 
is only found in pure Sanskrit words, and even then, though oocur- 
ing in the original, is very commonly omitted in Hindi. It is writ- 
ten thus, : ; as, ^. ^., in j:^ duhkh, more commonly written and pro- 
nounced 5^ f/wA:A,=2^+^ dm+kha. 

8. Besides these, there are several other signs used in Sanskrit, 
which, as they occasionally appear in Hindi, may here be explained. 

Virdm, ^ pause,' is written under a consonant, thus, SR k, and de- 
notes the absence of the inherent a by which the consonant is voca- 
lized. 

Avagrak, J indicates the elision of an initial ^ a after a final ^eov 
WTO, as, ftf^J wni trimho^ dhydya, for Wi^T^CTTW trimho adhydya. It 
is therefore analogous to the English apostrophe. The half pause I 
is written at the end of the first line of a couplet ; the full pause i 
at the end of the second. These marks are only prosodial, and, 
besides these, there are no other marks of punctuation. But in a 
few boeks issued by English publishers, the English marks have 
been introduced. In native works, space is not even left between 
the words. 

9. The symbol ^ between two words, indicates that the former of 
the two is repeated, as, 99 W^ ^ V^ n^, wah apne apne ghar gae. 
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a. The mark o is used, like the period in English^ to indicate the 
abbreviation of a word ; as, THim VTO Rdmdyan Bd. for THim 
VT^RRFCf Rdmdyan Bdl Kdnd. 

b. The orthography of Hindi is as yet in a very unsettled state. ^ 
is constantly substituted for W, even in Sanskrit words, where rule or 
usage would demand it; as in 1^4, for i^R^V, ip, for nw, etc. The same 
confusion' exists with reference to the characters 9 and 9, and also the 
sibilants H, 9 ; the tendency is to substitute 9 for the other sibilants. 
The Sanskrit rules of orthography are the only recognized standard 
at present ; but these rules, it should be remembered, apply only, as 
has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit words as exist in 
the language in an unaltered and uncorrupted form. 

PRONUNCIATION OF LETTEBS. 

10. The vowels, in Hindi, are pronounced, for the most 
part, nearly as in the continental languages of Europe, m a 
has no exact counterpart in Eng'lish, though the last a in 
such words as * total,' 'America,' very nearly represents it. 
It is said to correspond exactly to the short a in German. 
Many foreigners in India pronounce this « a as a in ' cat/ 
but the correct sound is entirely diBferent. 

a. In conversation and in reading prose, V a final, after a conso* 
nant, as a general rule, is silent ; as in jvm, pronounced gun, not 
gum ; TR! , rdt, not rata. But to this general rule there are a few 
important exceptions. 

(1) ^« final is, of necessity, always distinctly pronounced in a few 
monosyllahles ; as, •! na, ?1 ta, ^ chha. 

(2) So, also, it is very slightly sounded after T r or CI t? final in a 
conjunct, and after H y final, preceded hy ^ /, 'i f , or ^ w ; as, HT^, 
shdstra, ^py, indra, ftw, hipra* ^btarra, Uhvaratta, ^^fCl. gurutva ; tHu 
tiya, OTI, priytty ^55^, indriya^ TTSreiT, rdjaauya, 

(3) When, in prose and in conversation, H ya final is preceded by 
^ tf, this aya is not to be distinguished in sound from % at, which is 

* It should be noted, that while the Pandits give this pronunciation of these 
conjuncts with x, yet the common people usually separate the letters, and pro- 
nounce, shdsiar^ bipar, etc. 
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even oocosionally, though inaocuratelj, written for it ; as, ^Qinv samaya^ 
always pronounoed, and sometimes written, ^ samai ; W chhaya, also 
pronounced, and sometimes written, ^ chhai. Conversely, it may here 
be noted, that wr aya is sometimes inaccurately written for % at ; as 
often in the B^m. Wft bayar^ for Jk baity etc. 

b. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound words, a silent 
final V a becomes medial, it still remains silent, though in the middle 
of a word ; as, V^^lflf, pronounced annddtdy not annaddtd ; Ui<!l^lil^ 
phalddyak, not phaladdyak. 

It should be noted that the above remarks refer only to V a as in* 
herent in a consonant. When non-inherent, it is always pronounced, 
whether medial or final ; as, WSi tua^ w^iw harua. 

c. The inherent a, when final in roots or primitive words, in 
reading prose and in conversation, is always silent before all added 
terminations. Thus, in verbal forms, <M.HI, root )9FC, is pronounced 
karndj not karand ; WWIT, chalfd, not chalaid ; draA, bolti^ etc. So, 
also, in all derivatives ; as, JRW purvd, dim. from W pur ; qraiTiR, 
kudrpatiy from ^raiT kudr; WWX^ murakhpan^ from ilT^ murakh* 
It also becomes silent, when medial in the final syllable of dis- 
syllabic verbal roots, before all terminations beginning with vowels ; 
as, HraiW nikldy from the root T^e«iH nikal : but, in the same root, when 
the termination begins with a consonant, it is pronounced, as, e, g,^ 
Tn^Hrll, nikaltd. 

(1) This rule holds good without exception, in the standard dialect But 
in the Braj and other dialects, where the verbal terminations, in several in- 
stances, consist of a consonantal sound only, the inherent a final in the root is 
necessarily pronounced. Thus, e. g,, although we pronounce TBTPSfflTji^Tt^a, root 

^TPI jdna ; in the Kanauji dialect-^ the corresponding 71T«I7I is pronounced jVfna^; 
so, also, fl^nf , root f|^ clidla, chcdan, etc. 

(2) The pronominal gen. ^niRT is pronounced, sometimes opnef, and some* 

times apand. The latter is most commonly used by the mass of the people. 
It is to be noticed that although the regular nom. of this pronoun is mm dp, 

yet the 9| does not belong to the termination, but represents the ^ of the 
original fHIM4«|. After the analogy of the language, therefore, the pronun- 
ciation apaaidf is the more defensible. The pronunciation, apiid, has possibly 
arisen from a popular misapprehension, regarding ^ini or ^m as the radical 

element, instead of unPf ; i° which case, following the analogy of verbal 
roots, the a of Xi pa would be silent. 
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d. The final a inherent of the Denominative numerals, #n9i, nhf, 
r, is always pronounced, thus, chaukaj tinay namnia ; #i| wf m, 

pronounced tin tUm naii^ liLy * three threes nine.' 

e. In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even when 
final, as in the following half stanza ; WRV rt ifij ^TO l|9T$ ; which 
is read, samara f ha kaha^ nahi^ doxlui gusdin. But when it falls on 
the metrical pause, it is commonly silent ; thus, ^pW VP^Rl ^^^ 
Xf^fy^ wiy j'hulaia paland Raghuvar pulakita mdi. 

11. w d is pronounced like a in 'father'; ^ i, like i in 'pin'; 
iiiyBsi in 'machine'; ^ 21, like t^ in 'pull'; v w, like 00 in 
'tool'; "55 H, as W in *brink\ 

a. m i and 7 ^ final, though, like a final, always sounded in poetry, 
in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at all pronounced ; as irfh, 
pronounced mafi or mat ; Ui^, pronounced parantu or parant. 

(1) But somo of the dialects, on the other hand, often lengthen a ^nal t; as 
in Kanauji, 91^ maiit for 9lf7l wa<^' ; Kamaoni, ^ir^ ^ c^?^ t7er, for mf^ ^^ 
chali kar» 

b. Theoretically, 9 differs from ft» in that the tongae vihrating, is not 

allowed to touch the gums, as in the consonant ^. But this distinction is 
never regarded. 

12. ^ Cy^ aiy and ih" o, llr aw, are diphthongs : v e and 
% ai are the diphthongs of mi;^ o and ^ ati^ oi ^ u. ^e 
is pronounced neaily like e in *they'. Its elements are « f ^ 
a+i. ^ ai is not quite the English i in *time'. Like this 
English i, a diphthong, it differs from it, in that the short i, 
instead of the long e, is the latter element of the diphthong; 
i. e.y ^=4 -hi, but i in time=a+^. Thus, e.ff,^ the common 
word, i haij *is', is not correctly pronounced exactly like 
the English word *high'. #r o corresponds to the English 
o in * go': it never has the sound of the English o in *top*. 
Its elements are m+^ a+ti. ^ au differs from the English 
OH in * our', in the same way that % ai differs from i in *flne'. 
It is composed of w+^, d+u; the English oUy of d+u, 

13. Anmidsik (^), as has been remarked, simply indicates 

the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The sound is 

2 
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heard in the proper prominciation of such French words as 
boti^ enfcmt, etc. But in many Hindi books, especially 
those published by foreigners, this sound is represented by 
the symbol Anusvdr (*). 

14, Anusvdr properly represents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anundsik : it is best heard before the sibilants, 
as in im amh^ ^ bamh. 

a. But in words introduced from the Sanskrit, with little or no 
alteration, the sign Anusvar is very often used, after a short rowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute consonant ; 
and may thus represent, as the case may be, any one of the 
five nasals, % ^, W, •!, or Ti, Thus, e,g,^ we may either write 'VJpl 
or inX9 mafigaly Anusvdr having here the power of If. Similarly, in 
ifipdi sambandh, the first Anusvdr, preceding the labial 9 b, has the 
power of the labial nasal IT m, but the second, before the dental 9 dh^ 
has the power of the dental nasal «f n, 

b. But in the case of words much corrupted from the Sanskrit, after 
a long vowel, Anusvar, even before a mute consonant, denotes, not a 
consonant, but a nasalization ; as, e,g,y %te, pronounced south, not 
9onthy frtr, chdndy ^t^f, sdnr^ etc. 

(1) In the cases referred to, Anusvar stands in the place of an original nasal 
consonant, preceded by a short vowel ; as, e.g., in ^I^|, for eii^^^J. The 

question has been raised, whether the Annsvar in snch cases denotes a con- 
sonant or merely a nasalization. Bat all the Pundits that I have been able to 
consult, insist on the inorganic character of the nasal, and I notice that 
Mr. Beames, in his Comparative Grammar, takes the same view. As he just- 
ly remarks, the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the 
analogies of the language, argues the loss of a letter from the original 
conjunct.* 

e. Occasionally in poetry, AnusvSr, in Sanskrit words, following a 

final consonant in the end of a line, represents the letter «f, and 

must be so pronounced ; as, e.g., ipwi, gummai/am ; TO, ay am, 

16. qR k and n g are pronounced, respectively, as Ar in 
*key', and g in *give'; n g never has the sound of g in 

•gin. 

» ■ ■ ■ . . 

* Yid. Comp. Gramm. p. 296* 
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16. n ch and ^j are pronounced nearly as j in ^ just', and 
as ch in * church', but slightly more dental. 

17. « t and ▼ d, though often compared to the English 
t and d, have no precise equivalents in English. In pro- 
nouncing them, the tongue should be thrown well back, 
80 as to strike, not the gums, as in the English t and d^ but 
the roof of the mouth. 

a. ▼ is often written with a diacritical point (^), and is 
then represented in the Roman character by r. To utter 
this correctly, place the tongue in the same position as for 
w rf, and try to pronounce the English r ; the proper sound 
will then be given. The corresponding aspirate « has also 
the same double sound, which is represented by ^ rh. 

(1) Great care should be taken to acquire the correct pronunoia'* 
tion of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western organs, the 
most difficult of all the Hindi sounds : very few Europeans ever 
give it correctly. The learner should carefully observe that this 
is equally distinct from the English r, and the Hindi t. The sound, 
when correctly given, much more resembles the cerebral ▼, with 
which, indeed, it is constantly interchanged; many words being writ- 
ten and pronounced indifferently with ▼ fl?, ^ </A, or ▼ r, ^ rh ; as TOf 
bitrhd or ^|W budhd. The Panjabi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters. 

18. The sounds of ?i ^ and ^ c? do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, as in the English t and rf, but against the front 
teeth. 

19. ^ jp is pronounced like the English p. «r 5 differs 
from the English ft, only in that the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate, in orthography 
and pronunciation, between « b and w v. 

20. Each of the above consonants has its aspirate ; i.e.^ 
it is combined with the spiritua a^per so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction applies to the 
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pronunciation of all the aspirates, viz.^ utter the smooth 
consonant with a forcihle expiration; the corresponding 
aspirates will then he given. In the English phrases, ' up- 
hill,' * hrick-house,' pronounced so that the p and k shall 
be closely joined to the following A, we have the correct 
sound. Especial care should he taken that no vowel-sound 
be interpolated between the smooth consonant and the 
aspiration ; thus, urei is pronounced phal^ not pahal ; ^irt, 
khdndy not kahdnd, which has a very diflferent meaning. 

a. The greatest pains should be taken by the learner to master the pronun- 
ciation of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never confounds the 
smooth and aspirated consonants ; and, except in the case of q; ph, which is 
often by the uneducated corruptly pronounced as /, never fails to give the 
aspirate its correct pronunciation. He never separates the smooth conso- 
nant from the following aspiration. 

21. ^ n has the soimd of 7ig in * sing'; it is only found 
immediately before a guttural consonant, and never begins 
a word or syllable, 

^ n has the sharp sound of f^ in * pinch.' Like ^, it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 

* ny like the other letters of the class to which it belongs, 
has no equivalent in any European language. It is pro- 
nounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals ; i. ^., the 
tongue should bo turned back, as for z and ^, so as to 
strike the roof of the mouth ; in that position, endeavour to 
pronounce n. 

a. This nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a consonant 
of its own order, is not, like the former two, confined in use to such 
a position, but may occur separately, as, e,g.y in the common words, 
jm gun and «rif banian. It never occurs as initial in a word. 

h. The common people in the valley of the Ganges, as well as most foreigners 
in India, make no distinction between this and the dental «f ti, which is often 
substituted for it, even in writing. Educated Hindoos, however, carefully dis- 
tinguish the two letters, and the correct sound should be acquired. 
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Tin IB slightly more dental than the English w, being 
pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after the analogy 
of the class to which it belongs; L ^., with the tip of the 
tongue against the front teeth. 

^ m is sounded like the corresponding English letter. 

22. 1 y is generally pronounced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it is pronounced like ^y, especially when initial in 
Sanskrit words; as, e.g., gTywr/, pronounced TO //z^; itTVf f/ogt/ay pro- 
nounced yo^. So also it is pronounced as/, when doubled and final ; 
as WbSj pronounced and occasionally written ^JT^ siU^aj. As above re- 
marked,* H final, preceded by short a, blends with it so as to give the 
diphthongal sound ^ at ; as WW samnya, pronounced ^ samai, etc. 

T r has no precise equivalent in English ; it has a rolling 
sound like the German r, but much softer. 

^ I is not quite identical in sound with the English I. In 
its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front teeth, 
instead of the gums. The resulting sound is distinctly 
softer and more dental than the English l. 

151 V has a sound intermediate between the English v and t «?, 
but more like t?, which letter is therefore chosen as the 
usual Roman equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but T r or ?l ^, it has a 
•ofter sound, like the English ?r ; as, e.g., ^ hwai, ^OT sicarg. In the 
common conjunct, ^81 .?r, the common people usually soften 9 still 
further to its cognate vowel, ^ n ; pronouncing, e.g., ^OT .war, as if 
it were written ^ nur, etc. Similarly, in some parts of the country, 
people say 'hsT Unr, for ^ICSR Uhicar, Q initial in the pronoun CIW 
icah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the harder 
sound, in the conjuncts ^ rv and ?5I tv, are ?i?Br tattia, Tt^^r^ mahatca ; 
gi purr, ^^ aarv. f In these conjuncts with T, 9 is often hardened 
to «l, so that many pronounce purb, sarb. 

23. w sh is pronounced like sh in *shut*; the palatal ^ sh 
differs little from u ; the lingual contact is slightly further 
back, as in the cerebral mutes. 

• Vid. § 10 a. (1). t The inherent a of ^ is never pronounced. 
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^ 8 is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of its 
class, dijffers from the corresponding English letter, in that 
the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth instead of 
the gums. 

W h does not diflfer from the English h. 

a, K 18 very often pronounced exactly like ^ kh; e.g., irzi dash is 
pronounced either dosh or dokh. Accordingly, K is often inaccurately 
written for ^; as ^ for JIJI ; TnTT for TT^TT, etc. This is the uniform 
usage in Marwari, as also in much old Hindi. 

24. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should be 
distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the same ; 
e.g.j «F?rT is kut-td, not kuUd ; JtmK pat-thar, not path-^ar. But this 
should not be exaggerated. 

25. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in M^rwar 
and Mairw^ra. The vowel-sound in the plural termination^ dn is pro- 
nounced very nearly as a in * all', but a little less open. The sound 
of ^ an also closely resembles that of W in ^. H ch and ^ chh are 
both pronounced like ^ ; thus, ^W^ is pronounced sakki^ and ^TQ, sda. 
% is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. The cerebral 
S Hs common, and is pronounced by rolling the upturned tongue 
along the palate. It is sometimes indicated by a diacritioal point 
under ^. 

26. The grammariann of the Indian langnages have not, for the most part, 
indicated so many distinctions between the pronunciation of the Indian and 
English letters as have been made in the above sections. But we are none 
the less confident that a large part of the Hindi letters do differ slightly from 
their nearest English equivalents. Let the reader, if in India, ask some native 
who is learning English, to read an English sentence, and it will soon appear 
to the attentive listener, that he pronounces very few of the English letters 
quite correctly. Perhaps there is no better way than this to train the ear to 
catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation to which we have adverted. So 
long as both words and sounds are foreign, the sounds are not so closely 
noticed ; but when the native pronunciation of the vowels and consonants is 
applied to English words, the difference is instantly apparent. 

27. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of pronuncia- 
tion, that Accent, although unquestionably existing in Hindi, is much 
less strongly marked than in English, and is quite subordinate in 
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importance to Quantity. Even in oonversation, the native habit- 
ually observes the quantity of each syllable. In the enunciation 
of sentences, therefore, the student should be careful to avoid that 
strongly accentuated style, which is so characteristic of English 
speech, and give to every long vowel in an unaccented syllable, its 
full quantity. 

28. It will be apparent from the above sections, that, with the two exceptions 
of If and Xf^ which each represent two sounds, the DevanagarS alphabet is 
strictly phonetic. As the pronunciation of words in which '^ and q* occur, 
variefK, even in the same locality, they will be uniformly represented in the 
present work by the Eoman letters ah and y. 

The same ambiguity attaches to the Bangili y; but the BangaHs distinguish 
the two sounds by a diacritical point. So also in the Mahajani or script 
alphabet, used in business, & and t? are distinguished in the same way, merely 
by a dot. 

To these two exceptions may be added the compound character, ^=: 
^4.^ j+n, which is invariably pronounced in Hindi as if it were.<^. This 
conjunct will therefore be represented in this book by the Roman letters gy ; 
as 1|T«|, gydriy not Jndn. 

29. As above remarked, it is extremely important that the student 
accurately discriminate in pronunciation between closely related 
letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first detects little or no 
difference between, e.g., a smooth and an aspirated consonant, or 
between the cerebral and dental letters, it is often imagined that a 
failure to distinguish them in pronunciation cannot be a very serious 
matter. No mistake could be greater or more fatal to one who wish- 
es to understand the people, and be understood by them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning, differ only in 
these similar letters ; so that by the neglect of an aspirate, the sub- 
stitution of our English t for the Hindi dental, or converting the 
hard ▼ r into the Hindi T r or English r, we may say something so 
foreign to our intention, if not worse, as to make our speech, if 
understood at all, a matter only of ridicule. 

a. The foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following particu- 
lars^ viz. : a smooth consonant is substituted for an aspirate ; th^ 
cerebral t and d, or the English t and d^ which have a somewhat 
similar sound, are substituted for the corresponding Hindi dentals ; 
and, especially, the cerebral V r is pronounced like the Hindi t r, or 
the English r ; doubled consonants are indistinctly pronounced. To 
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these oomxnon mistakes may be added an English tendency to short- 
en a final unaccented long vowel ; so that, e, g,^ ciffTir kartd is mis- 
pronounced karta ; m^ pdniy pdny ; urat mdli^ mdhj^ etc. 

30. As the best means of impressing the above remarks upon 
the mind, we subjoin a list of common words similar in souud^ but 
dififering in meaning. 

LIST OF SIMILAR WORDS. 

^IT^ khdnd, * dinner, food, to eat'. Ifpft gdrl, * a carriage\ 
ClifT^ kahdndy *to cause to say'. ITfft gdriy * abuse'. 
qjnfT kdndy *a one eyed man'. 
ajntT ^la. khdnd. 'a room'. 



^ft chhuri, * a knife'. 
Bf^ chiiriy * a bangle'. 

5^ chhundy * to touch'. 
^RT chund. * to leak'. 

VniT yarn, * cold'. 

HTfT jhdrdy * sens. obscoen\ 
«T(%n!T) khard{hondy) Ho stand'. 

5R^ Zv/m, * hard'. ^J^Jhdly * spice, pungency'. 



«Rb5T kird^^B. worm'. 
^kl AVitra, 'a cucumber'. 

ef)ld«ll kafndj *to cut'. 
qRrfRT Aa^/ja, ' to spin'. 



ijirr khard, * pure'. 

^^ kharrdy * a curry comb'. 

VSSX khaftd, * sour'. 
^ligT kfiftd, * a large louse'. 
kafd, *cut'. 



^nin kfuiprdy ' a tile'. 
gRU^I A-fly^m, * a cloth'. 

TTT^ y«o, * a cow'. 
VJ^ ghdo, * a bruise'. 

^[MT ghardy * a water-jar'. 
IWT i^<?r^, ' buried'. 
mr garhdy ' a ditch'. 



W^ /a/, * a net'. 

€hliT tikdy 4nQCulation; a seotarial 

mark'. 
3hliT thikdy * hire'. 

Tra ddly * a split pulse'. 

ddlj * throw', (imperat.) 
dhdly ' a declivity'. 



iSt r/Ao, * wash', {imperat,) 
$T fl?o, * give', {imperat,) 

^nvt t///o6t, * a washerman'. 
$nit doll, ' a Brahmanical title'. 



i^TfT gJwrdy * a horse', [soldier'. «RRft bakrty * a goat'. 
iiro gordy * white, a European «P5[^ bakhriy * a house'. 
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1TOIT tdldj *a look\ 
srer tdld^ *a quagmire'. 

V[^\ parhndy 'to read\ 
QfifT parndf 'to fall'. 

m^ jwfwi, * water*. 
pdni, 'hand'. 



^BcHT burhiydy 'an old woman'. 
^fvHT buriydy ^sens. obscoen.* 



5T WrArf, *old'. 
«RT JMrrf, 'bad'. 

irri 6A4(, ^brother'. 
wi bdiy 'rheumatism'. 
vrit frAa^y 'beoame'. (Fern.) 

ftrst wo.^f, 'fat, thick'. (Fern.) 
^mi motty 'a pearl'. 

^mt rotiy 'crying'. (T(?w. part) 
^rat ro.^f, 'bread'. 

9m sdty 'seven'. 
mv sdthy 'with'. 
sdthy 'sixty'. 



nfvOT puriydy *a powder'. 
HiT^HT phuriydy 'a boil', 
^Um, phuriydy 'true'. 

q^ pkaly 'fruit*. 
119 paly 'an instant*. 

Ql?f bdty 'a word, a thing'. 
9T3 6i^, Hi road'. 
vm bhdty 'boiled rice'. 
9TT5 bdty 'a bard'. 



31. Besides the Devanfigari, Hindi is written in two other alphabets, the 
Kdyathi or KaitM, and the Mahdjan4 or Sarrdfi, The word Kdyathi is from 
Kdyasth or Kdyath, the name of the writer caste among the Hindoos ; and the 
character is so called because certain slight alterations better adapt it to the 
purpose of rapid writing. Books ore printed in this character, but it is by no 
means so common as the Devanagari, and is not much used west of AUahabad. 
The Mahajani, (from the Hindi mahdjauy 'a bcuiker',) also called Sarrafi, (from 

the corresponding Ar. ^1 v^,) is only used in bosiness, and is the character in 

which receipts, drafts, etc., are commonly written. These alphabets will be 
found opposite p. 18. 

a. It will be observed that the Mahajani is derived directly from the Kaya- 
thi ; most of the characters differ from it chiefly by the omission of the hori- 
zontal or perpendicular stroke or both. Some, howeyer, haye assumed a form 
ifidely differing from both the Kdyathi and Nagarf. It will be observed also that 
in the Mahajani, one sign is made to represent both the long and short sounds 
of any vowel, whether initial or non-initial. Similarly, no distinction is made 
between ^n and T, or if and 9. Anutvdr is never written in the Mah^jant 
character. It will be also noticed that the K&yathi form of T is identical 
with the form which this letter assumes in Devandgari, when it is the lasl 
member of a conjunct. 
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32. An attempt has been made to indicate in the Devan&gaH character, by 
means of diacritical points, the various letters peculiar to the Arabic and 
Persian alphabets as used in Urdu. A few common Hindi books, as the 
Baital Pachisl, and Sinh48an Battisf, contain a large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic words, and are sometimes met with printed in this pointed Nagari. 
The various pointed letters are given below. A point written under any of 
the vowels, indicates that the vowel is followed or preceded by a ^^yin; ^^ 
when it occurs alone, represents the consonant ^. 



^lJ* ^6 ^^6 ?;^;l^ 



htb ?f Id 



'.^J^, '-c-^- 



CLASSIPICATION OP LETTEES. 



33. All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may be olassified 
aooording to the organ by which they are pronounced, as in the 
following table. 





I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 

■ 


VI. 

f 


Gutturals, 


W^HT 


W 


hh 


Palatals, 


^*^% 


WW 


wc 


« 


n 


ir 


Cerebrals, 


^(^) 


33 


▼ 9 


« 


T 


V 


Dentals, 


(^) («) 


WW 


^« 


^ 


« 


9 


Labials, 


««%^ 




«IT 


«f 


9 





o. In Col. I, ^, ^, and ^, ^h, are classified according to their second 
diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and labial ; but they are 
also related to the guttural sounds, by their initial element, m or HT. 
Letters of the same organ are said to be cognate to each other. 

34. The letters may again be olassified according to the nature of 
the vocal effort made in their utterance. If, in the utterance of a 
letter, the breath be completely arrested, the resulting sound is 
reckoned hard; if the breath be but partially arrested, or be allowed 
to escape freely, the resulting letter is called soji. Thus, in the 
above table, the consonants in Col. II, together with the sibilants, 
are called hard ; all the other letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
axe reckoned soft. 



n 



SigtuL 



-3" NO 

^ i 

J- 

.a' 



Eu'tfa 



iibi. Wtli^aad 



3 v5 

3^ «\ 







\ 
^ 

5 

^ 

^ 



cm 










X 



Eaitbf. 



If&hajanL 






3^ 



6 

e 

3 



CO 

C/l 



2o/acej9a^e 18, 






1 



•^ 



• ^ . 
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«t The following relations betw^n the letters should be carefully 
noted. Eaoh hard consonant in Col. II) has its cognate soft con* 
sonant in Col. Ill, and vice versa. Thus, to the hard ^ in Col. II, 
corresponds the soft 9T in Col. Ill ; and to tbe soft aspirate, 9T, in 
Col. Ill, corresponds the hard aspirate Hi in Col. II. Each soft con- 
sonant in Col. Ill and each vowel, except the gutturals, has its cog- 
nate semivowel in Col. V. Thus, the labial semivowel, «l, corresponds 
to the soft labial consonant V, in Col. Y, and to the labial vowels, V, V, 
in Col. I. So also, cognate to the vowels ^ and.'i, are the soft mute V 
and the palatal semivowel H. 9i strictly speaking, is a guttural sibila- 
tion, so that it is written in Col. YI, with tbe sibilants. Each of the con- 
sonants, therefore, except the labials, has its corresponding sibilation. 
The student is now prepared to understand the principles of Sandhi. 



%^^^ X^^XX^ V*'X^*V/"%^ X^ X^ sx 



CHAPTER II. 

8ANDHI** 

35. By the term *Sundhi* ('union') is technically denoted the 
euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its laws apply uniformly 
to the Sanskritic element in Hindi, in respect of the correct orthog- 
raphy of pure Sanskrit (TatRama) words, and the formation of com- 
pounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritic element of Hindi, the laws of Sandhi are con- 
stantly disregarded. Still we may observe, even in Prakritic words, 
the operation of these laws at a former period, in producing many 
modern forms ; and a knowledge of the principles of Sandhi will 
thus often enable the student to recognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps fruitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar and 
corrupted words with which Hindi poetry, especially, abounds. 

GUN AND VRIDDHI. 

36. In treating of Sandhi, we have first to notice the subject of 
Gun and Vriddhi, Gun essentially consists in the prefixing of a 
short a to the several simple vowel sounds ; so that W +^ or ^ = ^ ; 
W+^ or ^=^; «+«55=^iT. By Gun, therefore, is denoted this 
change of ^ or 'i to ^, V or ^ to #r, and ^ to ^R. 

* This chapter and the following may be omitted by the beginner. 
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37. Vriddhi oonsists in the prefixing of a long d to these sdme 
simple vowels ; or, which is the same thing, prefixing a short a to the 
Gun of those vowels. Thus, by Vriddhi, W+^==%; W+^ = ^; 
^+^ =^nT: or^+^ — ^; ^+^=^; and ^+^R=r^n^. 

By Vriddhi^ therefore, is denoted the change of Y or ^ to %, 9 or V 
to 4^, and ^ to ^HT. V is technically regarded as itself a Gu^ vowel, 
and is therefore susceptible of the Vriddhi modification only. 

38. Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ, whether sim* 
pie or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each other. Thus, Y, i, 
^, ^, are similar to each other. Vowels of different organs are said 
to be dissimilar; thus, e.g.^ V, ^, % are mutually dissimilar* 

89. Observe, finally, that, according to § 34, a., the vowels of each 
organ, except the gutturals nn and W, have their cognate semivowel. 
Thus, the cognate semivowel of % 4i, ^, and %, is ir ; of % V, ^, and 
4^, the cognate semivowel is 9 ; and of ^, T. The following table 
will present this whole matter at a glance. 



Primitive 
short vowel. 


Similar 
Long votceL 


Oun. 


Vriddhi. 


Cognate 
Semivowel. 








1RT 


a 



The following common rules of Sandhi will be now readily under- 
stood. 



6ANDHI OF VOWELS. 

40. Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar simple 
vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own long. In the 
application of this, and all succeeding rules of Sandhi, the inherent a 
is never regarded as silent. Thus, «li?^+^RI becomes 9ifm9^; fini+ 

inwT, min79ir; fm+imi?R, finnTR; ^+iir, whir; wg+HW, 
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41. * 01* *T, followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, long or short, 
blend with it into the Gun of that vowel ; and when followed by a 
Gun or Vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the corresponding Vriddhi. 
Thus uni+^kiisn beoomes ^ii:ftisR ; ^i+iro, ^; wiT-f^rtr, *I%1F; 

42. The simple vowels, H, ^, ^, ^, ^, followed by any dissimilar 
vowel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. Thus, ^K^+^nfr 
becomes t^fUfft' ; g+^IW, ^CRW; lig+^ift, ^I'&ft; etc. 

43. The Gun diphthongs, ^ cmd %, followed by any vowel, are 
changeable, respectively, to 'Wl and ^IWI; and the Vriddhi diphthongs, 
% and {^, under the same conditions, are changeable to wm and WVSL 

a. This is, in fact, only a special application of the foregoing rule, accord- 
ing to which, the i and u, which are, respectively, the second elements in the 
above diphthongs, harden into y and v, leaving the first element, a or i 
unchanged. 

b. This rule will chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, in ena- 
bb'ng him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words with which 
Hindi abounds. Thus, by Gun of the radical vowel, we have, from 
the root ftl, * to conquer', d+w=^w, * victory' ; similarly, from g, 
*to be', ^+w=ira, **exi8tenoe'. So also, by Vriddhi of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the termination wr, we have, from the root 
^, *to guide', ^+iirai=5rrBRR, * a leader'; similarly from n, *to 
purify', ^4-iirai=xira5fi, 'fire'. 

44. Sometimes, in a few Sanskrit phrases, rarely met, ^ initial, 
following ^ or %, is elided, and ^ or % remain unchanged. Thus, 
in the Eamfiyan we find ^fa for ft ^Sq and ftfti for ft ^iftf. But these 
in Sanskrit, would be written with Avagrah,* thus ; ftj fa, ftj ih. 

SANDHI OF CONSONANTS. 

45. A hard consonant,t before any soft letter, must be changed 
to its own unaspirated soft. Thus, WIW+^TOIT becomes ini^RIT; 
^gnw+Wlft", ^giWlfir; nfiRiPI+Wirr, wftiuigthl. In Sanskrit, it is 
also true that a soft consonant before a hard consonant, must be 
changed to its own unaspirated hard* But Hindi scarcely affords 
examples of the operation of this rule. 



♦Vid.§8. tVid.§34. 
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46. If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is chang^ed Into 
the nasal of its own class. Thus, TW+imi becomes ff!9fm ; Bra +919, 

47. ?f or T final, followed by n orir are changed to that following 
letter. Thus, if before the resulting conjunct being dropped, we 
have, from ^??l+ftm, ^5%?l ; from ^^+inf, ^9^«9|. 

48. If, before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants «l, H, H, 
or CI, in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to ^, when following 
either of the three cerebral letters, ^, T, 9. This rule operates, even 
though a guttural or labial mute, a semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, 
Anusvar or Tf, or any combination of these, intervene between if and 
the above cerebral letters. Thus, we correctly write ^^ for ^i^f, 
IRW for HTf, wvnf9 for wrgflR. So also, e.g.y we correctly write 
TTWRW, not <II4IU«I, on account of the initial t, even though the com- 
bination ^RTiVTil intervene between the t and the nasal. 

a. This rule is especially to be remembered in order to the correct spelling 
of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must be no less carefully observed, 
that the rule applies to such words only. In all other words, «| under the 
above circumstances, in the standard dialect, remains unchanged. Thus, 
although we must write QfiRV, ^ud not ^RTCW, i^ would not be correct to write 
^fSCHT, for CliTifT, because ^<HI, unlike ORRW, is not an uucorrupted Sanskrit 
word. In some of the dialects, indeed, 98, e.g., Mafwari, Gafhwalf, etc., 9 often 
appears even in these corrupted Prakritic words ; but this is to be attributed, 
not at all to the operation of the above principle of euphony, but to a preference 
for the cerebral nasal, which those dialects everywhere exhibit, dragging it 
in constantly, in the most unexpected places. 

49. 91, before any mute consonant, is changeable to the nasal of 

that class, which may be always written as Anusvar.* Before all 
other consonants it become^ Anusvar. The operation of this rule is 
especially to be noticed in the numerous Sanskrit compounds in 
which ^ ' with', * together', is the first element. Thus, e.g., ^+i|iw= 
^9?n or inSK ; ^+ftRf =^fcwi ; ^+Hni, ^iwni ; ^+ini=4ini. 

50. Final ^, in composition, becomes T, before all soft letters 
except T, when preceded by any vowel other than ^ or W. Instances 
of this change are common in Sanskrit compounds ; as, e.g,^ linSh9+ 
!9inr=VllliJl9 ; j^+iPf = j^if. When T follows, ^ is dropped, and 
the preceding vowel is lengthened ; as in ^i^m, fix>m fif^+^TTf. 

♦ Vid. §14,0. 
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51. WT is substituted for W^ (or ^:) before short Wy or a soft con- 
sonant; ^ following, is then elided, and the elision marked by 
Avagrah. This rule is illustrated by such compounds as 9fi)T$T, from 
IR^+I^; ^^^rn^, from TV9+^; also in the headings of chapters, 
as IXV^S yjltm for wm ^n^vnra. So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases 
in the B^mayan as %lfQ, dl1%, %1^, are to be explained ; 0^ ^il:) and 
^9^ (9:), before W^ and ^if^, have first become % and dr by the above 
rule, and then the following initial ^ has been elided. Avagrah, in 
these instances, is inaccurately omitted. 

62. In all Sanskrit words, V must be written for ^, not final, after 
any vowel but W or W and after either OR or T. Thus we write, 
correctly, Hfcmr, not ^rfirai. But Hindi yields few examples under 
this rule. 

53. 9 final, in Sanskrit compounds, is changed to Yisarg or V, 
before OR, 19, H, and Qi. Tiiis rule is illustrated by numerous com- 
pounds with the negative prefix ftiT, and a few other words ; as, 
f^mmrn for ftrfmw ; f^mr^ or {^:9i^, for finfi^ ; innrCRra, for 

54. In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is much 
greater, but those that we have given will be found sufficient to in- 
dicate and explain the correct writing of nearly every Sanskrit word 
ever used in Hindi. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF HIND/. 

65. When, long before the Christian era, the Aryan, Sanskrit- 
speaking people entered what is now called Hindustli^u, they found 
it inhabited by people of another race and another tongue. This 
inferior race, as the tide of Aryan invasion rolled on eastward, re- 
treated before it, falling away, some into the mountains on the north, 
more into the jungles and hills of Central and Southern India, 
where, under various names, preserving still their ancient dialects, 
and superstitious demon-worship, they are found to-day. Many, 
however, doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 
of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept over them, and 
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they became the servants of the invading race. Although the abori- 
ginal speech must thus soon have disappeared from Northern and 
Western India, it is soaroelj conceivable that it should not, before 
its disappearance from the scene, have influenced, to some extent, 
the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, Turanian 
influence, we shall probably not err in attributing many peculiari- 
ties of those ancient Indian dialects known as Prdkrit^ /common, 
vulgar', which for centuries co-existed with the Sanskrit, much as, 
in ancient Italy, the various provincial dialects co-existed with the 
Latin of the court and of the forum. 

56. Out of these Prakrit dialects, rather than from the classic Sans- 
krit, arose the Hindi, as well as the other modem Aryan langiiages 
of India. Their relation to the primitive Sanskrit finds an almost 
exact parallel, in the relation of the modem Bomance languages of 
Europe to the classic Latin.* But the Hindi, almost from its very 
birth, about 1000 A.D., has been subjected to foreign influence. The 
successive invasions and final occupation of the country by the 
Muhammadans, gave rise to the so-called Urdu or Hindustani. This 
is, essentially, merely a dialect of Hindi, in the broader sense of the 
term ; in which, to a large extent, the vocabulary, and in a less 
degree, the grammar of the Hindi has been modified by a substitu- 
tion of Arabic and Persian, for Sanskrit and Prakrit words and con- 
structions. But besides this, there is probably no dialect of Hindi, 
however pure, which has not received at least a few Arabic and 
Persian words from the Muhammadan conquerors of India. 

57. From the above brief sketch of the origin and history of 
modem Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially as truly 
an Aryan tongue as Sanskrit, contains, besides the Aryan,t which 
constitutes its f6rm and most of its substance, a Turanian and a 
Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in Hindi, 
little that is satisfactory can be said. We are not aware that any 
such thorough and systematic comparison of Hindi with the modem 

*An interesting and suggestive note on this subject will be found in Muir's 
SiiTish'U Texts, Vol. II, pp. 146—14.9. 

t Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But a 
few, brought in by the Muhammadan invasions, have come from the old Zand 
through the modem Persian. 
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aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of India, has been made, which 
might oast light upon this question. It would be difficult, probably, 
to find many scholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modem researches would seem to indicate that the 
Turanian influence in the Hindi and other Indo- Aryan dialects, has 
often been unduly exaggerated. 

CL Some have thought that they could trace this influence almost through- 
out the entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the case-relation 
by cerfcain appended particles, rather than by inflection, or organic additions to 
the word ; the conjugation of the verb chiefly by means of auxiliaries, instead 
of by tense and modal inflections, — ^these, among other deviations from the San- 
skrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding agreements with the Dravidian 
languages of S. India, have been attributed to extra- Aryan influence. But all 
these analogies are probably more fancied and apparent, than real and signi- 
ficant. The relation of the postposition to the Hindi substantive, is, in fact, 
quite another thing from the 'agglutination' of words in the Turanian lan- 
guages. It has been abundantly demonstrated that the Hindi particles indica- 
tive of case-relation, are, in reality, hond fide Sanskrit words, greatly cor- 
rupted, which were originally apprehended, not as ' agglutinated* to the nonn, 
but as in some sort of grammatical construction with it. The striking corres- 
pondence, pointed out by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar, between 
the Dravidian dat. sign, ho or Jen, and the Hindi dat. postposition, ho, is now 
regarded by the best scholars as probably only a casual coincidence ; and, in 
view of the Sanskrit origin, which may be clearly demonstrated in the case of 
the other Hindi postpositions, the Turanian origin of this one particle becomes 
highly improbable. As to the difference noted between the Sanskrit and the 
Hindi conjugation, it is only precisely similar to what we observe, to a greater 
or less extent, in every European language, where, in consequence of the 
abrasion and loss of the terminations and inflections which characterized the 
synthetic languages from which they severally arose, the use of auxiliaries 
became a simple necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is, in the first 
place, a notable fact, that as the various Indo- Aryan dialects become bettor 
known, and their phonetic laws better understood, many words, which at first 
resisted all attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore might have 
been imagined to be aboriginal, have finally been satisfactorily identified or 
connected with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason to 
doubt that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local dialects, 
investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably Turanian. 
Prof. WUliams has suggested, in his Sanskrit Grammar, that the cerebral 
letters, which the Hindi has received from Sanskrit, are probably derived 
from the aboriginal dialects. It is, at least, a fact worth noticing in this con- 
nection, that, of those Hindi words which begin with a cerebral^ much the 
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larger part belong to the Pr4kritic, rather than the pure Sangkrit element of 
Hindi. For example, of 89 words in the Prem-Sdgar beginning with one of 
the cerebral letters, f, (h, 4* 4K only 21 are pare Sanskrit, to 68 Pr4kritic 
words; whereas, of 128 words beginning with h, we find 21 of Prakritic origin 
to 107 pure Sanskrit words ; i, e., in the case of words with initial cerebrals, 
over three- fourths are Pr4kritic; while of words with an initial Jc, five-sixths are 
Sanskrit. And it may be further observed, that the cerebral letters prevail 
most in those sections of the Hindi country where, as in the Himalayas and 
the wastes of B4jputan4, the aborigines, if not still remaining, may be sup- 
posed to have held the ground the longest. 

58. In brief, the Turanian element in Hindi must be regarded as, 
in any case, of minor prominence and importance. In grammar and 
in vocabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an Aryan language. 
But some foreigners have gone to the extreme of denying that Hin- 
di, properly so called, oontains any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words ; and, in their zeal for what they term * pure Hindi', scrupu- 
lously exclude from their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic 
and Persian words.* But it should not be forgotten that, in such a 
matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, but with facts. Now 
we are free to assert that if we take classic Hindi works, such as, in 
prose, the Prem-Sdgar^ and in poetry, the Rdrndyan^ we do not find, 
in point of fact, that the language which the people of the country 
call Hindi, is thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a. In proof of this assertion, the student may note the following 
list of Arabic and Persian words occurring in the Rdmdyan. We 
follow the Hindi spelling. 9RhR ^ram, ^T%9, innv, iRTVTt, ^H^IR; 
OHOT^, wi^ ^niMon, WH, ^W, wTV, %T, ^WwHI:, Y^IT^, WTV, HKVky 

jppfc, ^, 4|«ii«i, ^wrt, fwanr, ^twt:, ht, ?it^, dix, Qimr, iwt, iirhr, f^iniH, 

^Til, ^fWrVy 'W, ^^IW, ^ftw, etc. In other Hindi writers, as, e.g.^ Kubir, 
they are much more numerous. Nor, if we attend to the colloquial of 
the people, shall we fail to hear, even in the most seduded districts, 
and from Hindoos living quite apart from the Muhammadans, such 
Arabic and Persian words, as hukm^ sarkdr, yd, bandobasty sahib, bakh" 
Bhishy majurl (for mazduri)^ jaminddr (for zaminddr), etc., etc. 

b. It may be noted here, with regard to the character and extent of 
this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case of all words 
Laving any special reference to government and law, the conquering 
Muhammadans have succeeded in imposing their own words upon 

♦ Vide, eg., Etberington's Hindi Grammar, Preface, pp. iv, v. 
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tlie colloquial Hindi to the e:tolu8ion of the Sanskrit. And if any 
one, in his zeal for * pure Hindi', will attempt to use, instead of 
these, the oorresponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that 
none but a few Pundits will understand him. As to Arabic and Per* 
sian words of other sorts, the proportion found in Hindi varies, aa 
might be expected, in different parts of the country; being greatest in 
the extreme N. W., and gradually diminishing toward the E. and S. 

69. Inasmuch as the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ widely 
from the Devan^gari^ all words from those languages containinti^ 
letters not represented in those alphabets, when received into Hindi, 
undergo certain modifications. These are, in brief^ as follows : — 

a. Both 1a and «::> are represented by n ; as, 4^, td^m, ^ wages *; 
^fii WRtit, * contention*. 

h. The three sibilants, (^, j^^ and ^, all become 9; as u^^, 
^l^m, * proved'; j*^^ ^fe, * a groom'; u*a.U>, ^fn, * sir, master*. 
^ often becomes H ; but in many sections of the country (as, for exam«> 
pie, through the central Doab and in Marwar) it is regularly sounded 
as ^ ; thus, gj w&, 5^ or 51^, * beginning'; »-C&, Yf|g or ^, * doubt*. 

c. The letters «>, 3, ^, 1^, all pronounced in Urdu as z^ become ^j 
in Hindi, as^;S, ^W, * a little'; ^/Ji-), mi^, *land'; v:^-*^, Vmi4, *a 
surety'; />^, vrff^ 'manifest'. But in Marw^ri and some other forms 
of Hindi, <S final becomes 9, as in OKfllT, for i^t^, ^ paper'. 

d. c and « both become T| ; as JU, ^7^, * state'; ^*, IT, ' every*. In 
Marwari, when medial, they commonly disappear; as, e.g,y IN for 
^ * a city', Wtf for «-^l<^, *sir'. The gutturals ^ and g become^ 
respectively, ur and If; as, e.g.^ in ^IHR, *du8t', for viU., *^ii|, 
*grief ', for ^, and IpfRl, 'a slave', for f^, J commonly becomes 
OR, as in t|C, * right', for Ja^; and Ara, *word', for Jy>\ But the 
common people in the central Doab often change a final J to H ; thus, 
jiM*^, 'investigation', becomes ^^sftn ; J^^y^y ' like', «lri^. j is always 
dropped; thus, Job becomes wra, 'intellect*; ^1;, mnR, 'existent, 
real'. But short a before {, on the rejection of f , is lengthened ; as 
♦fijw, * known', for ^^l«^. y is ordinarily unchanged ; but in M£rw£rf, 
I have found yimK, * a minister of state', for ^3^, where the conso- 
nantal r has been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. The sound of \J may be regarded as fairly naturalized in most 
Hindi dialects. Not only is its pionunciation retained in Arabic 
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and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, where it is repre- 
sented by Hi, as in Wt% ^a banker^ for *J)j^ ; but, to a great extent, 
the common people substitute the foreign sound of / for ph even in 
Indian words; pronouncing, e.g., qsH ('&uit^) /a/, instead of ji?^/; 
fiw (* again') ./?r, etc. 

/. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the above letters, 
for the most part enter Hindi without change, the Devan&gan furnish* 
ing the equivalents of all the other Arabic letters. Occasional changes 
and corruptions indeed occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. 
There seems to be at least a tendency in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant; thus we hear, in the 
Do^b, JWR, 'a laborer', for ))^y; 'W'f, *firm', for i*;-!-^; and in 
M^rwari, ^T^t?!, * a mosque', for t>«-^. We should also note a decided 
tendency to substitute i for a as in T^mqi, * salt', for uW ; ^c^ji^iy an 

agent', for ^^^. 

60. But we may now pass to the consideration of words of 
Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths of the lan- 
guage* These have been divided by native writers into Tatmma 
and Tadbham words. The word Tatsama, H?9il, meaning * the same 
as that', appropriately denotes all purely Sanskrit words; t.^., all such 
as have entered Hindi with no alteration save the loss of the ancient 
affixes of declension. The word Tadbhava, ' of the nature of that', 
denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, which, by 
the addition, loss, or change of certain letters, have come to 
appear in Hindi in a form more or less modified, and often greatly 
disguised. 

OF TATSAMA WORDS. 

61. Tatsama words, as is evident from the above description, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But inasmuch 
as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words of Latin and Ghreek 
origin in English, are especially appropriated to the expression of 
higher or scientific thought, it is evident, that the proportion of these 
Tatsamas actually found in the various Hindi dialects, must needs 
vary greatly, in proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words have 
often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas. And so it has 
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come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the proportion of 
Tatsamas current in Hindi, regularly increases as we go eastward, 
till we reach the Bangali, in which they reach a maximum. The 
followiDg remarks will help to indicate the nature and extent of this 
Tatsama element. 

62. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms of the 
same word coexist in the language. Thus, e.g,y we have ^ir, Tat* 
sama, and $^9^, Tadbhava ; sKni, Tatsama, CRTf, Tadbhava. In some 
cases, the two forms retain the same meaning ; thus, nra and ^f 
both signify * anger'; dn? and dm, * fit, worthy'. In such cases, one 
form is often dialectic. Thus Tadbhava forms, with T| for an aspirated 
mute, are especially characteristic of the old Purbi of the Rdmdyan^ 
as, e,g,y W9, %9T, ^itn, for ^rm, #nTT, ^rei. But where Tatsamas and 
Tadbhavas coexist in the same dialect, it often happens that, with the 
difference in form, we find a difference also in signification ; thus, Ah, 
Tatsama, is ' a rain-cloud'; but the corresponding Tadbhava, ^k^^ is 
always, ^ain, a shower'. Often, the Tatsama is the general term, and 
the Tadbhava, the more specific one; as ^oni, 'a place', in general; but 
THIT, 'a police-station'.. Where the words will admit it, the Tatsama 
word is often appropriated to a higher sense, and the Tadbhava is res- 
tricted to a lower signification. Thus, the Tadbhava $^RT is, * to 
see, seeing', in general ; but the Tatsama ^iS^f, is * beholding', in a 
higher sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, or a deity. Thus, 
people say, ^ni^ni W ^iftf ^KOTT, * to behold Jagannath', but never 
^mqnr %i $^RT, 'to see Jagannath'. 

a. The careful regard to etiquette for which the Hindoos are noted, is 
manifest, not only (as will hereafter appear) in the appropriation of certain 
pronominal forms and verbal inflections for the indication of various degrees 
of respect, but also, and very often, in the choice of a Tatsama or Tadbhava 
word. 

63. Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case- terminations 
have been lost, and they regularly appear in Hindi, under the form 
which they assume in the Sk. nom. sing., minus the nom. case termi- 
nation. Thus, the bases iT^, ^mr, ^JI, ^ ^, »inj, ^ft?l, iSRcm^ 
ifHR, nffVRy ?%^srf55BR, respectively appear in Hindi as iT^, ^na^^ ^Hqi, 
dg, TT?fT, ifT?IT, ^ft?|, HHdM, THI, Vlf^TTT, and iR^IF^. 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this law 
are crude bases in m and ^9, as, e.g,^ IRF9, fra^, which, in Hindi, 
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have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself, the nom. sing, termination^ 
but also the final radical 9, as found in the Sansk* nom. sing., so 
that the above words appear in Hindi as 9nT, ir^. But, in a single 
instance in the Rdmdyan^ Tulsi D6s has written (doubtless for the 
sake of the metre) the root of the strong Sanskrit oases, ^Tmr for 
inm, * a giver'. 

b, Sansk. adjectives in WI, occurring in Hindi, frequently substitute 
for the nom. sing., the base in «Rf, of the strong cases, as, e,g.y 9inVfV» 
* merciful', unrawi, * sinful '; so also, ^TICRi for ^^rWRI, ' hungry'. 

c. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their declension, 
only the scanty remainder of the Samskrit case-terminations, so cor- 
rupted and modified as to be recognized only with difficulty. The 
unchanged Sanskrit forms are, however, occasionally met with, but 
are no more organically connected with the Hindi, than such Latin 
phrases as ^id e8t\ ^et cetera\ are thus connected with English. 
Examples are, ^rf«, gen. sing, of «S, *all'; «rSm= vi%.y abl. 
sing, of ^A ; filfftr, * parents', nom. dual of Rl?J ; fl^T:, * the rains', 
nom. plur. from «lS ; f^, * with pleasure', instr. sing, of f^. But 
the most of these are very rare ; and, with few exceptions, are only 
found in poetry. 

64. Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, with 
the usual loss of their case-terminations, but are by no means com- 
mon, and, with a few exceptions, they belong rather to literature 
than to the colloquial. Examples are, of superlatives, 'ij, * most 
excellent', from ^ ; whl?m, * dearest', from An. Comparatives are 
yet more uncommon ; we have noted il^W, * slower', from IW ; 
quiTIT 'more holy', from CTKI. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit 
comparatives, when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the 
comparative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

65. The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi (as might be 
expected of words in such incessant use by all classes) in an extremely 
mutilated and corrupted form. But the unchanged Sanskrit numer- 
als are occasionally foimd in Hindi literature, especially in the 
headings of chapters. So also, we occasionally meet certain cases of 
the Sanskrit pronouns ; more especially, the gen. sing, of the 1st and 
2nd personal pronouns, IW and Wl. 

66. The Hindi verbs, without an exception, are Tadbhava words. 
Still, in poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses are occasionally found ; thus, 
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from the root «lil, we have ^m^^ * I salute^ Ist sing. pres. Parasmai. 
But such forms as this have no organic connexion with the language. 
The Hindi, howeyer, besides the regular Tadbhava participles of its 
Terbal conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sanskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres. part. Atmane 
in Jut; as, from the root ^, 'BRf^m, 'existing, present', and, very rare- 
ly, the indecL past part, in ^W as, in the Rdmdyan^ ftrfW. Much more 
common is the past part, in H or if (9); as, e,g., from ^, ^, ' done, 
made'; from «wr, ^W, * spoken, said'; from ^, jrf, * filled'; from gi , 
^iffH, 'fascinated'. Not uncommon are fut. pass, participles ; whether 
those in ?1SQ, as from ^, ciSffsq, 'worthy to be done'; or 9R^, as QW^^, 
' to be received', from ^f ; or in Q, as ^li$, from ^, ' to be seen, 
visible'. Very rare is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in ^ ; as, from *!, 
*' to be'^ the final consonant H having been rejected, viToov, ' future.' 
Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions and 
conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will be given 
in the appropriate place. 

OF TADBHAVA WORDS. 

67. The plan of this work will not allow the space necessary to an 
exhaustive discussion of the Tadbhava words of Hindi ; but a brief 
exhibition of the processes by which they have been formed, will be 
found of service in the study of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student 
to an intelligent acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, refer- 
ring the student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 
propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important of those 
phonetic laws which have operated and are still operating in the 
Hindi dialects of N. India. 

Of Vowel Chcmgea. 

68. As has already appeared,! Hindi exhibits a decided tendency 
to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent a is constantly 



* Little has as yet heen written on the subject ; the student, will however, 
find Mr. Beames* Comparative Grammar of great value. The " Essays in aid 
of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaufian languages", by Dr. Hoemle, are 
well worth careful study. Vid. Joum. As. Soc. Beng. Part I, No. II, 1872, 
and Part I, No. n, of 187b. f Vid. §§ 10, 11. 
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dropped from unacoented syllables, eyen though its omission be not 
marked by the use of a conjunct consonant. Y and ^ are very com* 
mouly silent when final ; in other positions they usually remain. 

a. But Mr. Beames has noted the frequent elision of m and ^ initi- 
al, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable prepositions 
^iRsi, 9lft|, ^qfk, ^ra, etc^ is the first member. Among his illustrations 
are iKfeRfT, *to peep', from Sk. ^nsor^, 'overlooking'; ^hpir, *to be wet', 
from Sk. W^; «teT, * seated', from Sk. ^ofqg; to which may be added 
others, as iftlTf?!, ' a family priest', from ^U^IUSH ; and XI3RRT or II6I€H, 
Ho send', from theSk. causal base, ^crami. V initial is sometimes 
omitted in simple words also ; as, e.g.^ in 91^^, ' a pumpkin ', for Sk. 

b. TheSk. fem. term. W is often elided; as in«n?f, *a thing, word', 
Sk. cin^ ; 'ifr, * sleep', Sk. fifyr. So also ^1 final in feminines in n^, 
whence come Hindi feminines in 9| ; as illf%H, ^ a gardener's wife ', 
from *TO^, for Wlftw ; %5f , the wife of a %5. 

c. ^ final is dropped in many words now used as adverbs or pre- 
positions, but originally Sk. locatives sing.; as ^mhr, 'near', for Sansk. 
^wft; iOiy * with', for ^, etc. 

69. ^R is often changed to % in unaccented syllables, especially in 
Western Hindi. Thus, ^inv, * remembrance', becomes ^m<H ; Xf^^ 
* first ', is constantly pronounced and often written, H?fW.* w is 
changed to ^ in ^CWIT, * a weasel', Sk. v^og^i. 

a. The vowels \ and ^ often supersede W in a preceding syllable, 
or cause it to be exchanged for the cognate gun diphthong. Illustra- 
tions of the substitution of the simple vowel are 1^, * a tamarind 
tree', for Sk. ^S^ ; ^in^, * ft finger ', for Sk. ifi^. In ^U, * a hole 
dug by burglfiurs', Sk. ^ra, and ^^n, * the beak of a bird', Sk. wg, the 
gun diphthong is the substitute. 

b. Very often in Sk. words, W, when followed by the semivowels ^ 
or CI, coalesces with them into the cognate diphthong, commonly the 
vriddhL Thus, the Sk. «!IW, * eye ', becomes ^ ; ^?W, ' time ', ^ or 
^ ; ^lom, * salt ', #ni, but also ^ ; WIT, * another ', by the previous 
substitution of CI for H, «ftrc. 

c. Here may best be noticed the operation of a law by which ^ 
was regularly substituted in Prakrit for the Sanskrit declensional 

* For further lllaBtrationB, see the section on Dialectic Changes. 
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termination mn {W.)* Although, in most Tadbhava words, the 
corruption of this termination in the standard dialect, has proceeded 
Btill further, till only ^ or ^ final is left, yet many illustrations still 
remain, as in the pronouns, where, e.g,, the rel. §hr and the (Braj) interr. 
iST, stand respectively for the Sk. H: and ^i. Similarly, we have, 
from the Sk. iRrair, HT^, * the second day before or after the present*. 
d. Quite anomalous is a tendency, exhibited chiefly in the numer- 
als, by which ^ becomes %, as, e.g.f in 9^^^y * thirty-five', for Sk. 
iWiniiiifi; 9fllHl^, * forty-seven', for Sk. ^S^fFenftim. The same ten- 
dency is illustrated in sbnf, ' egg-plant', for Sk. chH, and a few other 
words. These cases, it will be observed, are quite distinct from the 
similar change of ^ to % already noticed, which is evidently due to 
the epenthesis of Y. 

70. % iy ^, and V present few instances of change. But Y ia 
changed to «, in ^U«ll, * to smell', from Sk. fira ; and 4 to % in 
IR^R, * testing', for Sk. ni^^RV. ^ has become w in the common 
word ^ni^, * lightning', for Sk. i%ii^?T. In wky * rheumatism', 
for Sk. w^f I am inclined to regard the ^ final as having arisen 
from the cognate i|, ^ final having been dropped, and 9 (y) length- 
ened in compensation. In ftwV, * a dot', from Sk. ftl'gr, we have 
apparently a real change of ^ to 4t ; unless, indeed, after the ana- 
logy of many other Tadbhavas in 4t, 4t represents, in this instance, 
the Y of a Prakrit form, HBIl^^^ (?). 

71. ^ undergoes various changes. When initial it always appears 
in Tadbhava words as ft, as in ftRr for flgfir. When non-initial, the 
most common substitution is % as in fiiy, * a vulture', for JT\I ; VSt^ 
* a scorpion', for ^THRR. It may be changed to % as in wn, *a horn', 
for i|1f, and wNl for JfjP^ * death'; or even ^, as in i^, *a house', for IJ^. 
It often becomes ^, commonly under the influence of a contiguous 
labial ; as in ^W, * remembrance', for ^J*[m ; or ^, as in pPT, * dead', 
for ij?f:. Less frequently it appears as ^, as in ?»g^, ' earth', Sk. 
ij^nrr ; ursre, * the rainy season', Sk. ITT^. In many cases, even 
when non-initial, it is represented by the consonant T, in combina- 
tion with one or more vowels ; most commonly ft, as in f^fV> * ^ 
householder', for iprei; or even ^, as in TfjU^H, 'creating', for ^['SR ; 
or, under the influence of a labial, ^, as in ^^, ' a tree% for Sk. ^. 

*Cfl Varoruchi Prakr. Prak. V, (1). 

5 
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72. % % and ^, in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit words, regu- 
larly appear as long in Hindi, in all oases where the original ulti- 
mate syllable has been dropped. This is most of all to be noted in a 
large class of Sanskrit and Prakrit words formed by the suffix ^. This 
includes a few Sanskrit nouns of agency, but especially, a very large 
number of words, chiefly Prakrit, formed by the addition of an in- 
organic OR to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found 
to cover most Tadbhava masc. nouns in w final, and fem. nouns 
in 4t, as also many nouns in 4t, denoting trades. Examples are, 
Wtm^ •a leopard', 8k. ifPnc; (Prakrit fiw#rP); "dnfX, *a horse', 
8k. dTOTI:, (Prak. drKlTP); wwft, *a fly', 8k. iSmX; WJ, * sand', 
Bk. VT^^; H^, 'olarifled butter', 8k. Tm: ; ^n^, 'a barber', 8k. ^nfuifi:. 
The ^ and V of these words have probably arisen directly firom inter- 
mediate forms, ^Ar, Bdr,t 9 and Ql having been euphonioally inserted 
after the elision of ^. t 

73. When, in the process of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit conjunct 
has been reduced in Hindi to a simple consonant, a short vowel, pre- 
ceding such a conjunct, is regularly lengthened. Thus, the Sk. 9^, 
^hand', becomes, in Hindi, ?nr; VlTl^, ^flre', ^mi; 1(^ ^ sugarcane'^ 
^W; filg: (l''g'll:),^teT; i^iilf?!, * twenty', «ft^. 

a. Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gun diph- 
thong is the substitute ; as in #TSt, ' a leper', Sk. ^g^ ; ^, ^ ginger'^ 
8k. ^f^iS. ^ under such circumstances commonly becomes 4t, as in 
jte, ' back', from ^ ; ^^, * sight', from gig. 

b. But in some such cases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds with various 
prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radical syllable, the accent 
has prevented the lengthening of the vowel, as in derivatives from 
the Sk. ^7«IT, (^r^+^VT), * rising', where H. has ^[^SHXy etc., and 
not ^d«ll. 

74. Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their own short, 
when any long or heavy appendage is added to a word. This occurs 
specially in the first member of compounds ; as in CRSim, ' a high- 
wayman', where 93 is for 5ira, * a road'; iRfro, * a water-carrier', 
for HwhpT ; ^piwit, * a flower-garden', for ^picint ; ^?rara, ' winter'. 



* Concerning this Prakrit suffix, see Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §§ 89, 1; 164, 
19 ; et pcmim. f Vii § 77, h (1). t Vid. § 78. 
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for ^ohmre. So also where heavy terminations have been added ; a8 
in^^mr, 'old age', from ei^; iviST^i, 'sweetmeats', firom^n^, 'sweet', 
Sk. Wjg^: . For the diphthongs the corresponding simple vowel is 
the substitute, as in {^li^, dim. from «tet, ' a son'; j[dAhl, ^ a younger 
Bon', from drsr, 'little', Sk. Wf:^ (^n^R:). 

75. Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit are in Hindi regular- 
ly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the Prak. nom. sing. term. 
Wr, for Sk. miy in arohaic Hindi, and among the modems, in Naipali, 
and often in other ^imalayan dialects, regularly becomes 9. Thus 
Sk. 19^:, 'an arrow', Pr^k. ^^, is in the Rdmdyany '^^] ^l^mT:, 
'affection', PrAk. H^pnJh, old H. ^Rljn^. It should be observed, 
however, that in later Hindi,* this short 9 also has been dropped, 
leaving, e,g,y ^l^pcni anurdg, for 1I]J^. Similarly, 9 or % final, in 
the conjugation of verbs, often appears as W ; as in ^TV for %r7, Sk. 
vicifH ; frff for W%, etc. ^ medial becomes % in fiw, 'white', for iSn. 

a. But where, in Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, we have 
witf, trdr, ^% final, the standard Hindi presents irr, ^, and V. In 
the western and Himalayan dialects, % and ^ appear for the Pr&k. 
11%. t % medial becomes V in 9^R, for $r^nf ; and % medial, % in 
Arm, for Sk. dif^i;^. 

b. Most changes of V and % to % and ^ are dialectic. The reverse 
process is exliibited in dmr, ' a grandson', for Sk. drsi, and itsis, ' a 
pilot', for Sk. oKoff. 

76. The modem Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly prefix a 
short m to words beginning with a conjunct in which 9 is the first 
letter; thus, e.g.^ f^, 'a woman', becomes H^, or, with some, ^resV ; 
Wlf, * a place', msvni, etc. Such forms are occasionally found in 
literature; as, e.g.y in the Rdnidyan^ IT^RI, for ^fe, 'praise', and 
irerR, for ^snt , ' bathing'. 

77. When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two vowels have 
been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of allowing the hiatus to 
remain, as in Prakrit, very often, though by no means always, seeks 
to avoid it, either, where the rules of Sandhi will permit, by uniting 
the concurrent vowels ; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, 
usually H or 9. Thus, the Sk. lRi?l, ' he walks', ?f being elided, 

* Vid. § 68. t Vid. §§ 101 . . . 103. 
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becomes, in old Hindi; iFnf, and in many modem dialects, B^ or ISi[^ 
The 8k. fimrT^?!:, * thirsty', H and ft being elided, and a inserted, 
becomes ftwrer ; ^rnW:, * crazy', n being elided, and «l inserted, be- 
comes «rT«RrT, but sometimes dfHHI or dl^i'l. Occasionally, as in g4, 

* a needle', Sk. ^, and Alf<rf , ^the cuckoo', Sk. JillI«M, the hiatus 
is suffered to remain. 

a. While these combinations often take place in accordance with 
the Sanskrit rules of Sandhi^ this is by no means always the case. 
The following exceptions may be especially noted. 

(1) A short vowel after a long often disappears ; as in ^WT, *to cry', 
where ^Tf is for ?TWI, from %TO. The short vowel, however, some- 
times maintains its ground, as, e.g,^ above, in cttr^^n, for Sk. JilKln;!. 

(2) The simple vowels, B+W, ^+^, sometimes coalesce iuto the 
vriddhij instead of the gun^ which the Sanskrit law would require ; but 
this often is dialectic. Examples frequently occur in the conjugation 
of verbs ; as, e.g.^ #%, 'he laughs', from ?^n, Sk. ^{^ffh ; and probably 
ir^, 2nd plur. imperat., *walk', from the old H. B^. 

b. The semivowels H and Q, after B or their cognate vowels, W and 
^, are often treated as vowels, so that ^+il, like B+W, becomes % or 
^; B+«l, like ^+^,= % or ^; ir+U, like if+if,=i, and^+«l, like 
^+^,=^. Thus, as before noted, ^OTH, *time', becomes ^; Wl, 

* existence', ih; ^^m, *the senses', If^.* 

(1) This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
nouns in ^ and ^ referred to in § 72. The ^ of the ultimate being 
rejected, H or 9 was inserted to fill the hiatus, giving us, e.g,^ for the 
Sk. dlfew, *a mare', Prak. iWfW, first a form dr^UT, from 
which would successively come the forms ^f^, and finally, 
VI becoming ^, €iT^. By a similar process, from the Sk. eii^l, 
Frak. sn?!^, we should have the successive forms, SIT^OT, ^^^^^ ^n9* 
It may be noted here, that in the colloquial throughout Oude and 
the Doab, the intermediate forms thus postulated as the original 
of nouns fem. in ^, still exist. In the dialect of W. Oude, e,g.^ we 
have ^ffw, (as if from a Sk. form Tlffnim) for ^W^, * a buffalo-cow'; 
dr^UT, Sk. dlfew, * a mare', etc., etc.f 

•Vid § 79. t It is to be remembered, in investigating words of this class, that 
this sufBx ^ was in Prakrit added indifferently to almost any word. Lassen's 
words arc *omnxh\i8 thamcUlfi'. Yid. Lass. lust. Ling. Prac. passim. 
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OF CONSONANTAL CHANGES. 



Simple Consonmits. 

78. Any smooth mute, except 5 or V, also ^, H, «l, ^, and 1?, when 
single and non-initial, may be elided. The vowels thus brought to- 
gether, combine, if similar ; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, 
as in Prakrit ; but in the modern dialects, n or «l is preferably 
inserted. Examples are, Sk. A^RR:, *an assembly', Prak. ft^r^, 
H. dw, for the older Mar. ^%; Sk. ^fil^, 'sister', H. «MH, 
where the medial aspirate, Ji being rejected, has arisen from the 
aspiration of W; Sk. 5«iV, * a needle', H. ji; Sk. <^Ih, * night', 
H. lif ; Sk. TO*, ' fourth ', H. #niT ; Sk. ?^, ' the heart ', H. 
iw ; Sk. g^, * rising of the sun', Old H. ^^ ; Sk. Wl, * a well', II. 
Wni; Sk. ^JTH, *a lamp', H. finiT; Sk. |jmrT, *the day of new 
moon', H. |F^ ; Sk. f^lSlTf , * marriage', H. Biyrf , for fsPRTf?. HWR, 
' the nose', for Sk. «IIKI4hl, has probably arisen from a collateral 
form Hl^^hl. 

a. 9, when elided, would seem in most cases to have first passed 
into 1?. The older Hindi generally preserves the form in 1?, and, 
rarely, even those in ^. Thus, in the futures, we have oliTn?, * thou 
wilt do', for etiiUj, 2nd sing, fut.; but in m^ff%, * thou wilt regret ', 
2nd sing, fut., the ^ is preserved. After QRlf^, comes next ^K?:^ and 
finally ^. In %r^, * a twin brother', for Sk. ^^T^, we have an 
example of the less common elision of H in nouns. The irregular 
Sandhiy v+iBT=#r, instead of ^, may be noted. In the case of 
verbs, the elision of 1 medial is much more common. Additional 
examples are vA for ^Itri^y * is', ^^, ' do, make', for eiRj, etc. 

79. The labials, n, «l. *r, % when medial after a or a, very commonly 
soften into the cognate vowel ^, which then combines with the pre- 
ceding a into the diphthong W[ or ^. Thus the Sk. WIT, 'another', 
becomes in Hindi, first ^9VCn, and then ^ ; ^m^y ' salt', becomes 
'Stt ; TOW, * going ', ihfT, ' the going home of a bride ' ; srm^, 
*a dwarf', dRT; imrsi, •excellency', llJlT. In such cases, the nasal 
element of Yf is often retained, in the form of an Jnusvdr attach- 
ed to the diphthong, as in H. ^fttrt, 'a whisk', for Sk. fWT. So 
also, the palatal tl, under similar conditions, passes into the cognate 
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vowel % whence, by Sandhi, arises the diphthong, ^ op ^ ; as, f?.*;., 
Ill ?rt, * sleeping', for Sk. mpi ; ^ or ^, * time*, for ^mi. When 
IT precedes H, the tl combines with it into the cognate long vowel, 
as in Y7^, * an organ of sense', for ^n. 

80. A final consonant is usually rejected. Thus, mn|, * renown', 
becomes ^re ; WfTiR, ^self ', becomes ^vni. By the same law, ^ final is 
dropped in all numerals ; as, e.g,^ in ^TRS, ' eight', ^n9| ' ten', for 9lgH, 

81. Initial consonants commonly remain unchanged. The excep- 
tions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant 9, initial in a 
conjunct ;* or if in other letters, they may be traced to the disturb- 
ing influence of a neighboring sibilant or aspirate. Thus the Sk. 
ftmftf, ' superhuman power', becomes WfRI ; to, 'ohaflf', jrai; nw, 
* a noose', ^ihj ; simi, ' vapor', *fTO. 

82. When medial, hard mutes, as in other Aryan languages, are 
frequently softened. Examples are WJf, * a crow', Sk. 9inR; ^9^, 
*a small awl', Sk. ^fft. The change is especially common with 
the cerebrals, as, e.g., in €hVT, a 'horse', Sk. €h3^; ^1^, 'reading', 
for 113^. V more commonly passes through 9 or 9 into the cognate 
vowel % and thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occa- 
sionally it stops at 01 ; as in ?ITBI, ' heat', for Sk. ?ini, and in the 
fifties ; as, e.g., WOW, * fifty-two'; ^ftrapl, * fifty-four'; ?i?rnsR. * fifty- 
seven', etc., where 9 is for the H of nhv, which remains in some other 
numbers of tlie same series ; as, e.g., TTITiR. * fifty-three'. I should 
therefore suppose that such forms as 9TXR. ^ehxR, etc. must have pre- 
ceded the forms now in use, but hitherto I have not met with them 
in Hindi. Marathi preserves the form #nR ; but the other forms 
agree with Hindi. Rarely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute, 
as in ITO^, * sweat', for Sk. n^Sr. 

83. Letters of one organ are often substituted for those of another. 
Thus, palatals are exchanged for cerebrals or dentals. The most 
familiar illustration is found in the case of the numerals, 41, 43, 45, 
47, 48, where H is the substitute for H; as, e.g., in ^^KTIT^W, * forty- 
one', for VQh€llHl^» Sk. ^eh€[(f«liRii^. Mr. Beames has noted a large 
number of examples, involving the apparently cognate roots, ini, ¥9, 
sq, 79, etc., from the Sk. f^.f 

* Vid. § 97. t Vid. Comp. Gram. § 57. 
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a. The cognate languages present nnmerous instances of the change 
of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely found in Hindi 
outside of the lUjput^ni and Himalayan dialects. In the Marw&r( 
dialect, the rule is universal, in respect to ir and Wy which, although 
still written, are always pronounced as s. 

84. Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, whether 
initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are numerous ; as, e.ff,^ 
few, *side', Sk. Rr^; ¥T, *fear*, 8k. ^; TT?, * burning, envy*, from 
8k. inf ; Hfm, * to fair, from Sk. im ; ?5hFr, * a sectarial mark', for 
1?fm, which is also used; WFSf, ^old', for Sk. ffg. In this case, 
however, the cerebral is probably due to the absorption of the ^. 
Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, ^BT ; 
as ^, ^ a place', for Sk. ^srni ; snrr, * a police-station', as if from a 
form ^VHRR:, etc. 

a. But in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a dental, 
as in the Hindi, ^TVIT, * to be pressed down', from Sk. V^, etc. 

b. Through the change of V to f , the cerebrals, and, through the 
cerebrals, the dentals, modulate into ^ This is especially characteris- 
tic of the eastern Hindi, which constantly substitutes T for f , as also 
for 9. Thus, vmiy ^to fall', from Sk. HH, becomes, in E. Hindi, V[^ ; 
BO also the regular form ^l¥^, ' a girl', from the root 9K5, appears in the 
Rdmdyan as ^R^. In flTHm, ^a tank', for Sk. fmn, the cerebral V is 
changed to 9. Similar is H. flw, ^a servant, disciple', for Sk. «te, and 
Mar. ^^sdr, * to open', for ^g^iwr, where ^ is for 5. In ^^^T^, * an 
axe', for Sk. ^6U, W is the substitute for 3. In the numerals, from 
eleven to eighteen, the T of TH^ regularly becomes T, except in %?I9, 
' sixteen', where 9 is the substitute. But the dialects give also %TT9, 
after the analogy of the other numbers in question. T is changed to 
V in VWI, ' thatching', for VH^* 

85. In the standard Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava words, as, e.g.^ in n^, 
* virtue', for ^ ; Of, * merit', for gm ; and universally in the infin. 
termination of verbs, wherever the laws of Sandhi would require Wl ; 
as in ciRffT, * to do, make', instead of ^RTin' ; ITOIT, * to die', for YinrT. 
But in the Himalayan and B^jputan^ dialects the reverse tendency 
is exhibited^ the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to the 
dental. 
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86. n initial is regularly changed ton in all Tadbhavas, as in Wlt^ 

* an age', for 97!. It is also hardened when doubled and final, as in 
^RTil, * the sun', for wS. T is changed to ^ in ^TH?fT, ' a river', Sk, 
^ftn ; as also in OT^, * hair', if from i^, * to cover'. But this is far 
less common than the reverse change of ^ to T, which is very frequent 
throughout the Hindi country. 

87. The sibilants are all prone to change. IF is constantly pro- 
nounced, throughout the Doab, as ^; as, e.g,y in fr^T, 'region', for 
feiin, etc., etc. n very commonly becomes ^, as in n^, *a man', for 
9Rcq ; $ra, ' a fault', for $nir, etc. But in writing, H is generally 
retained, and in some districts, as in Marwar, has usurped the char- 
acter ^ in all words whatever. H becomes ^ in ^, ' six', and ^fUT, 
*sixth', for Sk. "m, ^. ^ becomes ir or ^ in HRWr, * oovetousness', 
for HIH4JI. Similarly we find #roT, * beauty', for Sk. #raT. The ten- 
dency of the sibilants to pass into the pure aspirate, of which the 
cognate languages afford so many examples, is abundantly illustrated 
in Hindi. Thus the IF of ^18R is changed to 1? in all the numerals 
from eleven to eighteen inclusive, as also the ^ of ^n^ in the seven- 
ties throughout, except in ^W, * seventy', and 4^\m\ * seventy-nine' 
which is from another root. Thus the Sk. ^i)i<9j«j, * thirteen', becomes 
?i^f? ; ^WR^Jjfh, * seventy-one', becomes ^[^f^, etc., etc. This change, 
as regards these numerals, is found in all dialects alike ; but, except 
in some of the Bajputana and Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met 
with in other words. Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive 
or universal use, are, however, to be explained by reference to this 
principle. These, however, will be noted in another place. 

88. Very common is the substitution of the pure aspirate W for 
any of the asiprated mutes ^, H, V, ^, or w. Examples are, W, 

* mouth, face', for W^ ; wf, * rain', from ftn ; ^ISHI, *to speak', from 
the root ^ ; ^, * curdled milk', for ^fu ; mTT, * deaf, for mfeR. If 
initial, however, the letter commonly remains unchanged. I hdve only 
found instances of such a change of an initial aspirate in the case of 
W. A notable example is found in the verb %RT, * to be', from the 
Sk. W. To this may be added l|t^, ' a pot', and J^, * a cheque', 
for Sk. vltWy H¥. This change of these aspirated letters is more 
common in the old Purbi than in modem literature; additional 
examples will be found in the section on the dialects. 



• 
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89. Before leaving this subject of the ohanges of single letters, it 
may be well to refer to an old Prakrit habit of adding to various words 
the aflBx ^. This Pr^kritio ^ is not to be confounded with the Sans- 
krit aflfix ^, which is added to roots to form adjectives and nouns of 
agency. Unlike that, this Prakrits is wholly unmeaning.* Although, 
in modem Hindi, this affix has commonly disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to be noted, as having influenced the form of a great 
number of modem words. And even so late a writer as Tulsi Das, 
dr. 1600 A. D., frequently uses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, with 
this old Prakrit affix.t We shall have frequent occasion hereafter to 
refer to this usage. 

90. The Hindus have an odd habit of inverting syllables, which 
should be remembered in the investigation of obscure words. Thus, 
in the west, people say vrmsi^ for tri^RT, « object'; in the Doib, Hfl^, 
* bathing', for l«fr»l, Sk, ^IT^, and ikm for ihiR, ' sick'; in Tirhut 
and Garhw61, VJIRT, for ilf^RT, *to arrive', etc., etc. 

OF CONJUNCT CONSONANTS. 

91. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants in Hindi, 
is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of this work will not 
allow us more than to indicate the general principles which have ope- 
rated in the case. We shall enter into detail only so far as may be 
necessary briefly to illustrate these general laws, and refer the stu- 
dent for a full discussion of the subject to Mr. Beames' Comparative 
Grammar.? 

• Even Sanskrit contains many words thus formed ; as, e.g., 1^3^, * a horse, 
^^d^, '^ thorn'; j)(^ih, 'an assemblage', etc. But in Prakrit the use of this 
affix was greatly extended. On this subject, which is of some etymological 
importance, the student may consult Vararuchi, Prakf . Prak. iv, (25) ; Lassen, 
Inst. Ling. Prac. pp. 288, 460, 461, 476. 

fVid. § 105, fe. 

J It is proper that I should here express my indebtedness to Mr. Beames for 
much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. Although the 
substance of this chapter was written prior to the appearance of Mr. Beames* 
work, I have derived from him many additional examples, and have remodel- 
ed this section, with a view to greater brevity and clearness, somewhat after 

the plan of his chapter on ' Compound Consonants'. 

6 
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92. The general principles which regulate the treatment of con- 
junct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly summed up under 
two heads, viz. : 

(1) Where the members of the conjunct are of equal or nearly 
equal strength, the Hindi, in older words, rejects the first of the 
two consonants ; in those of later formation, it separates them by 
a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal strength, 
as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the weaker is dropped. 
In some cases, however, the remaining consonant, under the influence 
of the vanishing letter, is itself modified, and often transferred to 
another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, there was^ 
in the Prakrit period, an assimilation, in the case of strong oonjuncts, 
of the first to the second consonant ; and, in the case of mixed con- 
juncts, of the weaker to the stronger. Not a few examples of this 
earliest process are preserved in Hindi ; as, e.g,^ in H?^!?:, *a stone^ 
mmty *a fly', and the old form, irw, * hand*, for the Sk. ireRt, «fWiT, 
and ^^. Further illustrations will be found below. 

b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct has been 
reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, originally preceding 
the conjunct, is usually lengthened in compensation. But when long 
and heavy syllables follow, and in a few other cases, this compensa- 
tory lengthening of the vowel is sometimes neglected. 

c. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is to be re- 
membered that the first four letters of the five * vargs ' are called 
strong^ and all the others weak letters.* It is further to be noted, that 
in the practical application of these principles, the strong letters are 
regarded as of equal strength, but the weak letters vary in strength 
among themselvos.f 



• Vid. § 6. 

t Mr. Beames arranges the weak consonants in the order of their strength, 
as follows, viz. : first the nasals, then the sihilants, and, last of all, the semi- 
vowels. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. The 
semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the strongest ; 
^z»9 01 ^with the power of 5), l| (with the power of n)^ ^^ X, 9 ^softened to 
^)> ^ (softened to \). Vid. Comp. Gramm. p. 360. 
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93. The following examples and remarks will illustrate the above 
rules. In the following strong oonjunots, the first consonant is 
rejected ; iiT?ft, * a pearl ', for Sk. AlIH^l ; T^, * milk', Sk. JTOT ; ^TO, 

* seven', Sk. ^J[^. The vowel remains short in gw, * connected ', for 
9ffi ; and generally when an accented syllable has in Sanskrit follow- 
ed the conjunct; as in 4^«ll, ^rising', firom Sk. ^n+^VT. Most strong 
conjuncts, in words written as Tatsamas, are by the common people 
among the modem Hindus, divided in pronunciation. Thus, nlBTy 

* a word', becomes ^^R"; i^JJ, * satisfied', ftlTCl?!; «R9J^, 'work', W!Ry etc. 

94. In the following conjuncts, the elements being of unequal 
strength, the weaker is rejected; mz., ^insf, 'fire', H. M(nt; ^p6, 

* wool', H. ^W ; Tliif^, * pregnant', H. Ttlffim ; ^Wlfro, * astrology', 
H. drmv ; OT^, ' the rains', H. xmm ; gW, * price', H. ^ra ; #f , H. 
^ ; ^, ' a woman', H. fhHT. 

a. K following H in a conjunct is very often separated from it by «; 
as in IR^^, * shade', Sk. in?1l9TilT ; n^liTir, * brightness', H. XRUT^, 
OTHT, 'favor', tiwnr, etc. 

b. The root HT, 'to know', becomes W, as in WRT, 'to know'; this 
is further weakened to tl, in {^QT^, ' wise', and ^|in«f, ' foolish', for 

95. A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually vanishes, 
leaving AnusvaVy and lengthening a preceding short vowel. This 
class of words is very numerous. Examples are enter, ' a thorn, Sk. 
e^iUiMi ; ^rt^, * the moon', Sk. ffsf ; ?ihrT, ' copper', Sk. ?ri, etc. 

96. IV, T, and 9, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear, transferring 
the dental to their own organ. Thus the conjunct fH becomes fH in 
^5W, ' true', for Sk. ^3?n, and ^5^^, ' death', Sk. 5gf^. ^ becomes H in 
mrmy ' to-day', Sk. m^ ; W becomes ^ in ^hi, ' twilight', Sk. ^VCT. 
T very often modifies the dental, if first, and more rarely, if second iu 
the conjunct. Examples are, «ira, 'a road', Sk. Bl^^ ; gf^, ' old', from 
Prak. TO«, for Sk. ^; WE, ' doth', Sk. qq ; irar, ' little', Sk., ^gy. 
This assimilation, in the case of a J.abial, is much more rare. The 
chief examples are afibrdod by the numerals, in the combinations 
of iy, ' two', as SITTf, ' twelve', for Sk. JTTini ; wfe, ' twenty-two', 
Sk. ^ndtllfl, etc. Analogous is the derivation of W^, 'self', from 
the Sk. HTfiR. 

97. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, disappears, 
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commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, we have 
ZrS\, from Sk. ^few, *an elephant'; UhUlfH, * west', Sk. UTran; fW, 
* an udder', Sk. ^OH ; ^OTIT, *dry', Sk. |QI6R ; W5, ' eight', Sk. ^Bg^. In 
some cases the aspirate assumes a separate existence^ and is even 
transferred to the beginning of a syllable ; as in ^J^, * a bone', Sk. 
^S^ ; wni, * bathing', Sk. ^TR ; ojq, * a flower', Sk. gni. For a 
conjunct formed by m, n, or H preceding a sibilant, the regular 
substitute is 9. Thus ^W, ^destruction', becomes JfQ ; ^IW, * a letter', 
TOF ; '^^W, * a fish', l^lf ; ifcQTI, * desired', Y^S^ 

a. But, in conjunction with m^ the sibilant often merely leaves an 
aspiration, without changing the letter, as, in old Hindi, W^VT, ' a 
letter', for Sk. ^8rw, and 9icra^, or ITT^, ' a fly', for Sk. STT^RRr. 

b. In a large class of words beginning with ^, chiefly derivatives 
of the root Wt, ^ to stand', the dental has been transferred to the 
cerebral rarg. Such are, e.g.^ the words, ^, ^a place', 3blT, *a 
police station'; Z^^ * erect', Mar. 5R3T, 'where', etc., etc. With a 
weaker letter the sibilant remains, as in WS[V9, ^ necessary', for Sk. 
Q^ntV^ etc. 

98. While the foregoing exposition of the phonetic laws which 
have operated in the development of the Hindi, is necessarily but 
brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may at least indicate the 
path of research to the student ; and aid him in interpreting the 
various strange and irregular forms which one often encounters 
in old Hindi books, and in the diverse local dialects of modern 
Hindi, 

OF DIALECTIC PECULIARITIES. 

99. Before leaving this general subject, it will be advisable, as a 
preliminary to the subject of declension and conjugation, to notice 
briefly the peculiar characteristics of the chief dialects exhibited in 
this grammar. These peculiarities are both lexical and etymological. 
Notable differences often obtain ii;^ words chosen to convey the most 
common ideas. Thus, * to send', in the standard dialect, is d^RT, in 
M6rw4ri, d^ldr ; in the E. MdieiH. * To call', in the standard dialect, 
is ^MMI, in the Rdmdyan, dr^R, in E. Hindi, S. of Allahabad, 
TTT^TRR. But the indication of these lexical differences; belongs to a 
dictionary rather than a grammar. 
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100. As to diflferenoes in the forms of words, these respect, in some 
instances, merely individual letters ; the word, both in its root and 
termination, remaining essentially the same. Some dialects, again, 
in some cases, present us with an inflectional system, so different 
from that prevailing elsewhere, as to compel us to postulate for it a 
separate origin. Thus, in such different forms as, e,g,y eastern II. 
W, High Hindi, WT, K. «r^, B. «l^, ' great', we have nothing 
which is not explicable by the laws of phonetic change. But, on the 
other hand, in the case of the futures ^I^IIT, E. Hindi, V^isr, B. and 
K. W^rif, *I will go', we have differences inexplicable by any pho- 
netic law, and must therefore assign each of these variant forms to a 
different origin. Differences of this latter sort, can only be exhibited 
in detail, when we come to treat of declension and conjugation. It 
will suffice at present to indicate briefly a few distinguishing peculi- 
arities of the various dialects. 

101. In the Braj, the inflectible VKt final of the standard dialect, (for 
Prak. #r, Sk. ^:,) in adjectives, and verbs, commonly appears as ^; 
but in nouns, the Prakritic ^ has become W. Often in verbs, and 
more rarely in nouns, ^ final is vriddhied to %. Anusvdr is used 
much more freely than in High Hindi. Short a in close roots is very 
often lengthened ; as, e.g.y in illH^I for ^^RT, *to keep'; ITRI^, * to 
walk', for freRT ; ^hf , * true', for m, 

102. The Kanauji is related closely to the Braj. Where the Braj, 
as above, has ^, the Kanauji retains tbe Prakrit #r. 7 final remains 
unaltered. Anusvdr is used in season and out of season. 

103. The Marwari and Mairwari agree with the Kanauji in pre- 
senting ^ instead of the inflected ^, and extend this usage so as 
to include nouns, saying, e,g.^ €h^, instead of Ql^T, * a horse', etc. 
W is preferred to a medial a, as in Braj, as in ^nr^T *to adhere', 
for ^URT, HT^, for ilg^, *earth', etc. These dialects, and, it is said, 
the Eajputana dialects generally, agree in that, unlike those of the 
Ganges valley, they constantly prefer the cerebral nasal iir to the 
dental ^, Thus, the standard forms, WX^J^ *own', "imj, * to be^ are, 
in Marwari, ^m#T, %r#r. Quite peculiar, again, is the aversion of 
these dialects to the letter ^ ; which, when medial, is very commonly 
dropped ; the concurrent vowel-souuds then coalesce, according to 
the rules of SandhL Thus, Sfi^^, *to say', becomes, in Mar., ^8%, for 
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9t^sdT, from CRTldr ; infod, * ought', tfi ; mfw9, * sir', becomes ^ra ;* 
H^T, At. ;fA, *a city', ^ ; nn^^, ' first', ^^ ; ^f^, ' said', «R%, etc. 
But in S. Rajputan^, ^ is very commonly substituted for ^, as, e.ff.j 
in inWi, 'understanding', for ^TO«R, etc. The Ar. «*i^ *a throne', 
becomes ?ni?f ; the Persian stiob, «a king', «n#r. ^ initial becomes «l 
in HI«IH, *a curse', for Ar. e:^^; and •P^H, ' London'. The 8k. ^WWff, 
* wonderful ', is transformed into ^iTsrer. 

a. As appears from the above examples, in the Ilajputan& dialects 
IT is very commonly preferred to W in unaccented syllables. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that the Sandhi %, in 
the above cases, must have arisen, not from 1Rf+^, but ^+ir. Occa- 
sionally, H or ^ is inserted between the concurrent vowels, as in 
SRmdr, for CftBTSTT v'Wn); ^nrs, for WfV, etc. 

104. Inasmuch as the Kumaoni and Qarhwali, so far as we know, 
possess no literature, our materials for the illustration of these dialects 
are comparatively scanty. But it will be abundantly evident from 
the sequel, that their affinities are not with the contiguous dialects 
of the valley of the Ganges, but with those of Rajputana. We note, 
especially, the preference of the cerebral to the dental nasal, as in 
unnrr, * own', for ^HRT ; ^aPBrrOr, * made', for Q^TTUT, and in infinitives 
generally, as ^I#T, * to cry', for ^WT. There are also indications of 
the same aversion to 1?, that we have noted in the Rajputana dialects. 
Thus, in Garhwali we hear 4(1^1, * he will be', for ^Tf^, H. H. %T?n. 
In Kumaoni, CRt, and irt, 'where', 'here' stand for Cfift, mt ; and ^F^, 
for ^'^HT, * to say'. The Sandhi in this last case indicates a previous 
substitution of ^ for the unaccented ^, instead of IT, as in W. Uindi. 
^ becomes ^ in flli^HI, * a honey-comb', for ^Ifia^fT ; and IT becomes 
^ in ^TOT, * under', for ^^. Very many nouns terminate in ^ or ^ as 
in archaic Hindi, as, e.g.y ^■9rT|r, *a sheep'. These dialects are marked 
in general by great abbreviation, especially of verbal forms, but this 
will be illustrated in the tables of conjugation, 

105. Coming to the eastern dialects, that of the Rdmdyan claims 
special attention. It should be observed, however, that Tulsi Das 
has allowed himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialects, and even from the old Prakrit, as 
the exigencies of the metre, or his personal fancy might suggest, 

• For this SandhU Vid. § 77, a, (I). 
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The student should of course carefully discriminate between such 
foreign elements, and those which are distinctive of that form of 
Hindi in which the poet wrote. Although, e.<7., the Braj perf. part, 
in itly and the K. in % are often found in the Ramdyan^ as also the 
Bhoj. perf. in ^, neither of these are to be regarded as belonging to 
the old Purbi, in which the poem is written. 

a. The Prtlkritic term. ^, which elsewhere appears as IHT, ^, or 
^, is, in the Rdrndyaiiy regularly reduced to ^. Thus ^WT, * a bride- 
groom', becomes ^^1?; fihitT, * third', WW ; i)fll, perf. part., * con- 
quered', ^ft?!; Wl, 'large', «R, etc. Many nouns which in High 
Hindi end in the silent a, in the Rdmdyan terminate in M, Examples 
are numerous, as ^W, * an arrow', ftw, * the head ', ^, *the face', for 
the modern standard forms, W, ftr, Wf .* 

4. Diphthongs are often resolved into their elements, especially 
in the conjugation of verbs, as, e.g,y qff^, for ^; wnr, for *i9t. 
These forms have frequently been referred to a careless style of 
writing ; but we think that investigation will show that they are, in 
most instances, bond fide grammatical forms. The dioeresis of the 
vowels will, in most cases, be found to indicate the elision of an 
original consonant. Thus QITCV, ' he does', stands for a Prakrit form, 
qsrm, for Sk. ^i^rfh, where ?f has been elided. But we shall have 
occasion to notice this matter again hereafter. 

c. For ^, W is sometimes written, as in nmra, for ^l^. Some 
words are written indifferently with wra, W^, or ^ ; thus we find 
^nsft, TTsft, and ^, all signifying * your excellency', % is sometimes 
written for ^W as in ^, for Wlf, * a place'. 

d. ^ is very often substituted for W or % before affixes and suflSxes. 
Thus, we have wftw, 'a child', for vn^m ; w9^, * was', for WPS ; ^R^, 
* say', for 'TOf , etc. This change never occurs in roots, except in the 
final vowel. This ^, thus derived, is prosodially common, but more 
often short than long. 

e. Quite characteristic is the frequent allowance of an hiatus, 



* This final u is the characteristic vowel of the final diphthong o of the 
Frak. nom. sing. This termination represents a stage of the language imme- 
diately preceding the modern forms, in which, the u being no longer sounded, 
it is no longer written, so that all this class of words are reduced to the form 
of nouns ending in a silent a. 
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where both Sanskrit and modem Hindi would avoid it, either by 
Sandhi, or by the retention or insertion of a consonant. Thus we have 
ftpw, * husband', for 8k. nw, modern Hindi, Rw ; ^iBf, * a son', for 
5BR ; niTOI, ' living', for f^an?!, etc. The semivowels ^ and ^ are often 
softened to V and ^, producing a hiatus, which is sujffered to remain ; 
as, e,g,, firar^, * love', for xarR; JW^, * at the door', for jffi, 

/. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of the sim- 
ple aspirate H for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, ^fTf , * gain', for 
WW ; ^«T^, *anger', for jRrer ; inr, ' lord', for 5im, etc., etc. Instances 
of this change occur in every dialect, but it is especially common in 
the Rdmdyan, 

g. The cerebral ^ r does not occur. Its place is usually taken by 
T, * as in xii, * they fell', for ilf ; Hi!<hH, obi. plur., 'girls', for ^TfT^R^. 
But sometimes an original Z for a modern V is retained ; as in H<5, 

* an earthen jar', for the modem )Br?l. T is also very commonly pre- 
ferred to 9 as in ?I^, ' under', for ?# ; W^y * thin, lean', for ^«^ ; 
fe^^wAf, * showed', for nr^f^tWI. H is regularly substituted for W, as in 
^, * virtue', for JW ; and ^, for IF, as in %W, * grief, for dw. 

h. The unmeaning Prakritic suffix m is of frequent occurrence.f 
The following instances may be noted : of nouns ; 9iT<6hl, * a wife', 
^fscRT, *the fist', ^TOT, *a ship', for TTTT, ijgt, and ^J; of numerals, 
OT^, fc'ur', xwraRK, 'fifty', ftlfeK, *acrore'; of pronominals, etc., KhlH^, 

* how much', cinpii, * some', 9|fnR and «I|?^«F, * much', Qi9^, * ever '. 

106. The modem eastern dialects exhibited in tiiis work, are exclu- 
sively colloquial, and their peculiarities need be only briefly noticed. 
The Avadhi, or dialect of Oude,t as well as the Rivai, bordering 
it on the S., are both characterized by the existence of the same short 
7 which we find in the Rdmdyan, Abundant illustrations will be 
found in the tables of conjugation. In the Avadhi, all masculine 
nouns are commonly made to terminate in W or ^^ in the nom. sing. 
Thus, ^TtH, * a parrot', is in Av. Sl^RT, or ?^rTOn ; H^, * house', U^MI or 
^mr, etc. II Feminine nouns commonly terminate in HT or ^. A 
final vowel, long in High Hindi, is shortened before HT, but remains 
long before en. Thus •I^, * a river', becomes iftin or ^i\m ; «n^, 

* sand', «F!in, etc. 

• Vid. § 88. t Vid. § 89. J Sometimes called Kosali. || Observe that, by 
Saiidhi, a or d+u=zau. 
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n. These forms in W, it may be observed, occur commonly in the 
Kanauji dialect also. The forms in W I have heard often on the 
frontiers of Bivfi, and should suppose that they were as common 
there as in Oude. 

107. Mr. Beames has indicated, in the Joum. B. A. Soo.,* the 
following peculiarities of the Bhojpuri dialect. The gun and vrid* 
dhi vowels are preferably left uncombined, so that, e^g.^ for ^ and ^ 
we have Wl, W9. The final inflected W, is often shortened to a. 
Soft are preferred to hard mutes, as, e.g^^ in 4hl^ ^to throw', for 
IRVPVT. ^ very commonly becomes t, and ir, 9. T is substituted for 
^, as in the RdmAyan ; thus l^rp, * a horse ', becomes i^R. For 
the inflected W of substantives in High Hindi, ^tRT or 9inr are 
oonstantly substituted, as in 9if^^, ^ black', for W^ ; dsw, ' a son', 
for «ter.t 



CHAPTER IV. 

OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

Gender. 

108. Hindi substantives are aflfected by gender, number 
and case. We have first to consider the subject of gender. 
Only two genders, masculine and feminine, are recognized. 
The neuter of Sanskrit, (which has been retained in the 
Mar6-thi,) the Hindi, as well as the closely related Panjabf, 
has lost, so that the gender of many nouns is of necessity 
ambiguous^ being apparently determined solely by popular 
usage. 

109. As a general principle, Sanskrit nouns, introduced 
into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original 

• Vol. Ill, Part 2. 

1 1 judge that the hiatus here marks the place of an original Prdkritic k ; 
the forms are therefore older than those in d or o, or even those fonnd else« 
where in iyd and wyd. 
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gender; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 
there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted the follow- 
ing words, which, although masculine in Sanskrit, have become femi- 
nine in Hindi, m. : WJI (Sk. ^ITW), *fire'; ^Rhl (Sk. llfft), 'flame'; tm 
(8k. wA), 'heat of the sun'; 9fiQRR, * a tinkling'; HQ, * incense '; STO 
(Sk. cire), 'odor'. WtfXy *a strong wind', if derived, as some say, 
from the Sk. masculine, QITQ, is another common illustration ; but the 
original identity of the two words is not certain. 

b. The following Sanskrit masc. nouns, are in Hindi commonly 
reckoned fem., though occasionally masc, m. ; ^te or ^, ' victory'; 
OTI, *a tune'; TTW, 'burning', and, from the same Sanskrit root, ¥Tf, 
*envy', 'malice', ^hsr, * the eye', W^, 'a thing', andlTTH, ' the body', 
from the Sk. neuters, ^rf%, ^P^ and lini, have become fem. So also 
#5, ' the body', and Q^R^, ' a book', in Sanskrit, masc. or neut., axe 
fem. in Hindi, ijfg, ' death', masc. or fem. in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 
always fem., as also is the derived Tadbhava, ^^. 

c. Of the contrary change from a Sanskrit fem., to a Hindi masc, 
I have noted only one common example, viz., ftr^, ' a pearl', from 
Sk. Ari^T)^. 

d. In some cases, the reason of the change of gender may perhaps be 
found in the influence of coexisting Urdu equivalents. Thus, e.g., the words 
WTTC, SreFT, TCR^, noay have become fem. through the influence of the Urdu, 
tyD, Ua. and wU^. In the case of some Tadbhavas, the words may possibly 

not be, in fact, descended directly from the Sanskrit, but from similar Prdkrit 
words, which have not been preserved in literature. 

110. Although, as thus appears, the gender of a Hindi 
word is often apparently quite arbitrary, yet there are cer- 
tain rules by which the gender of most nouns may be 
known. These rules respect, either the signification of 
nouns, or their terminations. As respects thfeir significa- 
tion, we have the following principles to guide us. 

111. The following are masculine, viz. : — 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names, of large, or coarse and roughly made objects, 
as contrasted with small, or more finely made objects of the 
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same kind ; as wfT gdrd^ * a cart*, in contrast with nif^ 
gdriy * a carriage', fern.; T^m rcw^rf, *a heavy rope', ^nmpothd^ 

* a tome'; in contrast, respectively, with t^ rdsai^ *a small 
rope', and trft^^Ae, a book'. 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and rocks 
generally; as %rt sond^ 'gold'; ^rar rupdy 'silver'; -wmt jas- 
tdy * pewter'; ikr Mr a, *a diamond'; cj^ ka?ikar, * nodular 
limestone.' 

Exc. The following axe feminine, t>iz.; mHii chdndiy * silver'; and 
compounds in whioh ^TlfSRT or WF^ {^f^WfUf) is the last member, as 
Ht Jijf^lW pdndumrittikdy ' opal'; ^Mm<HH) aondmakkhiy * goldstone'. 

(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of the 
week, and of the astrological Karcms; * as ?Scri acmwaty 'a 
year'; ;|h budh, * Wednesday'. 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common or 
proper; as injTf |?aAar, *amountain'; mm, sdgar, *the ocean'; 
fiift^riri, *a mountain'; fttar vindhya, *the Vindhya range'. 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies, as ^, pronounced 
euraj\ ^ ravi, etc., *the sun'; ^ shukr, *the planet 
Venus'; ^ ketu. * a comet'. 

(7) Most words denoting aflfections of the mind ; as m 

prem, * love'; ^m kopy * anger'; #Ito lobh, * avarice'. 

JExc, All Sanskrit nouns of this class in W a final are feminine ; as 
WV( ichchhdy * desire'; also the three following, m., ^Hhr arainch, 

* enmity'; HW krudh, and occasionally, wrer krodhy * anger'. 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. This 
includes the following : 

fl. Many nouns in ?iT /rf, from Sanskrit bwes in g tri ; as ^T?IT ddtdy 

* a giver'; ihgT yoddhdy * a warrior', from nyuy * to fight '; where the 
final m tdy for the sake of euphony, has been changed to W dhd. 

b. Some nouns in ^ i, from Sanskrit bases in W^ m, as QICT^ kdrt^ 
' a doer', and its compounds. 



* The Pundits reckon eleven Kar<w, seven moveable, and four fixed, of 
which two equal a lunar day. 
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c. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in 9 A ; as 9Q$9nR upadeihakj 

* an instructor'; J^m raehakj * a maker'. 

d. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in In (9 n), especially 
common in poetry, as the last member of compound words ; as 9T9 
haran, *a remover'; ^4611194 dukhbhanjan^ *a destroyer of grief; 
qfflTmnsR patUpdwan, * purifier of the guilty'. 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last member is a 
Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun ; as TBR^iFC 
rajnichar^ * a demon', lit. * night-walker', UiHio^ dharnidhar^ * sup- 
porter of the earth ; vx^O^pdphar^ * remover of sin'. 

/. A numerous class of Tadbhava substantives vsmxyd (VIT iyd^ VQt 
and ^); as ndnT gawaiyd^ 'a singer'; 'iidilT lewaiydy ^a taker'; 6&IU.4I 
dhandhariydy * a crier'. 

112. The following are feminine^ viz. : 

(1) All names of females. 

(2) Names of the lunar days ; as wm duj\ * the second *; 
rngSi ashtami^ * the eighth*; iRirnsm amdvas, * the day of new 
moon*. 

(3) Most names of rivers; as rtirr gcmgd, *the Ganges'; 
WWT Uwcmdj * a river in Tirhut'. 

Exc. %ni son, ' the Bone', BSh aindhu, ' the Indus', and 99nni, ^ the 
Brahmaputra', are masculine. 

113. As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no general rale can be 
given, further than this, that the majority of names, especially of large trees, 
are masculine. The many various names of the lotus, esjalaj, 8aroruh, hamcdf 
etc., are all masculine. But the names of a large number of plants and fruits 
are feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it is not necessary to 
enter into further detail here. 

114. It would not be easy to assign a reason for these rules in every case. 
In some instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common term, has 
determined the gender of the individuals included under it. Thus, names of 
mountains are probably masc, because the generic terms, parhat, gh-i, etc., sig- 
nifying 'mountain', are masc. So, probably, names of metals, etc., are masc, be- 
cause the common terms, dhdtu. ' a metal% patthar, pdgjidn, etc., *a stone', rcUn^ 

* a jewel*, are masc. In the case of the exceptions, chdndi, and the compounds 
of mfiitiJcd and mdkshikd, the fem. terminations d and { have occasioned the 
deviation from the rule. So also, the days of the week are reckoned masc., 
because the words, din, divas, etc , ' a solar day', are masc. ; bat the names of 
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the days of the month are fern., as following the gender of tUM, ^ a lunar day*. 
StiU, at last, the ultimate reason for these rules must he found in the imagi* 
nation of the people, which assigned the gender of inanimate ohjects, according 
as masculine or (eminine attributes were supposed to be predominant in 
them. 

116. The foUowing rules have respect to the terminations 
of nouns. 

Nouns having the following terminations are masculine, 
viz. : — 

(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in w a or ^ a% final ; as H¥r 
ghardj * an earthen jar'; ^ derd, * a tent'; ^itrar Jhold, * a 
wallet'; h^ dhtia/a, * smoke'. 

Exc, Diminutives ending in lEOT are feminine, as, e,g.y f^lUT ihaili' 
ydy * a small bag'; ftrifHT chiriydy * a small bird'; ^niphuriydy * a boil'. 
The following are also fem., viz. : iWTT gud^ * betel nut'; ififtlT jhingd, 

* a shrimp'; Stw tod^ * the act of feeling'; fsinni biriydny * time'. ^ 
thdn^ ^ a place', is maso. or fem. 

N, B, Tadbhava maso. nouns in d may be recognized as such, by their uni- 
form inflection of <£ to e in the obliqae cases of the singular. 

(2) Most nouns m^uor^u^in their diphthongs, ^ o 
or ^ aUf or in the cognate semivowel n v, whether with 
or without Antisvdr; as wg madhu, * honey'; 5R#5 kaleu, 
*a luncheon'; ci^pdr charhdoy *an ascent'; ii^ mahyau, 

* buttermilk'; wra bhdv, * an emotion'; uta gdnw^ * a village'. 

The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 

a. Nouns fem. in ^ u, 

mv^ achakshu, ' spectacles'. ?1^ tarku* ^ a spindle'. 

WW dyUy * age'. «rei bastUy* * a thing'. 

'W ikshUy * sugarcane'. ijfj mrityu* * death'. 

#V chanchu. the ' beak of a bird'. ^ renu. * sand'. 
^jambu* * the rose-apple'. 

b. Nouns fem. in ^ t<, ^ iin. 

fn^ dphtiy * opium'. [grass'. 9jun, * a louse*. 

B|l or ^ ulu or uliiy ^ a kind of ^TT^ ddruy ^ ardent spirits'. 

n gii, * excrement'. W|l or W^ bdlu or bdrii^ * sand'. 

*Also rarely masculine. 
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chamduy 'shoes fixed to pat- M Mw, * the earth'. 



®v 



. chamuy * an army'. [tens'. ^ 9^ rehu pehu, ' abundance'. 

^ champu, ' a work in alternate ^TOr idmi^ ' a pumpkin'. 

prose and verse'. ^ /w, * the hot wind'. 

WltJdgUy ' a place'. ^T^ sdrii, * a starling'. 

c. Nouns /em, in ^ o, ^ oh, 

^rdt chhdon, * shade'. St hhon* * the eyebrow', [wan'. 

ah^yoArAon, ' risk'. M^^\ mlnOy * the full moon in 8^- 

«F^ bdoy 'wind'. ^RC^ sarsoHy ' a kind of mustard'. 

%f soHy ' an oath'. 

rf. Nouns fern, in €It a«^, ^ amw. 

ih gauKyf ' opportunity'. ^ /?flw, ' the one in dice'. 

9\ dauny * flame'. ^ laUy ' the flame of a candle'. 

e. The following in Bl », are feminine, its. : itei wer, *a foundation'; 
^ tevy habit, custom'; ^ra wnsi rdv chdvy * merriment '. 

/. The following are of either gender, viz, : MkK\4k khardunyX * wood- 
en sandals'; ^T^ thdony * a place'; ^9^T^ sahduy ' help'. 

l^em. Many words are written indiflPerently with one or another of these 
cognate letters ; as, e.g., cn^ or «nQ ; \^m «r yrnk ; ^ * r ^ ; dt or ^, etc. ; 
but as this does not affect their gender, it has not been thought necessary to 
repeat them under each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in re tva and n ya final are all mas- 
culine; asfeiTTO ishvaratva^ * godhead', from 'hsR ^At?ar, 
* God'; TTW rdjya^ * a kingdom', from the base tt«r rdjan. 

a. These are all Tatsamas and are all derived from concrete nouns. When, 
in any case, a Tadbhava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, its gender 
is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to § 109 ; as, e.g,^ 
rdj, for rdjya^ masc. 

(4) Nouns formed with the suffixes « y, 'bom of, 
iw pan^ Jim pand^ or xn pd, English, *hood', *ness', are all 
masc; as ^[^mjalaj\ 'a lotus', from itmjaly *water', and the 
suffix -mj, lit. 'the water-bom'; w^^m larakpan^ 'chUdhood'; 
im^pxn burhdpdy * old age '; ini^nm murakhpan^ * foolishness'. 



*Also &/tai(ff. t Occasionally masc. X ^n ^he E. always fern. 
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Hem. The anomalous form ^«5^ luchchhpnni is fera. 

(5) Nouns mnn (^ n) are both masc. and fern.; but the 
majority are masc. Among masculines in ^ n may be 
particularly noted the following, viz. : 

a. All nouns of agency ; as "^^ dahan^ * a consumer'; if[9H ganjari^ 

* a destroyer*; etc. 

b. A large class of Tatsamas, (Sanskrit neuters,) as ^m^ ayan^ 

* a place'; TTf ddn^ * a gift, alms'; T^ darpan^ * a mirror'; ^5P!, gydn^ 

* knowledge'. 

c. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in n final in a con- 
junct ; as Qiy yatn^ commonly pronounced and often written as a 
Tadbbava, wmjatan, * labor'; ^SJJJ svapn^ * sleep'. 

d. Add to these a large class of verbal nouns in^ n (Tadbbavas); 
as fra^ chalan, * going, walk'; ^9f^ karan^ ' action, deed'; mm mdran^ 

* slaughter'. 

Exc. The following list comprehends most common fem. nouns 
in H w: 

in^rsiT«l advan, * braces for tighten- \SRf dharan^ * a beam', * accent'. 

[ing a bedstead'. Wl dhuUy * propensity', ' ardor'. 

WWnf dnrdn, 'spirit, proper pride'. 55H phutan^ ' a quarrel', [tree*. 

WCFmrsR dvandvanf ' tidings of iTSRTin bakdyan, ^ the name of a 

[arrival'. TW^ rahan^ * method'. 

uiran^ * fragments', * cast-ojff ^ ram, ' night'. 

w», ' wooF. [clothes'. ^d^H sutkun, ' a rod'. 

«RPf kdfif * shame'. OTf sunghan^ *act of smelling'. 

^ kain^ * a bamboo twig'. ^^niR sut/ian, * drawers'. 

T^RCiifR khirkin^ * a window'. ^ «fle>i, * a hint', * a wink'. 

THf ^Am, * disgust'. [thatch'. |pl A«», *name of a coin'. 

W^ chhdn^ * a bamboo &ame for a 

116. Nouns which have the following terminations are 
feminine, viz. : 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns inm a final. Under this head, 
we may note especially : — 

a. Nouns in wr a and m nd (HT wo), from roots either unaltered or 
affected with gun, as, from the root ^ts^, JUGjgt ic/ichhd^ 'desire'; from 
gn, ^p^Wf trishm^ ' thirst'; from f^W, 'S^n' kkhd^ * a line'. 
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h. Abstracts In m td^ derived from nouns and adjectives; as, from 
5ni, * courteous', ^i^HI namratd^ * courtesy'; IW, * lord', W^ prabhutdy 

* lordship*. These are very numerous. 

Uxc, A few Tatsama nouns in W d, from bases in Wl an, are mas- 
culine, according to § 109. The principal of these are ^sSwPIt animdf 

* the faculty of becoming invisible'; OTT murddhd^ * the head'; HfWt 
pakshmdy * pulmonary consumption'; ^WT shlesjimdy * the phlegmatic 
humor'. 

Rem, But the following, from bases in Wl an, have become fem. 
in Hindi; viz,^ 'S^plihd, *the spleen'; YlffHT mahimdy * majesty'. HFCT 
^efri, ^ a star', is both masc. and fem. 

(2) Many nouns in ^ i final are feminine. 

a. Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract nouns 
in m ti and ^ ni\ as 9lfh matiy Hhe mind'; ^iTlf?! sa^gati, intercourse'; 
9^rn3f <7/a;»', 'weariness. Under this class come also such nouns as 
i|% vriddhiy ' increase'; «|% buddhi^ * wisdom'; where the final affix 
fh ti has become fkl ^^t by aandhi. 

JSxc. But the following nouns in m i are masc, viz. : 

fl!. Names of animals, as ^ift kapi, * a monkey'; ^ni krimi^ * a worm'. 

6. All compounds with ifel c?At ; as unnj paridhi^ 'circumference'; 
ftlffer nidhiy * a treasure'; wfttfer vdridhiy * the ocean'. 

c. To these add all nouns in the following list, mz, : 

^VIT?lfv atithiy ' a guest'. Hlfif pdni^ ' the hand'. 



flA^At, ' the eye'. WH mani^ * a jewel'. 

^ifiai agniy * fire'. H% yashtiy ' a stick'. 

^1^ am, * edge of a weapon'. ^ifiil rdshiy ' a heap quantity'. 

mifi archiy ' fiame'. Blffil mhniy * fire'. 

^li% asiy ' a sword'. «nft vdri or snft i^rt, 'water', 

^iftn asthiy * a bone'. 5ltfi| wtA», * rice'. 

9IRn?i drdtiy * an enemy'. Ufftl shdliy ' rice'. 

?Tftl (foe/Aj, ' curd'. ^ini sachiy * intimacy'. 

CTHI dhvaniy ' sound'. ^glTH surabhi ' nutmeg'. 

(3) Most nouns in ^ ^ final are feminine, as h€i roH, 
* bread'; ftnnt fim^/, ' supplication'; uraV fl^aZ/, * abuse'. 

* Sometimes masc. 
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a. Except those included under § 111, (8) 6., and the following : 
^m) amiy * neotar'. irft dahi^ * curdled milk'. 

lift an, * an enemy'. m^ pdnt, * water'. 

iSt ghi^ * clarified butter'. ^T^ motij ' a pearl', 

^yf, ' life', * soul'. fnft hdthiy * an elephant'. 

Hem, These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions of 
Sanskrit masc. or neut. nouns. Thus, WfHi and H^ are corruptions of 
W|?t and ^ ; ^ff^ and Tft, of ^ (^ITT^R:) and ^TO ('rfwft); ^ and 
WR^, of tW and mfirt ; ^T?it, of ftrftwft. They thus all come under 
the general principle laid down at the beginning of this chapter. 

(4) All nouns in tz hat, cis wat, or br! wat, are feminine; 
as iFRRT^ chanchandhat, * a throbbing '; ^smtwz huldhaty ' a 
calling'; srtsis handwat^ 'a fabrication'; ^irrafi sagdwat^ 

* relationship*. 

Rem. It may be observed (1) that these nouns in hat are all derived from 
verbal roots in d final, and are, for the most part, alliterative, and imitative 
words : and (2) that the Q| and the n are in some dialects frequently dropped. 

117. It is to be observed; in the application of the above rules, that each 
rule is to be regarded as limited by all that has gone before, oven though 
words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.^., dhohi, * a washer- 
man', is masc, though not explicitly excepted from §116 (3), because it is 
already included under § 111 (8) 6. 

117. The above rules have especial reference to those 
words of Sanskrit origin, which make up the chief part of 
the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of such 
Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in Hindi, 
the following principles will enable the student, in most 
cases, to determine their gender. 

(1) Most Arabic and Persian words in ^ a or 9 ^ (Ar. I 
or 8 c)> are masc; as ^rnn dart/d (b^»i), *a river'; wm: khdnah 
(*3u), mm gundh (s^^^), *sin'. 

Uxc. The following common words are fern., tnz. : ^RfT k/iafd (^*-), 

* a fault'; ?R^ tarah (c)^)) * manner '; TOT dawd (1^), * medioine'j JOT 

dud ( tp^ ), ' a prayer'; J'TOT dunt/d (^^), * the world'; W^J bald\ h ), 

' a calamity'; ^ ruh (c;;)> * Bpirit'; ^OTf saldh ( c*^ ), * counsel'; ^^ 

{fh^)i 'morning'. 
^ 8 
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(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which n ta is 
the first syllable, and ^ w, the vowel of the last syllable, 
and which have the final consonant doubled, or the final 
vowel lengthened, in the second syllable, are masc. ; as 
fm^ taalluq ( jJ^* ), * connexion'; ?imQr7i taldwat (cy^as), 

* reading'. The word H'igi HawajjuV ( ^f ), is an excep- 
tion. But words of this form, though common in Urdu, 
are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words va ^ t ^ and u ah 
jis are fern., as ^^f^ hukumat (o**yo.), * government'; 

HT^tir ndlish ( j^^ ). 

Exc. The most common exceptions to the above rule are the fol- 
lowing, viz. : ihlxl gosht {^^^), * meat'; ?l^l?! takht, M6r. fHRl (t^^-i*), *a 
throne'; ^T^l?l darakht (oo.^,^), often mispronounced darakhutj and even 
darkhaty *atree'; ?TOIfl?<is^ (ow«„i), <a hand'; ?r€fl do^t {«>*-;<i), 'a friend'; 
»P9 wflA-sA (^>5>), * a picture \ * a print'; Wl 6w^ (cu^), *an idol'; WK 
%cakt («t^;), often mispronounced wakat^ and even wakhti uAl sharhat 
(cio^), * a drink'. 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with ?! ta for the first 
syllable, and ^ ^ as the vowel of the last syllable, are gene- 
rally fem.; as ti|k tadbir ( y^,y^ ), 'an expedient'; nghi taj- 
toij ( )i;?^ ), * a plan', mi^ tdwij ( c^^f^ ), ^ an amulet ', is 
masc, but will scarcely be met with in Hindi, except, pos- 
sibly, in the extreme west. 

118, Most compound words follow the gender of the last 
word ; as JiM^^i ishicarechchhdy fem., ^ the will of God *; 
jh^him gopindth^ masc, 4ord of the milk-maids'. 

Exc, But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most frequently take 
the gender of the first word, viz, : w^raFR, ^iHdUAICK^ fem., * walk', 

* behaviour'. 

FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

119. Tadhhava masc. nouns mwid final* usually form 
their feminines hy the suhstitution of ^ / for ^Ki d.\ Thus 

• Yid, § 116 (I) N. B, t^lways, where the a represents an original aJcah. 
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ilTfT gJiord^ * a horse', makes drft ghoriy ^a mare'; fer betd^ ' 
' a son', ^sSi heti^ ^ a daughter'. 

a, A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or trades, make 
the fern, in inf in ; as, e.g., CR^tT kaserd, 'a brazier', fem., %^I<«V kaserin; 
<^( diilhdy 'a bridegroom', fern., jTJrfH dulhin^ * a bride*. 6S<I thatherdj 
*a brazier', makes the fem., ^^ thatheri. ^IdUUl hhatiydrd^ *an 
inn-keeper', makes its fem., ^Idi41i) bhatiydri or WOTlft^l bhatiydrin. 

120. Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 
and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination ^ /. Examples are, of Tatsamas ; $d de7)i^ 
a goddess', from ^ dev\ ^ putri, *a daughter', from m 

putra ; ^n^tmi brdhmani, * a Brahman woman', etc.: of Tad- 
bhavas, df^ bher^, *a ewe', from df bher; i^ bandari, * a 
female monkey', from drr bandar^ etc. 

121. Masc. nouns in ^1 / commonly form their feminine 
by adding si n, the final vowel being previously shortened ; 
as ¥lnft dhobiy *a washerman', fem., ^hraw; w^ mdli, 'a 
gardener', fem., wRw mdlin; mi ndiy *a barber', fem., ^tw:h 
ndin. Nouns of this class are all Tadbhavas, and conctmon- 
ly denote professions and occupations. 

122. Masc. nouns denoting occupations or trades, if end- 
ing in a consonant, form the fem. by the suflSx in in or i^ni; 
as, e.g., ^hk sondr, *a goldsmith', fem., ^hiUm aundrin or 
^|3iR^ sundrni ; 5|RfR kaldr, * a distiller', fem., eh^iK^ kaldrin 
or cR^in^ kaldrni. 

a. So also, many pure Sanskrit masc. nouns form their 

fem, in ^ ni. These include, especially, many names of 
animals ; as vkw^ ainhani^ ' a lioness', from ftir ainh ; fiprf^ 
hirn{y *a doe', from F^rw hiran. 

Bern. In some cases, i takes the place of a before the termination ; as from 
•tni ' a serpent', the fem., vnTjM. H^, ' a husband', makes its fem., q^. 

a. In like manner is formed (a final vowol being shortened) the 
fem. of Tatsama nouns of agency in ^ ^ ; as I9H^1<) hitkdri, *a friend*^, 
fem., Tisfl^hlK^ hitkdrinL 
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123. The suffix Wm dnt^ is added to Sanskrit nouns^ to denote 

* the wife of; as, e,g,^ vlnnn^ panditdniy * the wife of a pundit', from 
Upgn pmidit ; ^fTRl^ indrdni^ * the wife of Indra'. This usage is 
extended to a very few Persian words ; as, especially, ftwRT^ mihta* 
rdniy * the wife of a sweeper', from mi?lT (y^^). 

124. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form their 
fern, by adding the suffix wwm din, a final long vowel being rejected. 
Thus, $ni\ dobty *a class of Brahmans', makes its fem., ^^l^H dubdin ; 
jA^ pdm^e, * a brahmanical title', fem., ^WlWlyl pardin. 

125. As in other languages, the feminine noun is, in many instan- 
ces, quite a different word from the corresponding masc. term. 
Examples are, ^it^ Banr, * a bull', fem., 7rT% gdoy * a cow'; jwir purush^ 

• a man', fem., ^ stri, 'a woman'; w4 bhdt, *a brother', fem., irff^ 
bahinj *a sister'; 9xm pttd, * a father', fem., «T?n mdtd, * a mother'. 

126. Nouns of agency in m retain the same form in either gender; 
as, e.g., l^m gawaiydy * a singer', ^nn?raT lapatiydy * a liar', masc. op 
fem. 

127. In the fem. term., /, as found in Tatsama nouns, we have simply the 
regular Sanskrit fem. termination. But the same terminations in the fem. of 
Tadbhava nouns in d will be found to represent the Sanskrit fem. term., ihd. 
Thus, as, e.g.\ glwrd, *a horse', is for the Sanskrit ghotahah; so ghoH, 'a mare', 
is for the Sanskrit ghotikd, throngh an intermediate form, ghoriyd. Similar- 
ly, aMri, * a cowherdess', from ahtr, Sk. dhMrah, has arisen from a Prakritic 
form ahhiHkdt whence aJUrid, ahiriydy Mri, Tadbhava feminines in n, tt», ni, 
liave probably all arisen from Sanskrit masc. bases in in, fem., ini. Thus, e.g, 
indlin, 'a gardener's wife*, from mdU, (Sk. mdlin, nom. sing., ^ndlf}, is for 
mdlini', dhohin, 'a washerman*, masc, dhoh%, for a form, dhdvini; aundrin or 
9undmi, ' a goldsmith's wife', points to a Sk. masc. base, svarndkdri^t (fem. 
wan^dkdritii), for the more common ava/n^akdra, 

DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

128. Declension respects those modifications of the norm 
by which are expressed the relations of n\imber and case. 

a. Hindi, in common with all the Indo- Aryan languages, has lost 
the dual, and only recognizes a singular and plural. If, very rarely, 
we meet a Sanskrit dual form, as, ^.^., ^ii^ pitrauj 'parents', from 
itig, 'father', such forms have no organic connection with the 
language. 
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129. The distinctions of number and case arc marked, in 
part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by certain in- 
flectional changes ; and in part, and more precisely, by the 
addition of certain particles to the base. Practically, Hindi 
has but one declension, from which certain classes of nouns 
exhibit slight variations, to be noted below. The following 
four rules cover all the inflectional changes to which sub- 
stantives are subject in the standard dialect. 

(1) Most Tadbhava masc. nouns in m a, inflect the final 
vowel to ^ ^, and those in ^ duy to it en or ^ e^ throughout 
the oblique singular ; all other nouns, masc. or fern., are 
uninflected in the singular. Examples of inflected nouns 
are the following: «w kuttd, *a dog*, obi. sing., i^ kutte; 
difT ghordy 'a horse', obi. sing., €rrf ghore; ^&m tdnhd, 'cop- 
per*, obi. sing., ?rtd tdnhe ; rf^ homiydn^ *a shopkeeper*, obi. 
sing., «ift[S haniyen or «iW baniye; wrt dhudriy 'smoke*, obi. 
sing., ^ dkuen. Examples of uninflected nouns are ura^ 
mdUy 'a gardener*, ht ghar^ *a house', ^iw^ larki^ *a girl*, 
nrm mdtd^ *a mother*, f^ritnt hiriydn^ 'time*, Tm rdt^ *night*, 
etc., all which, as to form, may be either in the nom. or obi. 
sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in wr ^, as rxm 
rdjdy *a king'; mmi dtmdy 'spirit*, ^um pifd^ 'father*, etc., 
retain the same form unchanged throughout the singular. 

Uxc, The following Tadbhava maso. nouns remain unchanged in 
the sing., viz. : WWT kdkd, *a paternal uncle', wn chachdy *a maternal 
uncle', ^irar Idldy * a school-master', 'a title of respect', and a few other 
nouns expressive of relationship. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure o A, follow the 
analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obi. sing, in 7^, as, e.g.^ 
*W: bandahy * a servant', obi. sing., ^n bande. 

b. Occasionally the voc. sing., even of inflected Tadbhava maso. 
nouns, remains uninflected. Thus, 'son!', is either dd bete^ or 
dST betd. 

c. It is difficult to give any rule or rules, by which the beginner. 
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unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly to distinguish 
Tadbhava masc. nouns in W, from Tatsama nouns having the same 
termination^ It will however be of service to observe, that 
1st, All nouns of agency and relationship in TIT, and 
2nd, All abstract nouns in TO, including especially a large number 
of common fem. nouns in ?VT, and a few in m (ibt), are pure Sanskrit 
and are never inflected. 

On the contrary, most common concrete terms in W are Tadbliava 
and masc, and are inflected as above to 7 throughout the obi. sing. 
For example, the following, viz. : ^mr data, *a giver^ eiiWH^l konialidj 
'softness', WV( ichchhd^ * desire', gwn trishnd^ * thirst', are thus indi- 
cated as Tatsama nouns and uninflected. But, on the contrary, the 
concrete terras, H^ ghard^ 'a earthen jar', ^W^RT /arH, 'a boy', 
U3STT ghtttndy ' the knee', are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to ^ in the 
obi. sing. 

(2) All such masc. nouns as are inflected by the above 
rule to ^ ^ or ^ e?^ in the obi. sing., retain the same inflec- 
tion in the nom. plur. In all other masculine nouns the nom. 
sing, and plur. are alike. Thus ^rf^iT larkd^ ' a boy \ obL 
sing., ^Sf^ larke^ makes its nom. plur. also ^tHt larke^ 
* boys'; irar garhd, *a ditch', obi. sing., ni garhe, nom. plur., 
nf gcbrhe^ * ditches', ^finn rupiyd, *a rupee', makes the obi. 
sing, and nom. plur., ira3 rupaye^ or ^fiw rupae. On the 
other hand, ht ghar^ *a house', SijfT yoddhd, *a warrior', w4 
hhdij *a brother', have in the nom. plur., also, rttghar, * hous- 
es', ii§T yoddhdy * warriors', virk blidt, 'brothers*. 

a, Althougb, thus, in many nouns the number is not apparent from the tcr« 
mination, yet practically this will be found to occasion no ambiguity. As in 
the use of such English words as * deer*, * sheep', etc., the number is generally 
quite evident from the context. 

(3) All fem. ^ouns in ^ i, ^{ /, ^ Uy^u^ make the nom. 
plur. in ^ an; all other fem. nouns, in ^ en. 

a. Observe, that fem. nouns in w d, occasionally, and 
those in ^ i, or ^ /, always, insert a euphonic q y before all 
such added terminations, ^ i final before ^ being regularly 
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shortened. Examples are ^nra^ larMj ' a girl \ nom. plnr., 
^nricKut larkiydn\ ftmj vidh% *a divine law', nom. plur., rai^ 
mdhiydn\ m^bastu, *a thing', nom. plur., si^mrt bastmn; 
itmjoru, * a wife', nom. plur., ^r^^Jorudn. But wn bat, *a 
word', ^ bher, * a sheep', make the nom. plur., wh bdten, 
di bheren. 

a. 'sgw richdy *a sacred ode*, and B?CT ghaidy *a heavy cloud', make 
the nom. plur. either ^^9!A rkhdeny 19^ ghatdeuy or ^^HlA richdyeny 
UdlD ghatdyen, 

b. Ql 27 is rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of H ^ ; 
chiefly after a labial vowel, as in^ira bhauwen^ * eyebrows', nom. plur. 
of At bhaun ; and in one instance, after ^ f, as in ^^^if^f^ putlitcdriy for 
qm^ putiiyduy * dolls', * puppets', from qro^ putli. 

c. A number of fern, nouns in vn iydy chiefly diminutives, form 
the plur. by the addition of Anusvdr only; as IdlHUI tiliyd, * a young 
hen', nom. plur., feftnrt tUiydn ; fv^ERiT dibiydy * a small box', nom. 
plur., iWart dibiydn ; ftroUT chiriydy •a bird', nom. plur., raf^prt, 
chiriydtv. Similarly, fsnsrar vidhvd, * a widow', makes the nom. plur., 
izra^ vidhvdn, 

d. irr^ gde or ?IT% gdoy * a cow', and ^m row, * fine hair', * down*, 
both reject the final letter before the plur. terminations ; as in the 
nom. plur., irrt gden, ^ roen, 

e. The numerals, when used collectively, either as substantives or 
adjectives, make the nom. plur. in ^; otherwise, the nom. plur. 
remains unchanged, as in^ Charon^ nom. plur., ^ the four', or ^n^ %i 
chdron ghore, * the four horses'; but mt dri chdr ghare^ * four horses'. 

(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fern., terminate in # 
on, throughout the ohlique plural; Antiavdr heing dropped 
in the vocative only. 

a. In the case of nouns inflected to ^ ^ in the obi. sing., 
this termination ^A on is substituted for the final vowel. 
If the noun end in ^ i^' or ^ i, the vowel, if long, is shortened, 
and a euphonic a y is inserted before the termination. A 
final long « i2 is shortened. In all other cases the termina- 
tion is simply added to the nom. sing. 
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Examples are, of nouns inflected to ^ in the sing., ^trwr 
ghordy * a horse*, ohl. plur., ^rtt ghoron, voc. plur., ^rfr 
ghoro ; «w kuttd^ * a dog', ohl. plur., ^r# kutton^ voc. plur., 
^m kutto : of nouns in ^ and x, ftigt billi, ^ a cat', ohl. plur., 
fti^pt hilliyon, voc. plur., raf||5T ; ¥^ dhohi^ * a washerman', 
ohl. plur., dift^ dhobiyon, ; ftifti t?irfAi, * a law', ohl. plur., 
fomaidi vidhiyon : of other nouns, q^m^ pustak, ^ a hook', ohl. 
plur., qprift! jpi^^aA:^^ ; tm rat, * night', ohl. plur., x^rdton; 
dr^ Joru, ' a wife', ohl. plur. tr^^ Joruon ; Rmr i>*Ya, * a 
father', ohl. plur., f%i7n# pitdon. 

a. Occasionally we meet with the obi. plurals, #9^ devton, tt^ 
rdjon, WfSl dtmon^ from $8Rn c?et?^a, * a deity ', Trai ra;'a, * a king \ 
^irfvif i^wa, * the spirit '; but these forms are incorrect, and have 
not the sanction of good usage. They correctly follow the usage 
of all Tatsama nouns, and for the obi. plur. add the termination 
to the nom. sing., making $cim^ devtdony Txm^ rdjdon, 9n?7Tr^ 
dtmdon, 

b. The following nouns, viz. , m^ gde, * a cow ', %il roniy * down \ 
lUsi gdnw, * a village', ^rt^ iidnw^ * a name', ^ta ddnw, * a time', uhl 
panwy *the foot', drop the final letter before the obi. plur. termination. 
In the last four the Aniisvdr before the final consonant is also often 
dropped, so that the obi. plur. of these nouns, becomes ITT^ gdon^ ^T^ 
roon, irrS! gdon^ ^ir^ ndoriy ^T^l ddon^ JxmXpdon. 

130. In the Braj dialect, ^ is rarely substituted for ^ in the obi. 
sing, of Tadbhava nouns in W, as in ^ for ^ ; but more common- 
ly the inflection remains as in High Hindi. A voc. sing, in W 
from masc. nouns in ^, is occasionally found, as ?nraw, * gardener'; 
^STTTHW, ' Lord ', from WTHT, ^rmt. In the nom. plur. of fem. 
nouns, ^ is often substituted for ^, as in TT^ for TT^, * nights'. The 
nom. plur. of fem. nouns in ^ is often formed by the addition of 
Anmvdr^ as in ^raf, for W^n!, ' books'; ^I^, for ^ifeirf, * friends'. An 
irregular masc. nom. plur., 4K<^Mi4l, * a class of servants', is found in 
the Prem Sdgar. In the obi. plur., # is occasionally vriddhied to ^, 
as in isft for ^, * houses'; but, more commonly, the obi. plur. is 
formed by the termination 1 or fit. A final long vowel is shortened 
before these letters, and H sometimes inserted after a final V. 
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Examples are, utA, *a sinner', obi. plur., QifiR, Hlftfil, ormRffW; 'iKt, 
* a woman*, obi. plur», 1lft«l or ^llftw ; ^, * a tree', obL plur., ftf^ ; 
IW, * a foot*, obi. plnr», TOR.* 

131. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan^ as in many modem eastern 
dialeots, a final long vowel in nouns is reg^ularly shortened through- 
out. Thus, for ty^fTT, ^a bridegroom', we have ^m; for BRp, 'an 
earthen jar ', B3 ; for 9fm, ' a woman ', ^Pflft, eto., etc. 

a. All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in precisely the 
same way. The class of (High Hindi) Tadbhava substantives in Ht 
does not exist, and all nouns are unchanged in the sing., except that 
for the ace. or dat., the termination {% or Bt is often added to the unin- 
flected base ; thus, TTnff or tTVifil, 'B&m', or 'to lUm', ^Mw or ^jM^, 
'the sage', or ' to the sage'. In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl. ; inff ]|n|, 9S{^ ^raf^S^ tTW, ' the king, having made 
inquiry of his Ghiru and performed the family rites '. Occasionally, 
at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, we find the termination % 
commonly represented by Anuwdr, It may be added (1) to a nom. 
sing.; as, WITH 4^, 'to-day there is no doubt', in* which case it is to 
be regarded as a neuter termination ; or (2) to an aco. sing., as 9^ 
^Qi^M, ' together with Sugriv*. The voc. sing, is regularly like the nom. 

6. The nom. plur. of all nouns, raasc. and fern., is like the nom. 
sing.; the obi. plur. Lb formed by adding if, 99 or fNf, to the nom. 
sing.; as, from ^^, 'a sage', obi. plur., ^n^; ^, 'a god'; obi. plur., 
^|T^; frir, 'a woman', obi. plur., ^nirw. In some instances, m^ is 
added after a vowel-termination, the euphonic 9 being characteristi- 
cally omitted ; as in WT^niPlPf , dat., ' to the eager ', firom iffT^iili. 

c. In a single instance, we find in the Rdrndyat^ a fem. nom. plur. 
in 9, viz.^ df)|, 'eyebrows',t from ^. W is here to be regarded as mere- 
ly euphonic, in place of the more common 9 or «l. Also we have a 
single instance of a masc. nom. plur. in 111, in V^ri^, 'musicians'. J: 

d. The following Sanskrit case-forms occur, viz,; masc. instr. sing., 
^ftif, 'with an arrow'; also 5#5I, used adverbially, 'joyfully'; neut. aoc 

* For the rejection of ^, Vid. § 130, (4) fe. 

t Wr^ Wni WOT in! ftfii, * angry grew Lakshman, knitted were his eye- 
brows'. 

i ^BSm ^l^m OTimt mm l jm filA ^W ^mum, ' the servants all, and 

the different musicians, he loaded with gifts and honor'. 

9 
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Sing., Mf, 'Brahma^ ; maso. abL sing., UTTT, ^from (their) rank'; newt 
loo. sing., iTJfft, * in the heart ' ; maso. nom. plur., «ITT, * men *; masc* 
TOO. sing., TT^Rf * king !' ; fern. voo. sing., liN^, * Sita V. 

e. In many instances, we find in the Rdmdyan the termination 
^^ added to substantives and words used substantirely ; as freidr, ^[Sh', 
^Skiy eto. This, however^ is not a ease-endings but serves merely to 
emphasize the noun, and is therefore equivalent to the High Hindi 
emphatic particle, ^ ;* e,g,^ <riK WW 1 '•R QRffw, *even one blind or 
deaf would not speak thus'* 

132. The Marwari, as also the other Bajput^na dialects, and the 
Kum£om and Garhw&li, exhibits #r, instead of W, as the sign of the 
nom. sing, of all Tadbhava maso* nouns ; which, again, is inflected in 
the obi. sing, to W, instead of % in all the dialects in question. Thus, 
e.g,j for the High Hindi, dr¥T, 'a horse', we have dr^, obi. sing., dfTT. 
All other nouns agree with the High Hindi throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in Marwari nouns of this class, ends 
in %, and to this form no poBtpoeition is affixed. Thus we have 
dr9=idT# ^. In all other nouns, the case of the agent sing., is like 
the nom. All Marwari nouns have also an inflected loc. sing, in %, 
as, e.g.y n5, * in the house', drJ, * on the horse'. 

b. The nom. plur. of all Marwari Tadbhava masc. nouns in ^, 
ends in W. Thus, from dr#T, 'a horse', we have the nom. plur., ih^, 
* horses'. Mewari, Garhwali, and Kumaoni all follow the same rule. 
Other M^rw^ri masc. nouns are unchanged in the nom. plural. All 
Marwari fem. nouns make the nom. plur. in ^ ; ^ final, before this 
termination, is hardened to 9. Examples are, drv^, *' a mare', nom. 
plur., €^T17t; W?i, *a word', nom. plur., Wfrt. The obi. plur. form of 
all Marwavi nouns terminates in 111. The above rules for M^rwnp 
declension apply to all the llajputana dialects. 

133. The peculiarities of the remaining dialects will be sufficiently 
clear from the tables of declension. As they have no literature, it 
is unnecessary to enter into further detail. 

134. In strict truth, the rules above given cover the whole sub- 
ject of the declension of nouns. And it is to be noted, that to a 

* This form has apparently arisen from the Braj form, hu^ of this particle, 
by the elision of /i, and aandhi of the then concurrent vowels, so that, e.g , ekau 
is for ekahu. 
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very limited extent in High Hindi, more freely in Braj poetry and 
almost constantly in all arohaio Hindi, the oblique form of the noun 
may of itself^ without the aid of any additional word, express any of 
the relations denoted by the sevon oblique oases of the Sanskrit. But 
inasmuch as this scanty declensional system, almost denuded of the 
ancient Sanskrit case-endings, was found inadequate to express with- 
out ambiguity the various relations of the noun in a sentence, certain 
particles are in the modem dialects regularly appended to the obli- 
que form of the noun. These prides are, most of them, similar to 
prepositions in English, but as they invariably follow the noun, are 
accurately termed postpoBitions. 

135. Although the relation of the noun to these postpositions is 
certainly less intimate than that of the Latin or Sanskrit case- 
terminations to the stem, still, reasons of practical convenience have 
led most grammarians to arrange the declension of the noun after 
the Sanskrit model in ^ight cases, as follows ; Nominative, Accusative, 
Dative, Agent, Ablative, Genitive, Locative, and Vocative. 

a. What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit granmiars, the Instmmeutal case. But as, 
in Hindi, this case never denotes the instrament, but the agent only, it seems 
better to drop a term which can only mislead. 

136. The following table exhibits the postpositions, as they are 
usually assigned to express the functions ^ the several cases. 
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tk,fi. 
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WJj infl. 
^1 w. 
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9Si^9 ^K^. 



%li infl. 
^1 w. 
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fi. 
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^, infl. TT, 
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Loo. 
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fkp ^. 
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m^jiirf^iita. 
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IK, U. 


fK. 


«. 


«<A. 


«<A. 


1 
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f^Wj ff^fWH. 


^. 


^. 


5w, ni^. 


|ren, nrtf. 



€tT, infl. SliT, 
dr, infl. ST> 



* Also, in the Bha^ dialect of Cband, ?||^. t Among the Maira, also 
§ Also, among the moderns, fm. 
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Wanting. 
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^, <itTT, JK^, infl. 9CT,infl.^. 
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9i^y infl. fern. Qllft. 



^y infl. fern. ^. 
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4^. 
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^, ft. 



Wanting. 



Hf, ^. 



Wanting. 
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iBr. 
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qfii:. 



••• 



w. 



•■• 



n. 



fW. 



* . • 



••• 



nil. 



• • • 



••• 



i. 



WL 



••• 



jh^ in^ etc t Also, in Chaud, M, M, ^m, ^ ^ and ||V9. 
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137. Besides the postpositions enumerated in the table, the follow- 
ing may be noted. ^, in the aoc. sing., is found occasionally in 
eastern Hindi ; it is evidently identical with the termination of the 
accusative in Bangali. ^ and JR are sometimes found for the abl. 
postposition %. #) is sometimes colloquially added to % in the Doab, 
thus, %^ ; it emphasizes the idea of * souree', * beginning'; thus, qfTf 
% #1 51^ ?TO, * quite from the mountain to the river '. TT, ( ?, ^, ) is 
the genitive sign in Panj&bi ; it is, however, occasionally found in 
books written in western Hindi, as also 5 (Panj.), aoc., for ^. 

138. The postposition «iiT maybe expressed by the English prepo- 
sion *to', when indionting the dative case. When it is the sign of 
the accusative, it is incapable of any separate translation, but 
gives a certain definiteness to the noun with which it is con- 
nected. It may be here remarked that the accusative appears in 
Hindi under two forms, the one being identical with the nominative, 
the other consisting of the noun, inflected where possible, with the 
addition of the postposition ^. As the sign of the accusative after 
verbs of motion, ^ must be translated by Uo', as ^FC ^ V%, ^ go to 
the house*, fik is used, in the standard dialect, only with the reflexive 
pronoun 9Vni, in the form, ^ra^ ?rif. It is ex6U)tly equivalent to ^ as 
the sign of the direct object of a verb. Strictly speaking, ^ is the 
Engl., ^by', but in rendering inta English idiom, it will be found 
necessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as the nomi- 
native. The full explanation of the use of this case is necessarily 
deferred to the chapter on verbs. The abl. postposition, d, is some- 
times to be translated ^ from' or * by', and sometimes, ^ with'. 

139. The gen. postposition, w kd, is, accurately speaking, 
an adjective particle, equivalent to such English phrases as 
'pertaining to', * belonging to', etc. The noun, by the addi- 
tion of this particle, is in reality converted into a posses- 
sive adjective ;* which, as will hereafter appear, follows the 

• The following remarks by Prof. Lassen, well illustrate this point. He 
speaks of the corresponding Mara^hi gen. in chd, but his remarks apply 
equally to the Hindi: * Mahra^thi nimirum non dicunt, *pcUri8 equum\ 'oppidi 
cive8\ Bed *patenium equum% *oppidano8 civea*, Adjectivum autem quum sit, 
facile apparet cur terminatio pro vario regiminis genere varietur '. 

I7i8t, Ling^ Prac,p» 54. 
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regular rules for the inflection of adjectives, and is made 
to agree with the noun it defines in gender, number and 
case. 

140. The following rules regulate the use of the three 
forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) w kd is used before all masc. nouns in the nom. 
sing., or in that form of the ace. which is the same as the 
nom. sing. 

(2) $ ke is used before all masc. nouns when in any case 
but the nom. sing. The only exception has been stated un- 
der rule (1). 

(3) «R^ ki is used before all fem. nouns in any case what- 
ever, singular or plural. The following examples will make 
the matter clear. Thus we say ; — 

dra^ W dar dhobi kd befdf * the washerman's son*. 
5Rrat ^ dS mdH ke betCy ' the gardener's sods'. 
«I5^ ^ ^W^ IPC barhai ke larke par^ ' on the carpenter's child'. 
' crw «ft nrat W rdjd ke gdon meUy ' in the king's villages'. 
iSw^ «KT VIK panditon kd ghar^ * the house of the pundits'. 
^IT^ni ^ dmt brdhman ki pothiy ' the Brahman's book'. 
crw aft WW W rdjd ki dgyd par^ * on the king's command'. 
^HBR aft W^ hhwar ki bdfen, * the words of Q-od'. 
mrit aft wfeOt W pahdron ki chotion par^ * on the peaks of the 
mountcdns'. 

N.B. The student will carefully observe that the gender or number 
of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the inflection of the particle. It is determined solely 
by the gender, number and case of the foUoicing noun. 

141. Of the various postpositions commonly assigned to the loo. 
case, n is the English * in'; VX is 'on'; fW and ?!^nii alike denote 
the limit to which, * up to', ' as far as '. 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the accu- 
sative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique form of 
the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative postpositions 
attached ; and the other form consisting of such oblique form only. 
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the postpositions being omitted. In the case of uninfleoted sing.- 
nouns, the latter form will of course be identical with the nom. sing. 
Thus we may say, ^n ^tuv % or ^^ 99ia, ' at that time '; ^IR ^ ^Bn, 
or ^m ^ v)^ % ^ in the middle of the city'. 

b. That this is a true locative case, is plain from the fact that the d final of 
the gen. postpositions and of adjectives, is always inflected to e before the foroi 
in qnestion, even when it is similar to the nom. sing. Nor is it correct to 
regard the postposition as in this case arbitrarily omitted. In reality, we have 
here simply a trace of the ancient inflectional system of declension. The in- 
flectional ending has, indeed, in the majority of nouns, entirely disappeared, 
leaving the noun, if singular, in form like the nominative^ but the real cha- 
racter of the word is discernible from its power to occasion the inflection of 
any attributive adjunct. 

142. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use of the 

postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the corresponding 
dialectic postpositions. The obi. postposition, fl, or n, used in the 
Braj and other dialects, must always be translated ' from ' or ' by ', 
never, 'with'. The Braj form, 9, is almost always rendered 'on', but 
rarely is used in the sense of ' by ', where, in High Hindi, we would 
have %.* ^ or ^ are exactly equivalent to mi. 

143. The gen. postposition appears in the Rdmdyan under three 
different forms, m., cR^ or qtn, obi. maso., ^, fern., ^^;t QIR, in- 
flected, before fem. nouns only, to 41^ ; 9, to which we may assign the 
fem. inflected form, ^. As these are apt to confuse the beginner, we 
give the following examples of the use of each form : m QR9 7IT9 ^ 
Bri^vtn, 'the Lord said, It is the poison of the moon, brother'; 
mS If ^i^^SFf ^ 9R^^, ' the pain of the creatures is not removed '; 
qrfiRfflfif W^ ftp^ ^ 'whose gain is the injury of others' well-being'; 
^tm ^Sk 9i=CJ T^rarrt, ' guard Sita ', or ' keep a watch of Sitd '; null 
irffF 'i^i'HK^ ^finn, 'the first (form of) devotion is association with 
the good.' CRT is also used before masc. nouns in an oblique case ; 
W CRTW CRT wrfw ^ Wl^, 'I may not be killed by any one', lit,^ 'die, killed 
by any one '; ^n^liTT 3 TTB^ % f4i4lHl4), ' that immortal One, whose 
handmaid thou art '; ^HiT WTO^ ^, ' the welfare of Tulsi '; B^R! ^ ^ 
^sn vl7Ht» ' XJma, this is the greatness of the good '. Besides these the 
regular inflections, ^ and ^, are also found in the Udmdi/an; so also, 
rarely, the Kanauji gen. sign, eftr, and the Braj, qKt. The numerous 

* Vid. Syntax, f Also, mclri graJtid^ cfc^^. 
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forms of the loo. postposition scarcely require illustratioiiy as they 
are not likely to be confounded with other words. The Sanskrit HO?!, 
often corrupted to irA?f, in the sense of fRR, ' up to \ is rarely met ; 
an example is dnR ^rQR irA?r, ' for as far as a yojan'. 

144. The Marwari forms call for little remark. The gen. post- 
positions, ^, TT, Tt, correspond in usage respectively to Qlir, ^, QRt, in 
the standard dialect ; with the single exception, that when the gen. 
denotes possession or duty, ) is used before maso. nouns in the obL 
sing., instead of TT. The same remarks apply to the use of ^, ^ 
^, etc., in Mewdri. Examples are, V§T3 ^ UJ<^K ¥11 ^ 9, ' the ruler 
of Bathoth is Dung Ji ' ; ^ ^TT^m ^ ^R 1T^, * he went to the Brah- 
man's house'; ^TH W^ITT tt )l4hf, * ten thousand of treasure'. 4, for ^, 
( =5KT,) is occasionally found, as jJcR 4 $81, * the god of gods '. The 
gen. postpositions, nil and^Jr (=W,) so far as we are aware, are used 
only in poetry. Examples are, ^Rsrt4^inHi=^^^nra, ' a steam- 
er '; fir^ nil 'rawi, * the Naw4b of Delhi'. fl% (for nil) occurs, in 
one instance only, in the Prem Sdgar^ with the 2nd pers. pron., IW- 
?i^, *your', for Hi^TTT. idfif, often wk. {=%) *in', in M^r. is regularly 
used as a postposition, as ^19 miv^ 9liff, ' dust on the turban'; but 
it more rarely occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in con- 
struction with a preceding genitive, as ^j^m ^ Jitff , *in the country', 
for W'SRR 'rtTi=^H; ^ ^ rtff , * in captivity ',=^ fk. The same 
usage with the dialectic equivalents of ^ occasionally occurs in the 
Rdnidyan and other archaic Hindi poetry. In the colloquial, ^ti^ is 
often treated as a predicative adjective, and is then made to agree 
with the subject of the sentence in gender and number. Thus they 
say, ^mvt niH 5i3t ndr, * the shopkeeper went as far as the village'; 
dnSFf ffl^ '§^ TtSt. * the washerwoman went as far as the lake'. 
The following sentences illustrate the remaining Mar. postpositions : 
^nr T^ll^ q^ daiQl, ' he has seized and carried off Dungar Sing'; 
^bSb i^vOT ^Kii^, * having climbed upon the fort '. ^niA is sometimes 
construed with the genitive, like irtlW, as iSt^ 5R ^Kift, * on the horse'. 
^ is used like %, as ^IR$V ^ CR^ ^l¥T4t, ' he fought with the English'. 

145. In western Hindi, I have met an ace. and dat. postposition ilT, 

=.%{. It is evidently connected with the corresponding Mar. % Panj. 

4. ^ as the gen. postposition, is the regular substitute for ^ in 

Panjabi ; it is found very rarely in western Hindi. 9J^, though 

10 
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really a participle from qfRWr, * to do', or * make*, is colloquially used 
as a postposition with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
throughout the G-anges valley. It is equivalent to % in the sense of 
*from' or *by*; it is never to be. rendered *with\ Thus we may say, 
uni TOft ifw, *free from sin', for iini% Tiff! or uni tRri. But in the 
following from the Rdrndyan, it is equivalent to % *in'; 9 ^iv i!lA llfl 
VC C|R^, * fastened like arrows in (his) mother's breast '. fttii v^ry 
rarely occurs as a dialectic substitute for fnK. 

146. The w^ord ^im log, Sk. and Gbrh., ^Iw, is appended 
to plural nouns when it is intended to denote the plural as 
a class. The plural inflection is then added, not to the noun 
itself, but to the appended ^m. In the case of inflected 
Tadbhavas in w, the noun is inflected to ^ ^ before the word 
#hif, whether in the nom. or obi. plur. In all other cases, 
the noun in connection with ^m remains uninflected. 

Examples are, nom. plur., THVT ^TIT rd/d hg, 'kings', as a class; 
ihvit %Jtt ^ dhobi logon meuy ^ among washermen '; QsTci #)rr)l QJtr kavi 
logon kOf^to poets'. Thus, such a phrase as 'ten kings came', we 
must translate, ^19 nVT W^ das rdjd de^ as there is no reference to 
kings as a class ; but the phrase, ' kings are wealthy ', as referring 
to the class, ' kings', must be translated, TTir#ni U^ %T?I^ rdjd log 
dhani hole hain, 

a. This usage of the word ^TIT is properly confined to nouns denot- 
ing persons, though it is occasionally used, perhaps jocosely, in 
reference to animals, by the common people, who might say, e.g.y 
iPfK ^inr bandar log, much as we would say, ' the monkey folk '. It 
has indeed been strenuously denied that ^m is ever used except in 
reference to persons, but the word occurs with i|ll in the following 
phrase from the Rdrndyan ; i|ll ^iflT ^i^ fl^, ' they killed deer with 
the arrow*. 

b. The word ^TIT is often used alone where in English we have 
* they', in the sense of * people, in general '; as ^m QRf?^ Y, * they say', 
=Frenjoh, * on dit '. ^m has also a feminine form, ^mrif, * woman ', 
but this is never appended as a sign of pluraUty to other nouns. 

c. Besides ^TIT, the word m, ' host ', is also occasionally added to 
nouns to denote plurality, but its use in prose is rare, and is restricted 
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to a few nouns, as, e.g,^ tomiPV, *the gods', ftRTTPV, *the stars*, etc. 
The word ^9, ^ all ', is also oolloquiallj added as a sign of plurality, 
instead of %niy in some eastern dialects. 

147. In poetry, besides IW , many other words also are appended 
to nouns as indicative of plurality or multitude. The most common 
are the following, m. : ^, as VKXK ^, * mountains'; ^BR, as WK ^IH, 

* worshippers '; Th4i<, as Ti^n(T Th4i<, * sunbeams '; %^9, as ^ ^^P^i 

* animals '; 5im, as ^gftr 5TO, * sages '; ^|ff , as mn ^f , * sins ', t.e., 
*the whole of my sins'; wm, as ^ ^wm, * the good', i.e., *the 
assemblage of the good '; WOT, as HS «RV, ^warriors'; ^WTI^, as Cl^ 
^W^l^, * young Brahmins'; ^m, as CRTq ^m, ^ the monkeys' ; %^, as 
m %^, 'sins'. The word ^(TRI^ is added to a few nouns to denote 
order in a line ; as ^TOTOr^, • the line of hair along the breast 
bone '; WtCRTOr^, * a flock of cranes', as always flying in a line. Two 
nouns of plurality are occasionally appended to a word, as i^raw 
^I^RT srav, ^ a multitude of demons '. 

a. In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, ^ aasem- 
blage', * multitude', * flock', etc., but very often it will be found that 
English idiom will only admit the translation of the noun as a sim- 
ple plural. The above words are by no means all equivalent to 'Shlf, 
nor are they all used interchangeably among themselves. 

148. As Hindi has no-article, the distinction indicated in English 
by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always be expressed in 
Hindi. drfT may be either * a horse' or * the horse' ; fewrt may be 

* women' or * the women'. The indefinite article may be sometimes 
rendered by the numeral ^5F, * one ', or the indefinite pronoun, ^Hl, 
'some', *any'; but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite 
article, oocasioncdly, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, cif . In the case of nouns in 
the accusative, the force of the definite article may be often express- 
ed by the use of the form with ^, as #r^ ^, which may mean, * the 
horse'. But the student must not therefore understand that the aoo. 
with ^ is always to be rendered with the definite article. 

149. In exhibiting the declension of nouns according to 
the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify them 
according to gender in two declensions, each of which has 
two varieties. 
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The first declension will comprise all masculines. Of 
this declension the first variety wiU include all Tadbhava* 
nouns in w or nt which are inflected in the obi. sing, to 
^ or ^, and the second variety, all other masculine noims. 
Nouns of the first variety are declined like 

drfT ghord, *a horse'. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. #np ghordy * a horse'. N. drJ ghore, * horses'. 

Ac. "dvp ghord or %Ti%l ghore kOy Ac. ^tfighoreor^tlii^tghoronkOf 

* a horse ', or * to a horse '. * horses ' or * to horses '. 
D. dlf cjtr ghare ko, ' to a horse'. D. drit ^ ghoron to, * to horses'. 
Ag. dlf il ghore «d, ' by a horse'. Ag. #ri! ^ ghoron ne^ * by horses'. 
Ab. dr^ % ghore se^ ^ from a horse'. Ab. €h^ % ghoron se^ ^from horses'. 
G. #Tf m (^ or ^) ghore kd {he G. drit W [% or ^) ghoron kd {ke 

or kQ *of a horse', * horse's'. or A;*), 'horses' or *of horses'. 

L. dl^ % W, fW, n^lV, ghore L. ^h€t S, iw, fW, ?!^R|i ghorop 

men, par, tak, talak, etc., men^ par^ tak, talak^ eta, 

* in, on, to a horse'. *in, on, to horses'. 
V. % dl# he ghore, *0 horse'. V, % ^hfr he ghorOy 'O horses'. 

a. The second variety of masculine declension includes 
all other masculine nouns of whatever termination, and may 
be represented by ht ghar, ' a house '. It differs from the 
above, only in that the inflection of the noun is confined 
to the oblique plural. As the postpositions are the same 
with all nouns, it will be unnecessary to give the remain- 
ing paradigms in detail. It will be remembered that the ' 
second form of the loc. is like the nom. 

^r ghar, * a house '. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. HT ghar, * a house'. N. ^r ghar, * houses'. I 

Ao. HT ghar or ^R ^ ghar ko^ Ac. ^TC ghar or ^ cjtr gharon ko^ 

* a house ' or * to a house '. * houses' or * to the houses'. i 



I 



• Vid. § 60. 
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So also is declined the Tatsama noun, 

TTW r^dy * a king*. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. Txm rdjdy * the king'. N. Txm rdjd^ * king8\ 

Ac. TTW rdjd or TTW ^ rdjd ko, Ac. ?TW ra;'(f or TTH^ %t rdj'don 

* the king'. ko^ ' the kings'. 

So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other vowel, 
as the following : 

9inift mdlty ^a gardener'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. W^ mdlty * a gardener'. N. *lTHt mdli^ * gardeners'. 

. Ac. VTT^ mdli or 9TT^ j^ mdli ko^ Ac. WW^ mdli or Tfif^dl JtT mdliyan 

* a gardener'. ko^ * gardeners'. 

bkhchMy 'a scorpion'. 



Singular. Plural. 

N. icras bichchhuy * a soerpion '. N. ftiV bichchh4, ^ scorpions '. 
Ac. T9tB^bichchhuOT?9n9^bicA- Ac. UlW hicJichM or fsravdt €tT 
cA^fi A;o, * a scorpion'. bichchhuon ko^ * scorpions'. 

150. The second declension comprises all feminine 
nouns. The first variety includes all feminines in ^ i, 
iif^uoT^ u; the second variety, all other feminines. 

As an example of the first variety, we may take 

^rot pofhiy * a book'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. 9n^pothi,'ekhook\ N. dlftwf jt?oM*yrfn, * books'. 

Ac. Qrft pothi or Qrft ^pothi ko^ Ac. drfililt pothiydn or dniAf «h 
* a book'. pothiyon kOy * books'. 

Like Qrvt is declined 

9lta efn^, ^a tear'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. 9lta efn^ti, ^ a tear'. N. 9lh|^ dmudn^ ' tears'. 

Ac. #9 ^nat{ or 9lta %l dns4 ko^ Ac. 9li^^ dmudn or ^9lh|^ ^ 
^ a tear'. dmuon kOy ' tears'. 
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a. The second variety of fern, declension may be illus- 
trated by the -word 

Tm rdtf * night*, 
SiNGULAB. Plural. 

N. Tm rdtf * night*. N. Tt8 rdten, * nights*. 

Ac. TRi rdt or Tm ^ rdt ko, Ac. Tlii rdten or T!?tt ^ rdton ko^ 
* night*. ' nights*. 

As an example of fern, nouns in w we take 

9n?lT mdtdy 'a mother*. 
Singular. Plural. [Cmothers*. 

N. limr tndtdf * a mother*. N. in?frt mdtden or nmr mdtd^ * 

Ac. iimr mdtd or umi ^ mdid Ac. in?frt mdtden or iimrdt ih" 
koy * a mother*. mdtdan *o, * mothers*. 

151. The following tables present the chief forms of dialectic de- 
clension. It will be notioidd that the case of the Agent is wanting 
in the modem eastern dialects given, viz., the Avadhi, Eiw&i and 
Bhqjpuri. The peculiar construction with % elsewhere referred to, is 
distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the local speech 
much east of Oawnpore. In the column representing the Old 
Purbi of the Rdmdyan, the word TO^, (for the regular form, WfT, * an 
earthen jar',) is taken as a representative of the declension instead of 
i^TfT, which, though universally employed in the modem dialects, 
does not occur in the Rdmdyan. 

152. It is to he ohserved that not only in the old Purhf, as indicated in the 
tables, but in most Hindi poetry, the postpositions, though sometimes used, 
are as often omitted, and the oblique form of the noun, if there be such, or if 
not, the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The same peculiarity 
appears, though to a much more limited extent, in some Braj prose. This 
omission of the postpositions is not to be regarded as mere poetic license. 
The classic poetry, which is still held as the model for poetical composition, 
presents the language at a much earlier stage than the modern Hindi. Tulsf 
Das, whose Bdmdyan is held as the standard of poetical excellence, wrote in 
the latter half of the 16th century. £[abir, whose writings are also highly 
esteemed, wrote over a hundred years before Tulsi D4b. In this old Hindi 
poetry we see the Prakrit speech just at, or rather just past, a transition 

* The more common form. 
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period. In its last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had been 
almost all lost^ so that one form, very often the ancient genitive, had to express 
all the various relations formerly distributed among six cases. It was out of 
this state of things that the modern system of declension by postpositions, not 
all at once, but gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by the utterly 
decayed state of the language. The ancient Hindi poetry exhibits the langu- 
age just at the beginning of this period of grammatical reform. Postpositions 
are indeed used, but sparingly as compared with modern Hindi prose, 
and the Prakrit system of declension still largely prevails. But this ancient 
declension, so abraded and worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accu- 
rately represented not by eight, but by two, or, if we count a vocative which 
now and then appears, three cases only. The recognition of this is essential 
to the grammatical understanding of ancient Hindi verse. 

153. As the various forms of declension, except the first, agree in all cases 
but the nom. plur., we give only one paradigm in full. The dialectic declen- 
sion of nouns belonging to the second variety of High Hindi declension, differs 
from that of other masc. nouns, only in the omission of the inflection in the 
obi. sing, and nom. plur., as in the standard dialect. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to give any separate paradigm of nouns of this class. The few forms in 
brackets are supplied from analogy. 
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TABLE II : 

Tim, *a horse^i 



< 

P 
O 
'A 

CQ 



as 

P 



N. 



Ao. 



D. 



^S- 



Ab. 



G. 



L. 



V. 



N. 



Ao. 



D. 



Ag. 



Ab. 



G. 



L. 



V. 



^5* 



dWT. 



dri %i. 



^Jrt 5RT. 






drit ^. 



di^t %. 



Ul€l. 



>«• 



I 



N 



dWT. 












dn^^. 



drvf ^. 






I 



di€i. 






#T^. 



iW. 



€h^. 









s 



diii. 









dT¥T^. 




drfT. 



Hi 



dWT. 



^^«f. 'dift^. 






diii. 



€h«T^. 






^hiT. 



drii ^. 



^hvt ^. 



drii. 



diit ^« 




II?. 5^ m?"* 






dni. 



* Although, ic this dialect, the postpositions are regularly and commonly 
But ne, the postposition of the agent, is never used. f Besides the word «a6, 
to n or n^. % Either of these forms may be declined throughout. In the 
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Pur. ^ra;=H. H,, ^rer, ^ajar\ 



is 



dr^. 






o 



o 






14 1411 'il. 



ddm. 



dT¥T ?^. dT¥T t, etc. 



dnrr ^. 






driT ^ftr. 



dwT m. 



(*fT). 



(liTfT). 







• 



dr^ f, etc. 

(*r)- 









(iBrsf). 













dlfj 



Wanting, 



divcn 9iT. 






«4 



torr ^. 



Wanting. 
lifilll ft. 



IBCn^ HiT. 



¥6rRf 1. 






^,dTO.t 



^Ht 



dn 






Wanting, 



dlT^R. 



piT, etc. I 



Wanting. 
dl€CI«l ft. 



^srtv. 



dn 



dlT. 



qft. 



drr^w. 



^isilv^ cR^ ^^n ^n ^, 



wil^i^ ^Jn ^w ^. 






Wanting, 

v^^^ ft 



Wanting. 






diT ^^ 



J 



omitted, yet they are occasionally added to the base, as in the other dialects. 
log is also added to denote plurality ; rarely the noun is inflected in the plurul 
▲vadhi plural, glwrm is also used. 

11 
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Ist Variety; mr^, 'a tDomcm\ 



TABLE in : 




O 

GQ 



^ 






Pi 

o 



ii 



J 



^ 

*« 



;q 









Si 






i 




m 

I 



I 



I 



1 



I 



1 



i 



i 



t 



JL. 



i 



1 



1 



4ir 

1 



41 
1 



1 






O 
<1 



< 
P 

Ph 









o 



« 



;5s 

J 






E 



^« 






i 



li 



i 



i 



i 



« 



I 






1 



{ 



Af 



4r 




^ 
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2iid Variety; wm, 'a thing*. 
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Origin of the Declenmnal forms. 

154. In all Tatsama nonns and many Tadbhayas, the distinctive termina* 
iion of the Sanskrit nom. sing., has entirely disapp>eared in modem High 
Hindi. In archaic and poetic Hindi, as also in Naipali and other Himalayan 
dialects, u final often remains in masc. nouns, where it represents the Prak. 
termination o, for the Sk. a^ft; as, e.g., in de$Ut for Prak. deso, Sk. deahali, H. H. 
de8h\ and Idhu, Prak. Idho, Sk. Idbhah, H. H. Idhh* 

a. Tadbhava masc. nouns in a, inflected to e in the sing., jJways represent 
Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns formed by adding the affix ka to bases in a. This 
added h was first rejected by § 78, and then the concurrent vowels were com- 
bined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk. ghcL^a, we have a Prak. theme, ghataha, nora. 
Bing., ghafaJeai^f whence, by §§ 78, 69, c, h being rejected, and the final ah 
changed to o, we have a form ghafoo, which by Sandhi, yields first a form in 
ait, the common Braj termination; which, again, is softened to o in gharo, as 
in most western dialects, and is finally reduced to a in the High Hindi form, 
ghard. By a similar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. melaJcah, 
for fnelah, the forms, meldo, Map. melo, H. H. meld, 

6. Tadbhava nouns fern, in 4 commonly stand for Sanskrit or Prakrit nouna 
ending in the fem. affix iJcd, whence have arisen, successively, forms in id and 
iyd.i^ By a similar process are explained the Avadhi fem. nouns in hd ; as, 
e.g., nadivd, (H. H. nad(,) which presupposes a Prak. theme, nadihd. After 
the same analogy are derived fem. nouns in u, as, e.g., hdlu, for Sk. bdhikd, 
whence, Prak. hdlud, Av. hdluyd, H. H. bdlu. Similarly we explain a few Tad- 
bhava masc. nouns in 4 and u ; as, e.g., from Sk. dhdvikah, H. H. d}u>h4, through 
intermediate forms, dhdvio, dhohiyd, and also, H. H. hichchhti, for a Prak. form, 
vinchhuOf for vulgar Sk. vrishchukdk, for vriehchikalp, 

165. Except in the case of inflected Tadbhava masc. nouns in d, the Hindi 
has retained, in the sing., no trace of the old Sanskrit or Prakrit declensional 
system. In the case of these nouns in d, the original addition of the affix ha, 
has served so far to retard the process of phonetic decay, as to preserve in the 
obi. sing, termination 6, the remainder of the Sk. gen. sing. Thus, e.g., the 
gen. sing, of the Sk. ghotakalf,, has successively passed through the following 
changes, all of which are explicable by principles laid down in Chap III, viz.-, 
Sk. gen. sing, ghotakasya, Prak. ghodaJcaeea, gho4(ici88a, ghodadha, gho^ad, and, 
y being euphonically inserted, ghoraya, whence H. H. obi. sing, ghore. X ^^ 
the Marw4ri and some other dialects, y apparently was not inserted, so that 

* Vid. §§ 63, 75, 75, a. In Bhagelkhandi, as represented in the Baptist 
translation of the N. T., Serampore, 1821, this u is added, from analogy, even 
to Arabic and Persian nouns, as, e.g., shakau, shahru, for shakhs, skakr, 

t Vid. §§ 77. h. (1), 127. X Vid. §§ 77, 77 6. 
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firom the tandhi of tlie ooncnrrent vowels, ad, we have the obi. sing., ghord. In 
snch eastern forms as ghoravd^ v, instead of y, has Apparently been inserted in 
the place of the lost h, 

h. I am inclined to think that the hi or hin which we find in the obi. sing., in 
archaic Hindi, is to be identified with the same termination which occurs in 
the loc. sing, of certain Prakrit dialects, as, e.g., inaggihin, forSk. agnes, H. H. 
dg mea. It is thns to be derived, throngh the intermediate form, mhin, from 
the Sk. loc. sing, term., smin, which, although in Sanskrit found only in pro- 
nominal declension, in some forms of Prakrit is assumed by substantives also. 
I have indeed noted no example of the use of this termination in the objective 
construction of nouns in Pr4krit; but as such instances do occur in the case 
of the pronouns, we are justified in assuming such an extension of the use of 
the loc. in the case of nouns also. The only other hypothesis of the origin of 
this termination, which would connect it with the Sk. gen. sing, term., sya, fails 
to account for the final Anusvdr ; nor, so far as I have observed, does the 
Hindi form in question ever occur, like the termination e, in a genitive 
construction with the postpositions. 

156. The nom. plur. in a, of Tadbhava nouns in a, might possibly have 
arisen from the Sk. nom. sing. neut. term, ani, which was often assumed in 
Prakrit by masc. nouns.* On this supposition, we must refer the dialectic 
nom. plur. in d to ihe Sk. masc. nom. plur. term. da. But, on the ^hole, 
I am inclined to prefer Dr. Hoernle's suggestion, that the inflected nom. 
plur. of the nouns in question is, in fact, identical with the obi. sing. ; i. e, it 
is originally a gen. sing., so that we are to understand this as really an 
elliptical expression, leaving log^ vrind, or some such noun of multitude to be 
supplied. This hypothesis explains both forms of the masc. nom. plur. inflec- 
tion, as also such rare and now vulgar idioms as kvMe log, etc. In the Bhagel- 
khandi N. T. we find the modem gen. plur. Hhdnre, of the 2nd personal 
pronoun, similarly assumed into the nom« 

a. The fem. nom. plur. in du, stands for the Prak. terra, d, Sk. ds. Thus 
makhhiy dftt is for the Prak. makkhid, Sk. makahikaB. The inserted y evidently 
marks the place of the lost kt all trace of which has disappeared from the sing. 

h. The origin of the fem. nom. plur. in eUi is more obscure. It may possibly 
have arisen from the Sk. neut. nom. plur. term, in dni, which, according to 
Prof. Lassen, was sometimes assumed in Prakrit, even by fem. nouns. From 
the Prakrit form of this termination, dt's, &a and ain might easily have arisen 
by contraction.t But this is not certain. The Garhwali fem. nom. plur. in a 
is evidently derived immediately from the corresponding Prakrit termina- 
tion, d. - 

* Vid. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prac. § 164, 17; 17o, 7. 
t Yid. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prac. § 95, L 
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157. The various forms of the obi. plur. io on* ati9, dfh an, a»i, are all 
to be explained as differeDt corruptions of the Sanskrit gen. plur. termination 
in dm. In the forms in on and aun, the m, as often, has been, as it were, 
separated into its labial and nasal elements, whence the labial diphthong. The 
» which appears in various dialectic forms, is identical with the n which in 
Sanskrit was regularly inserted before the gen. plur. termination, after all 
bases ending in vowels. The final i in the Braj plur. is probably due to a weaken- 
ing of a final a, so thnt, e.g., putrarU is for puirana, for Sk. ptUrdndm (Prak. 
puddiymy SiflAlarly, from sydr, Prak. aidlo, Sk. shfigdlah, we have the gen. 
plur. forms, Prak. ndldnaj^ H. svydrony eydraun and sydran ; and from nadd, 
nadiyon, as if for a form nadCMv-dm (Pr&k. ndinanX whence, k being drop- 
ped, as above, we may derive the various forms, nadiyon, nadiycM, etc. The 
Braj and Kan. obi. plur. forms in n, Skspdpin, for pdpiy cm or pdpiyan, have pro- 
bably arisen from the simple base, as those longer forms, from the increased 
base in ka ; so thai^, e.g., pdpin stands for an original pdpindm, but pdpiyon, etc. 
for an original pdpihdndm. 

a. The origin of the obi. plur. forms in nh and nki, is obscure. Mr. Beames 
suggests that they have arisen from a confusion between the common plural 
in n, and the Prak. plur. term, hin, said to be still preserved in Mardthi. The 
student is referred to Vol. II. of Mr. B*8. Comparative Grammar, where he will 
find the question fully discussed. 

Origin of the Postpositians of declension. 

158. The explanation of the genitive postpositions will best precede that of 
the dat. and ace. postposition, ko. The origin of these genitive postpositions 
has long been one of the vexed questions of Hindi philology; but Dr. Hoemie 
of Benares, in a late able essay, may be regarded as having at last reached a 
solution of the problem. For the exhibition of his conclusive argument, we 
refer the reader to the essay in question,* and here briefly note the results of 
his investigation. 

The various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. kd, kau, ko, ka, kar, 
kero, kei'd, ker, dd, go, ro, fo, are all corruptions of Prakrit modifications of krita, 
the Sk. past part, of kri, * to do '. 

This participle received in Prakrit the addition of the common affix ka, so 
that by the elision of t, and change of ri to er, it assumed the form km-aka or 
kerika. In Prakrit, this participle was often used after a gen. noun, with which 
it was made to agree, but without any modification of the sense. Thus it came 
at last to supplant the gen. termination, and became itself a sign of the gen. 
case, as it i^ to-day in Hindi. From kerakdfy, we obtain the Hindi postpositions 
kero, kerd, leer, prej^sely as we have ghoro, ghord, and gkor, from gho^akah : 



♦ Vid. Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, Part. I ; No. II, 1872. 
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and, ar instead of er being snbsiitnted for the p of hpJta, fhnn "kardkah^ we 
derive the forms loaira, *lca0r. These are therefore the oldest forms of the 
Hindi postposition. In the case of the Ist and ^nd personal pronouns in 
High Hindi, and in M&rwaf i nniyersally, the initial h and the final k of harakah, 
or hefiokaJi, having both been elided, the forms ro and rd remained. The Braj, 
Kananji and High Hindi forms, hau, ho, Jed may have arisen, either from the 
forms above given, or from another Prak. form of krUa, viz., kidat or JcaddJ^ 
which would yield, by the elision of d, hau, ho, or hd, or by the elision of the ini- 
tial jk, as in the case of the Marwaff gen. sign., dd, which is the form in Pan- 
j&bL The M4pv^4rf postposition, lo, may be compared with another Prakritic 
form of this same word, helaka, fpr herdka. This theory of the origin of these 
postpositions accounts for all the forms that I have met, except the very rare 
old M4rw&{i forms, tot»au> and hundo, regarding which I have no satisfactory 
suggestion to make. 

159. The analogy of the gen. postpositions will lead us to a probable theory 
as to the dat. postpositions, hau/a, kon* ko, kun, ku, kai. The same Pr4krit 
participle, keraJca, which came to be the sign of the gen., was also used in the 
forms kerakam and keraJce, {kritam, krite,) as the sign of the dative. And if 
these forms were so used, it is as likely that the Prakrit equivalents, kadam or 
hade, might have been so used. From the former of these, by elision of (2, 1 would 
derive the Braj dat. sign, kaun,* whence we have the High Hindi, ko, just as in 
the infinitive, we have the Kan. kamo, for the Brsg, kamau^. The eastern form 
he has probably arisen from kade. By a similar process, may also probably be 
derived the Maf . dat. and ace. sign nai, from another Prakrit form, kinrke, of the 
same participle, krite, the initial k being rejected, just as, in this same dialect, 
in deriving ro from kerdkah. The corresponding Mew. postposition, at, is ap- 
parently a still further reduction of the same affix, by the elision of n. 

a. The dat. and ace. postpositions, with a medial aspirate, viz., kdhuHf kdhd, 
kdhas, kaah, may perhaps, as Dr. Hoemle suggests, have arisen from a different 
origin, as the Sk. 8dkd8he,f which was sometimes used as a sign of the dat. 
and ace. But it is quite possible that they, like the foregoing, may have arisen 
from the same kerakam, kerdke, h having been euphonically inserted, after the 
elision of t, as before the nom. plur. termination in hhaunhain, for bha/uavain* 

h. On the derivation of the apparently related Himalayan dative and accusa- 
tive case- signs, rm. kani, satii, hunt, I have obtained no light. 

1 60. It has been common to compare the postposition ne, denoting the agent, 
with the termination of the instr. sing, of the Ist decl. of Sk. nouns, as, e.g. 
the Hindi, Bdm ne, with the Sk. Rdmena. It may perhaps also be connected 
with the Sanskrit termination of nouns of agency, in ana. But the origin of 
this postposition has not yet been demonstrated; and if we regard the analogy 



• Vid. § 79. t Vid. Benfey's Sansk. Diet., sub voc. 
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of the postpositions already considered, it seems more reasonable to seek its 
original in some single word. The Sk. instr. affix, ina, could scarcely have 
separated itself from its noun, as the common theory supposes. 

101. The postposition ae with its variations, sou, si^ff* san, sen, hai, etc., 
is probably to be connected with the Sk. preposition, sam, * with', or, more 
accurately, with * 8a\ of which sa/tn is the ace. sing. Se is probably a genitive 
from the same stem, for easyat as mele is for melasma, 

a. Ten, te and tan, are evidently related to the Sanskrit adverbial affix, t(U, 
which is added to any noun in Sanskrit with an ablative sense. It i« to be 
noticed that, under the form to, this affix had become the regular abl. tormina- ' 
tion in Prakrit. Compare the Sk. pitrUas, wit^ the Braj pitd ie^. 

162. The various forms of the loc. postposition, meu, are all referable to the Sk. 
niadhya, 'middle', generally to its loc. sing., madkye. The various forms, madh' 
ya, madhif mahi, mdhi, mcbh, all exhibit successive processes of derivation, dh 
becoming h, and y, by § 88, first becoming i and then disappearing. In the 
forms mdniK vnaj7d,jh is substituted for the conjunct dhy (§ 96). The long 
form mdhai suggests an increased Prakritio form, madhyaJce. The various 
forms with Anvwdr, mdhiB, mahau, meQ, moUf majjham, are possibly to be 
referred to the ace. form, madhyam. Meu or main has arisen from mdhift, and 
mdn from mcJiant by rejection of h, and Sandhi of the concurrent vowels. 

a. The other loc. postposition, par, in all its variations, is derived from the 
Sk. upari, 'on'. The M^rwap, always tenacious of old forms, has retained the 
initial vowel to the present day. From this original have proceeded in sacoea- 
sion, the Bhoj. pari, H. H. par, Braj pat and Urdu pa. 

h. The postposition iaJc is connected by Prof. Williams * with the Sanskrit 
affix da^hnat used in the same sense ; thus, we may compare the Hindi, ghufne 
iaky ' up to the knee', with the Sk. jdnu-daghnay of the same meaning. With 
the same affix, through the operation of a few common changes, may also be 
connected the postposition talaJc, which has the same meaning. The elements 
of the conjunct ghn in dagJma being separated and then transposed, as is often 
the case in Hindi, we would have a form danagh, whence by the substitution 
of the cognate hard smooth mute, for the soft mutes, d and gh, and change of 
n to I, we reach taJak, the form in question. 

c. The postposition lagi or Idgi, having the same meaning as the above, is 
to be identified with the Sk. indecl. past part., lagya, Prak. lagiu, from the root 
lag, * to be attached *. The forms Ion and laun, are to be derived from the 
other Prakrit form of the same participle, viz., lagituna, or lagiufia, for the Sk. 
lagiivd, whence, by the rejection of the medial g, and Sandhi of the vowels, n 
final passing into AniLSvdr, we have the forms laun^ and Ion* 



* Sansk. Grammar, § 30 XX. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

163. The Ilindi adyective is exceedingly simple, and pre- 
sents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives fall 
into two classes, viz,^ tminjlected and inflected^ Uninjflected 
adjectives, as tlie term implies, remain unclianged before 
all nouns and under all circumstances, like the English 
adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected adjectives 
all terminate in ^n a, and correspond in all respects to Tad- 
bhava nouns of the same termination, inflected to ^ e in the 
oblique cases. The rules for the inflection of such adjec- 
tives are the same as those given for the inflection of the 
genitive postposition, w, viz. : — 

(1) Before a masc. noun in the nom. sing., w d final is 
unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, m a final is 
changed to ^ e. 

(3) Before a fem. noun in any case, sing, or plur., w a 
final is changed to 'I i. 

The following examples will illustrate the construction of adjec- 
tives : 

XJNlNFLECTEn AdJBCTIVES. 

5^ sundar phtUy * a beautiful flower', or * beautiful flowers'. 

^^ VSK aundar phul par, ' on a beautiful flower '. 
^t^ Hi^ 5KT sundar plnthn kd, * of beautiful flowers '. 

^^4h) sundar larki ' a beautiful girl '. 

^^I^Mt sundar larkiydn, * beautiful girls '. 

^^ ^RTsft W sundar larki kd, * the beautiful girl's '. 

*^ H4fU*i3l %X sundar larkiyon ko, * to beautiful girls '. 

tiTvif iTTO dharmmi purush, *a virtuous man', or * virtuous men'. 

^rof ^re^ 5FT dharmml purush kdy * a virtuous man's. 

ia[f^u:^^dkarmmipurushon men, 'among virtuous men'. 

12 
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Wwf ^ dharmmi stri, * a virtuous woman'. 
}a[m ferat dharmmi strit/dn, * virtuous women'. 
Wwf ^ ^ dharmmi stri ko, *to a virtuous woman'. 
Wwf ferat %f dharmmi striyon kOy * to virtuous women '. 

Inflected Adjectives. 

CRrar di^l A'^/i ghordy * a black horse '. 

5irF> iSt^ kdl{i ghorOy * black horses '. 

SKI'S %J^ 9fr ^o^ ghore kd, * the black horse's ^. 

5irF> €>T#t HT kdle ghoron par^ * on black horses '. 

ChKHi ftig^ A-fl/f 6^7/f, * a black oat '. 

9iT^ T^r^nl A;ef/» biiliydny ' black cats '. 

CRT^ TS^ VX kdli hilli par^ * on a black oat '. 

iRrat rarest %{ kdli hilliyon ko^ * to black cats '. 

164. A very few adjectives m ^ an follovir the analogy 
of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same termination, and are 
inflected to ^ en^ obi. masc, and ^ in^ fern., according to 
the rules above given for adjectives in w a.* The same 
rule applies to all ordinal numeral adjectives ending in 
«rt wdri. Examples are, wA ^ni, bay en hdth^ * on the left 
hand'; ^^^ ^rf^ v^ daswin gha^i par^ 'at the tenth hour'; 
ri^^S Hf^ ^, biswen mahine men^ 4n the twentieth month'. 

Rem. Adjectives do not, as a rule, assume the plural terminations, 
^, ^, ^. When the adjective comes last, in the poetic style, they 
are very rarely added. The perfect and imperfect participles of 
verbs, when used adjectively, are subject to the same rules as inflect* 
ed adjectives. 

165. The affix m sd is added to adjectives to express re- 
semblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree of the 
quality. 

a. This affix is inflected to ^ £^ and 41 i according to the rules for 
the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in W. The adjective preceding 
W sdy if capable of inflection, must also be inflected. Examples are, 

*Vid. §160, (1, 2, 3.) 
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W5I ^ y5f IdJ sd phiU, * a reddish flower '; H^ ^ ftrnprt nilt si 
chiriydn, * blueish birds '; ^t^ # 11^ pile se patte^ ' yellowish leaves \ 

b. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 
pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing likeness; 
the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. Thus, e.g., 
we may say, mwn wi^rarr kharag sd hathydr^ ^a sword-like 
weapon', ^ ^ trro^ mujh sdpdpfy /a sinner like me', m{ m firi 
turn sd mit)\ ^a friend like you'.* 

c. m sd is also added to the genitive both of nouns and 
pronouns, when the likeness intended is not, as in the pre- 
vious case, to the person or thing itself, but to something 
pertaining to the person or thing. Both the genitive and 
the appended m are then inflected to agree with the follow- 
ing noim. 

Thus we say, MM5W 5RT ^ diHl pandit ki si holt, * speech like that 
of a pundit '; WvSi W ^ ^^ hdthi kd sd munh, * a face like an ele- 
phant's'; «rrar ^ % Ttfl bdgh he se ddnt, * teeth like those of a tiger'. 

d. Thia idiom is to be explained by supposing an ellipsis of the snbsfcantive 
after the genitive. Thus, hdthi kdsd mituh ia for hdtM hd muuh sd munh', as wo 
say in English, ' a face like an elephant's', for ' a face like an elephant's face*. 

e. Sometimes the noun qualified is omitted, as in the following; *parhat hi 
IciitidaXd si dikhdi parti hai *, ' something like a mountain cave appears*. Here 
we must evidently supply some feminine noun, as, eg., bastu, 

166. Identical in form, but of different origin and moan- 
ing, is the particle m sd, which is added in like manner to 
adjectives to denote intensity or excess. 

Examples of this usage are, ^IJf! W W^ bahut sd dfd, ' a groat deal 
of flour'; dnn ^^t€V thori si rofi^ * a very little hread'; x4w "m H^TY 
finchd sd pahdr, *a very high mountain'; wt % €h^ bare se ghore^ 
' very large horses'. 

a. 8d, as used in this sense, is derived from the Sanskrit affix shas, *-fold ', 
through the Braj so. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, has come from the 
Sanskrit sama, 'like', through the intermediate (Braj) form, saut}, as theH. H. 
inf. karnd has come through the Braj kamau^. 



* With such expressions as the ohove, compare such English colloquial 
forms as * sick -like *, * weak-like \ etc. 
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167. The dialectic forms of adjectives present no new peculiarity. 
Tadbliava High Hindi adjectives in W, inflected, in Braj take the 
termination III, and in Marwari and other western and the Himala- 
yan dialects, ^. The inflection of such adjectives in each, of these 
diidects is the same as that of the corresponding class of nouna. 
Occasionally Anusvdr is added to the Braj obi. masc. inflection. 
Examples are the following : for H. H., drft, Braj, ^T^. Mar., Mew., 
Kan., etc., ^T^, 'little'; Braj, ^^9fR^ or H^S 5I^R ^, * with a 
pleasant word', for H. H., iftS «lfR #; M6r., Slfr ht#T, * a large horse'; 
^3(wi ^tviiy ' a large mare' ; U¥l HTfT, ' large horses' ; wrT «n#r ^ rHIff, 
*the throne of the great king'. Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry, as, in the Rdmdyan^ ^ta^, for H. H., 
^ici^, ' sallow^ 

a. In the dialect of the Rdnidf/any the class of Tadbhava adjectives 
in ^ is wanting, and all adjectives alike are uninflected; except that 
as noted below, they occasionally assume the Sanskrit fern. nom. 
sing, terminations. But sometimes ^ is added for the fem. Thus, we 
have W TRR, * a great king ', and «rc ^n^i or wk Tlftl (fem.), ' a great 
injury'. ^M is the usual substitute for W; as, e.g,, <H<^ BW TUf, *a 
king like Dasarath'. 

168. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tatsamas, 
assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of case and gender. 
Thus we often meet adjectives with the Sanskrit fem. terminations, 
'i (after bases in ^ or ^,) and W. Such forms occur most frequent- 
ly in the latter part of compound words. The final ^ is often short- 
ened for the sake of the metre. Examples are oFTTinft Tfenff^WTWt 

' beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of liati ' ; unf?! ^WTf! UIUM, 

* devotion most holy'; ^tm CRhiT, 'Sita, the pure'; ITOT ^ um Idl^Ml, 

* the modest speech of Gurur'. More rarely, we meet with the ter- 
mination il(') of the Sk. ace. sing., masc. or neut., as, e.(/.^ ^rtk fil?T TTR 
9nmvT» * Ram, the unborn, I ever adore' ; FRR^ ^ laA, * destroy all 
my doubt '. 

Comparison. 

169. The Hindi adjective has no separate form to express 
the degrees of comparison. The comparative degree is 
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expressed by simply putting the noun or pronoun with 
which comparison is made, in the ablative case, thus; 
Of HT ^P9 % OTT ^ yah ghar us se bard hai^ * this house is 
larger than that ' ; cnr ^ wh ^ df % gjw t wah vriksh dm 
keperae undid hai^ Hhat tree is higher than a mango tree'; 
nw % ^^ shahad se mithd^ * sweeter than honey'/ 

a. The superlative degree is expressed by using with the 
adjective, the abl. of 99 sah^ *all'; thus, ^^m % wt sab se bard^ 
Hhe greatest'; ix,^ 'great with all'; ^m^^ sab se nich^ 
*the lowest'; vm 'T^ ^ n*fe3t %^|^ t, yah machhli sab 
machhliyon se sundar hai, * this is the most beautiful of 
all fishes '• 

6. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the words ^ 
anr and ^hThrr adhiky 'more', and sometimes, with the same significa- 
tion, the Persian ziyddahy corrupted in Hindi to mUTT: jiydday or, 
colloquially, in the Doab, ^IT^ jdsti, 

c. Where no comparison is intended, a high degree of any quality 
is expressed by prefixing various words to the adjective, as in English 
and other languages. Most commonly, the word ?wpi bahiUy *much\ 
*very', is prefixed, as «r|?I llw 'rft bahftt gahri nadiy *a very deep 
river*. Sometimes, colloquially, «RfT bard, * great', is used instead of 
«r|?I ; as WWT WR^ Xif^tK bard b/idri patthar^ * a very heavy stone'; but 
this use of srer is not considered elegant. The intensive affix, ^ 
sdy (§ 166) has the same force. Other words, used eppecially in literary 
Hindi, are ^rf?! nti, * very', W^^m aUianty * extremely'; as ^?m 5g^ ati 
sundar, * very beautiful '; W^Hfl W?PTO atyant bhaydnak, * exceedingly 
teiTible'. The word JXm param, (cf, Lat. primiu) is often prefixed to 
Tatsama adjectives in the same sense as the above, as, e.g., X[KR 
W^ifm paramadbhut, ' very wonderful ' ; ^ST'TV^ paramshuddh, very 
holy'. 

d. Sometimes the superlative degree of comparison is elegantly 
expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with which comparison is 
made, in the loc. case with ft men, either with or without ^9 sab pre- 
fixed; as, e.g., Clf ^9 g%*4llll ft g%lTR flT wah sab buddhwidnon men 
buddhimdn thdy * he was the wisest of the wise '; ^m xti\ h crvT ivit 9 
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in ppron men bam yahi hai, *of these trees this is the greatest'* Com* 
pare the similar English idiom, ' brave among the brave.' 

170. A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, the 
former often in a superlative sense ; as, e.g., qiQff^ punyatar from ipnl 
punya^ * more holy', or * very holy'. But superlative forms are much 
more common, as ^tW uttam, *best';'3g sht'eshf, *most excellent', 
from "'srr ; fnUrW priyataniy ' dearest ', from ftni ; mfilg pdpiskt, * most 
sinful ', from ^[^\ pdpi. 

a. Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no place in 
Hindi, unless we except the word nifTlT ( ;V)j which one occasion- 
ally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of using much Urd6. 

171. The same general principles of derivation which have been indicated 
(§§ ^^ — ^^7) i*^^ explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in regard to 
adjectives. Thus Tadbhava adjectives in d have always arisen from Prakritic 
bases increased by the addition of a consonant, usually k ; and all Tatsamas 
ending in the silent a, from the simple Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective 
kdld, * black*, must be derived, not directly from the Sk. kdla, but from an 
increased Prakritic base, kdlaka. On the other hand the Tatsama, 9%i,ndart 
*beautifur, has arisen directly from the Sk. aundara^ with only the loss of the 
case-termination. Tatsamas in i commonly represent Sk, bases in m, as dhani, 
from the base dhanin,* 
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172. The Hindi numerals are quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student to com- 
mit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in common use in books, especially in 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals are given in the 
following table, with the figures corresponding. 

* Vid. §§ 63, 127. 
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Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 


1 


a 


^« 


eX\ 


^W 


eA\ 


2 


^ 


^ 


do. 


% 


did. 


3 


^ 


?ftH 


tin. 


f^ 


tri. 


4 


8 


mi 


char. 


'S^ 


chaiur. 


5 


V 


uta 


pdnch. 


4^5 


pahchan. 


6 


< 


9 


chha. 




shash. 


7 


Q 


^gfm 


sat. 


^5??^ 


f^apfan. 


8 


e 


wiz 


dth, 

• 


"8^ 


(f'Shtan. 


9 


tf 


^ 


nau. 


•RR 


navan. 


10 


ao 


^^ 


das. 


^IR 


dashan. 


11 


<< 


innv 


gydrah. 


M^lfAm 


ekadashan. 


12 


a^ 


SIT^f 


bdrah. 


sn^^ 


dwddashan. 


13 


^^ 


^T^ 


terah. 


^^Dl^SI^ 


irayodashan. 


14 


\9 


^l^f 


chaudah. 


fm^iR 


chaturdashan. 


15 


aj» 


'I'T? 


pandrah. 


i^RlfR 


panchadashan. 


16 


^< 


%rati 


solah. 


Sttir 


^odashan. 


17 


SO 


58^^ 


satrah. 


BH^riR 


saptadashan^ 


18 
19 






athdrah. 


1 , -^T *^ 


ashtddashan. 


Hf 


unts. 


^HiAismfi 


unavmshati. 


20 
21 


^0 


^TO 
^ 


bis. 
ikkis. 




vinshati. 

T * V tt 


^H 


^wsrann 


ekavinshati. 


22 
23 


^J^ 

^ ^ 




bdis. 
teis. 


^TTOTfil 


dwdvinshati. 


^? 


4iiiiiei«irfi 


trayovimJiati. 
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24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 



^8 

^» 
^^ 

^^ 

18 

80 

W 

89 

8? 
88 

8y 

8< 



Hindi. 



WHIM 



chaubis, 

pachts. 

chhabbis, . 

satdis. 

athdU. 

iintis. 

tfs, 

iktis, 

batis, 

tends. 

c/iauHtis, 

paintis, 

chhattis. 

saintis, 

artis. 

untdlis, 

chdlis. 

iktdlis. 

baydlis, 

tentdlis. 

chaudlis. 

paintdliH. 

chhiydlia. 



Sanskrit. 



Mxiieiiiifi 



ran^ 












^?«nftw; 



^» 






qdtiraiKiiH 



chaturvimhati, 

panchavinshatu 

§hadvinshatu 

saptavimhati, 

oshtdmmhatL 

unatrimhat. 

trimhat, . 

ekatrinshaL 

dwdtrimhaL 

trayastrimhaL 

chatmtrinshat. 

panchairinshat 

shattrins/iaL 

mptatrimhat, 

dHhtdtnnshat, 

\shat, 

unachatvdrin" 

chatvdrimhat, 
\jihat, 

ekachatmrin' 
\jihat. 

dwichafmrm' 
[shaL 
trichatmrin" 

cliatuahchatcd" 

[tnnshat, 

paiichcJiatvd- 

[shat. 

shatcliatvdrin" 
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Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 


47 
48 






satntdlts, 
artdUs, 


{ahat 
H^^wSlVi^ saptachatrdrin 

[!<hat. 
^tfgBmxXh^^ aahtachaivdrin 


49 


»<» 


www 


unchds. 


WWfnUH 


dnapanchdshat 


50 


«o 


vnm • 


pachds. 


imw^ 


panchdnhat 


51 


va 


\9twn 


ikdwan. 


^urtwfinj 


ekapanchdshat. 


52 


*^ 


vnn 


hdwan. 


^rtwn^ 


dwdpahchdshat. 


53 
54 
55 






tirpan. 

chauwan. 

pachpan. 




tripahchdshat, 

chatujipahchd' 

\j^hat. 

panchapahchd* 


56 
57 
58 




#U|4| 

UNA KM 


chhappan. 

satdwan. 

afhdwan. 




ihafy)aru)hd8hat. 

[shat. 
aaptapanchd' 

[shat 
ashtdpahchd^ 


59 


Htf 


414JA 


unsafh. 


Bmi% 


unasiasifi. 


60 


<o 


'BIS 


sdth. 


q% 


aha^ti. 


61 


<^ 


viras 


iksath. 


^ww% 


ekasioiifu 


62 


<Si 


Sires 


bdsath. 


lfTO% 


dwd^asifi. 


63 


<? 


Ifl<4l4 


tirsath. 


f^ni% 


triihaihfi. 


64 


<« 


wre 


chaunsath. 


^^ 


chatu^^^fu 


65 


<y 


ll?W 


painsafh. 


twirtg 


pancha^Aaaifi. 


66 


« 


fipiras 


chhiydmth. 


•i^m1|j 


shat^ba^ti. 


67 


<• 


^^ras 


sarsath, 

• 


'^hh'B 


saptasiashti. 


68 


<c 


Vf4IA 


arsath. 


^1811% 


asitashashti. 


69 


<<r 


www 


unhattar. 


W^H^H 


4na8aptati. 



13 
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Sanskrit. 


70 


eo 


^!!ft 


sattar. 

•1 7 J^ 


• 

1 . iL«ri. 


saptatu 

^7 ^^J.^A* 


71 


e^ 


l*fW 


tkmttar. 


^«ii^kn 


ekasaptatt. 


72 


o^ 




bahattar. 




dwdsaptatu 

j„* ±^x: 


73 


«? 


l^ffW 


^tA^i^rar. 


nwfiwf 


tnsaptati. 


74 


e8 


^liW 


chauhattar. 


^r^nin 


chatuhsaptati. 


76 


8V 




pachhattar. 

T T '7. ±J — „ 


■1 ..Cu 


pmichamptati. 


76 


^ 


chhihattar. 




matsaptah. 


77 


OQ 


^fi^n< 


aathattar. 

iT T AJ. 




saptasaptatt, 

_T * A ^2^ 


78 


QC 




athhattar. 

• 




asntasapiaU. 


79 


Of 


undsu 


tft«ii«ihn 


unashttu 


80 


CO 


H^ft 


assi. 


viuTfi 


ashUu 


81 


ca 


WTO^ 


ikdsi. 


^Chllliifi 


ekdshiti. 


82 


w. 




bat/dsi. 

J.' £ * 


Tiri- 


dvyashitU 

A ? *A^ 


83 


«^ 


imret 


t%raB%. 


^mnw 


tri/ashth. 


84 


C8 


^^Rrar 


chaurdsi. 


ftHlm?! 


chaturshitu 


85 


«:« 


Mfll4) 


paehdsi. 


dwwfii 


pamhdahitu 


86 


^i 




chhiydai, 
iff 




shadshitu 
saptdshliL 

1^ A I If A* 


87 


ce 


satdsi. 

Ml ^ f 




88 


c?c 


athdsi, 

• 


w^iwlih 


asntdshih. 


89 


«tf 


•rafw 


navdsL 


WfTDTO 


fiavdsMti. 


90 


<•© 


•lool 


nawe. 


sraRi 


navatu 


91 


f'i 


TOTTRd 


ikdnave. 


^4|HClifl 


ekanavati. 


92 


f^ 


SITtfd 


bdnave. 


gT^rafti 


dwdnavatu 
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tf? 


WTOfd 


tirdnare. 


ri9rai?i 


trinavatL 


94 


tfB 


dui«i3 


chaurdnape. 




chaturnavati. 


95 


fV 


^WlS 


pachdnave. 


iwFren?! 


pahchanavatu 


96 


f< 


•>> 


chhiydnave. 


H^fCTO 


shatnavati. 

- • 

saptaiiavatu 


97 


f o ^Tim^ 


saianare. 


t«^«iGiin 


98 


fC 9l7T«ld 


athdnave, 

9 


HgFRSn?! 


ashtdnavati. 


99 


f( 


f^«1M9 


nindnave. 


iwraifii 


naunamti. 


100 


aoo 


^ 


aau. 


Wl 


shata. 


1000 


aooo 




sahasra. 
hqfdr. 


^nra 


sahasra. 


100000 


aooooo 


WrIS 


Idkh. 


^wi 


laksha. 


lOOOOCO 


aoooooo 


ftra?f 


niyut. 


fiw?i 


niyuta. 


lOOOOOOU 


aooooooo 


95^ . 


koror. 


JilTd 


kotu 

t. 



a. The following are of less frequent oocurrenoe, viz. : hA nrb, 'one 
hundred karor ',=' one billion '; ^rI kharh, * one hundred arb\'=^ one 
hundred billion '; ^^^ nil, ' one hundred kharb\=* ten trillion '; V^ 
padm, 'one hundred n^/',='one quadrillion'; ^nsankh, 'one hundred 
padm',=' one hundred quadrillion'. 

173. Many of the above numerals have slightly different forms. 
We subjoin the most common vaidations. 









2, 






WRJ 



6, W: 



9, 

14, Wft^^.f 



11, 



* This is a Persian word ; but it is in common u^e in Hindi. Etymologically 
it is identical with tho Sanskrit form, saliasra, 

t In Ednidyath t ^^J- § Kana"ji. 



100 MUMBRAIJ. 

%wf.* 46, vnraW. 

48, vi^nw^. 






19. 



.[ 



21, , — ^^ 



63, ^hni. 
54, ^Mr. 



55, irarair. 

25, IWW5.* 67, ^l?rT8R. 

27, ^flriNK. 58, 

31, 'TOi?TO* 61, 

32, mftB. 63, 

33, 9^. 68, ^IS^BS. 

38, *l4fflAI. 71, ^QhUfli. 

39, ^^HKfll^l. 73, TflifW. 
41, 4g<ftWfJl4l. 75, mwc 
43, llffra^. 76, 




44, irara^. 81, WT^. 

a. To the abo?e list may be added the anomalous form from the 
Rdmdyan^ ^^V^rafl, lit.^ ^ nine-Beven', ^sixteen'. ir¥ is oocasionallj 
substituted for T9, ' ten', as in the phrase, ^^pH^, ^ the ten points 
of the oompass '. Many of the above forms merely present differen- 
ces of orthography. 

174. The numbers aboye one hundred proceed as in 
English, except that the copulative conjunction is omitted. 
Thus, ^« ^ ^m ^Ar sau ek^ * one hundred and one'; fik ^ ^is 
Un sau sdthy * three hundred and sixty' ; ^m tor rihj ek hajdr 
Ms, * one thousand and twenty\ 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even in the 
lower numbers, as wi WW ^BT?! W5 w5T, * seven and twenty kalpas 
passed.' 

h. The numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes expressed by 
writing the smaller number first, with the affix ^, as e.g.^ irri^^, 'a 
hundred and forty'. Other modes of expression will be noticed in 
the sections concerning fractional and denominative numerals. 



* In Rdmdyan, f Kanaigi. X ^^ Tirhut. 
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175. The numeral ^f9i is added to other numerals in the sense of 
the English * about'; as, e.g., frra^ ^?fi, * about forty'; %F ^m, * about 
a hundred*, — not ^5IS ^ ^5IS, which is *one hundred and one'. But 
to ^9 the word W^ (Sk. wnif) is added in the same sense, as ¥Sli WW 
^ HTSr, * a seer or so of flour'. 

176. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in the inflected 
plural form. But when they are used to denote a totality 
or aggregation, they may take, both in the nom. and obi. 
cases, the termination #.* Thus, btr Of char peir is * four 
trees*, but fri^ ^ char on per, *the four trees'; so also 
«i^ wrw bis deis ^ twenty came*, but «ft%t wm bison de, ^ the 
twenty came*. 

a. This termination ^ on added to the numbers * one hundred*, 
^one thousand', etc., always denotes an indefinite number of these 
aggregates. In this idiom, ^RfJ aaikrd is always substituted for ^ 
$au, * one hundred'. Examples are, ^QIF^ ftf saikron per, ^hundreds 
of trees '; ^m^ hqfdron, * thousands '; ^rflt "wm Idkhon rupaCy * Hkt^ 
of rupees'. 

b. Dialectic forms are, for ^fitt, *both, the two^ B., ^f^, $n^, j^ ; 
Old Purbi, |f, 55^1, f^: for wHit, *the three', B., W^^^; for fn^, 
* the four', B., fl^, finftt, etc. 

e. ^V exceptionally takes the obi. plur. form ^^P9, in a few places 
in the Mdmdt/m, 

177. The Hindi idiom in such indefinite expressions as ' one or 
two', *four or five', differs slightly from the English. The numbers, 
except in the case of * one' and *two', are rarely taken consecutively, 
and the larger very often precedes the smaller. The disjunctive 
conjunction is always omitted. Thus we say, ^ ^?^, * one or two'; 
tr BTR, * two four',=* two or three'; W^ «ft^, * ten or twenty'. 



* I doubt if this is, in reality, identical with the pinr. term. 03, as has been 
commonly assumed. It is probably to be connected with the Sanskrit aggre- 
gatives formed by the affix yam, so that, e.g., chdron* *the four', is really a cor- 
ruption of the Sk. chatmkla/yam, and bison pre-supposes a form vinshatayam. 
This, it will be observed, accounts for the appearance of the termination ob in 
the nom., as th common theory does not. 
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Ordinals. 

m 

m 

178. The Ordinals^ up to** sixth*, are as follows, viz: — 

VfW, unj^ pahldf pahildy * first '. ^ihin cliauthdy * fourth'. 

^WJ diUrdy * Beoond'. vUfnt pdtichwdn, fifth*. 

<i)wi tisrd, * third'. a^gT, 97Q[f chhatthd^ chhathwdn^ 

The ordinals above * sixth' are all formed by adding art 
wan to the cardinal numbers. Both the wi d and nA an 
final of the ordinals are inflected, like Tadbhava adjectives 
of the same terminations, to ^ and * for the obi. masc, and 
^ / and ^ in for the fem. Thus, from ^15 das * ten' is 
formed ^^rort daswdn, * tenth*; wrre pachas, * fifty*, imrort 
paohdstodn, * fiftieth*, etc. 

a. Further examples of the use of the ordinals are iri%^ xf^mi 
pahili pustaky ' the first book', ^T?ra xtsi H sdtwen parbb tneny * in the 
seventh chapter'; ^^sH *liHlT dasiodn mahindj * the tenth month'. 

b. The following dialectic variations occur in the Rdmdya% viz.j 
^riTIQ, ' seventh', 9179, * eighth', 18111, ninth'. 

179. When refeiring to the lunar days, another set of ordinals is 
used. The month is reckoned as consisting of two parts, each of 
15 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing and waning half of the 
moon. The waning half is commonly called ^MU9 or mrt; the 
waxing half, ^9nr9 or ^|^. The month is reckoned to begin with 
the full moon, and the lunar days are counted twice in a month 
from one to fifteen. Although the names of these days are, strictly 
speaking, numeral adjectives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
ftini, " a lunar day', this noun is rarely written, and they are practi- 
cally used as nouns. They are as follows : — 

1st, nfw pariwd. 4th, fhtl chatith, 

2nd, ^m dtij, 6th, t^^^ panchamu 

3rd. ?ft^ ttj\ 6th, Wjg chhatth. 
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7th, ^l?inT safiamim 
8th, mgSi oshtamL 
9th, ^nit naumfn. 
10th, ^n^ dasmSn. 



11th, ^^7^ ekddasi. 
12th, ^^C^^ dicddaai, 
13th, ^ir^ teras. 
14th, ^9t^^ chandas. 



15th, 



amdvas. 



a. The days of the seoond fortnight are reckoned in the same way, 
except that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is called uJ44i4l or tl^dr. 

b. The following are dialectic variations, mz. : 7th, ?91^ ; 8th^ WI3 ; 

15th, wm^m, m^m. 

c. Sometimes the lunar days are denoted by the Sanskrit ordinals 
throughout. In so far as these differ from the above, they are as 
follows : — 



Ist, nWTT prathamd. 
2nd, ^pTUIT, duDitiyd. 
3rd, ^^mty tntiyd. 
4th, fRraf, chalurthi. 
6th, ^2^ shc^t^* 



7th, ^^n^ saptami. 

9th, 9fm^ navami, 
10th, TH^ dashami. 
13th, ^flr^lft trayoda%h%, 
14th, mnfii^ chaturdashi. 



Fractional Numbers* 



180. The fractional numbers are very irregular. The more com- 
mon are the following : — 

[than'. 
C xn^pdo. -J, it^pauney lit.^ * a quarter less 



VWnnY chauthdt. 



IJ, ^W «a«?rf. 
1^, #^ ^A. 
2i, ITctI arhdi. 



4» 



181. Observe, that it^pauney prefixed to any number, or noun of 
measure, denotes a quarter less than that number or measure ; 99T 
mvdy similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter more than that number 
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or measure. $<S derh is similarly used, to denote one and a half 
times such number or measure. When either of these three stand 
alone; imity is to be understood ; but in this case 9r paun is the 
substitute for 9l^ ; it is used with units only, nsrl arhdi^ used 
alone, is 2^ ; prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes 
two and a half times that number or measure. 9T$ sdrhe is never 
used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it denotes one 
half more than the following number or measure. It is never used 
with ^ one' or ^ two', where #^ and W^A take its place, irren ddhd^ 
* half, is very commonly shortened to 'wrer ddh before numerals, as 
^nur ^ ddh 8au, 50. For ^^^ai, the Sk. m^ is sometimes used. 

a. The following examples will illustrate the use of these frac- 
tional numbers : — 

^ X ^ = I, ^RHI QT^ ddh pdo. 250, ^KsA. ^ arhdi sau. 

1 J X i = lij, ^^ TT^ savd pdo, 375, ^Pt btr ^ paune chdr sau, 

1 i X i = I, %S ^n#r derh pdo. 450, ^tS BTR ^T sdrhe chdr sau. 

2\ X i=f , TOtI m#T arhdi pdo. 1225, ^W f^IR savd hajdr. 

2i, ^WT ^ «at?ef (fo. 1500, %S ^WTC fl?^rA Aa/Vfr. 

5i, ^tS xrt^ 5arA^ pdnch. 1725, ^P^ ^ w^WR joaww^ rfio A<|;'rfr. 

7 J, 9pI ^H!3 jt?awn« i^A. 2500, ^ir^T^ f^n^ arhdi hajdr. 

75, ^PJ ^ paune sau. 3600, ^rr§ ?5bl f^n^ sefrA^ tin hajdr. 

150, #S ^ derh sau. 150000, #S ^IT9 derh Idkh. 

b. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as follows : 
#^ ifere derh kos, * a kos and a half; Sl^ ^^ IFH paune das gaf\ * 9f 
yards'; ^ITSTi ^?^ arArff man, * 2 J m«n«'; 1IT% Tft^fRR jt?/fo chittdky * J 
chittdk '; ^T^ STRl m «arA« 6araA Aef^A, ' 12^ cubits^\ ^QIT vn sat^i 
6ara«, ' a year and a quarter'. 

Proportionals. 

182. To express proportion, ipn ^t*^ or i]si gun is added 
to the numerals, some of which then assume forms slightly 
abbreviated. 
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niustrations Are the following: j^^rr dugund^ ^two-fold'; ^t^pn 
chaugundy 'four-fold'; i?l|piT tigund^ Hhree-fold'; ^?IQ^ Batgund^ 
seven-fold '; 9^9^ dasgund^ ^ tea-fold '; ^l^piT saugun^ * a hundred- 
fold '. 

a. Besides ^{^ the affix 9TT is also sometimes added to a few 
numerals, in a similar sense, as ^TfTT, ^ double '; Ithtt, * three-fold\ 

b. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea of a 
string or cord is involved, ^fft may be similarly added, as imi^i 
* triple '; fh^lfT, * quadruple'. 

Denominatives. 

183. Multiplicatives, such as the EngUsh < twice', and * thrice', are 
not found in Hindi. The Hindi idiom is illustrated in such phrases 
as the following, viz. ; mnf ^9T?l 9?lfW gydrah ndi sathaftar^ lit.^ 'elev- 
en sevens seventy seven'; ^ ^t^ iffSRW chha tin athdrah, 'six threes 
eighteen'; which correspond to the English idioms, 'seven times 
eleven', and ' three times six'. Numbers thus used may be termed 
Denominative numerals. They have, in many cases, a form slightly 
different from that of the Cardinals. These special forms are as 
follows : — 



(^ ekam. 


("^m ckauka. . 
' C^hcRT ckaukd. 


li, ^n sama. 


4|, itar dhonehd. 


(ir^daurhd. 
*' t'W'?^ deorhd. 


6, qd pahje. 


5^, ^^mponehd. 


2, T^ dtind. 


6, .fqjT chhakkd. 


('^SX^ dhama. 
^*' [otrt dhdmd. 


6i, 3^fWT khonchd. 


7, ^ saite. 


i^ti. 


7 if ^?)hn satonchd. 

* 

8, ^ atthe. 


(i^ huntd. 
^*' IWt hontd. 


r«l9l nama. 
' llwiT nammd. 




10, ^im dahdm. 
14 
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184. The above are the only numbers which present peculiar forms, 
and even these forms are not substituted in every case. The only 
way to master^their idiomatic use, is to commit the multiplication* 
table to memory. Meantime the following remarks will suffice. Qfiify 
commonly written oft, is substituted for ^SR, in the series of * one ' 
only ; as BTR qft WK, lit^ * four ones four*, t.e., * once four is four'. In 
the first of the series, however, we have simply ^^sm ^^, * once one is 
one'; probably a contraction for ^!9 oft ^^. In all other places in the 
table ^ is the substitute, as, e,g,^ '^^ ^ ^^, * ten times one is ten '. 
From the series of two onwards, ^ttt is used as the Denominative 
numeral for ^ ; it seems to be a modification of the Marathi form of 
the numeral, tni. From twos to tens, the fem. form, tA, is used ; 
from tens onward, the masc. Thus, mni grm #TT^, 7x2=14, but 
WTW flT #raW, 12x2=24. ?ft is substituted for ^tn from threes 
to tens only ; in all other cases, fibl is used. Thus, Wl m WTW, 
4x3=12; WTTW ri^ TO^B, 11x3=33. From threes onward, #WF, 
(pronounced chauka before consonants,) is the substitute for W^ ; in 
the twos, the longer form, ^Nn*, is preferred. Thus, irt^ ^ftra ^^9, 
5X4=20; ^#niiT m^, 2x4=8. lid is the substitute for qtn 
throughout, as 79 qd vrnm^ 10 X 5=50. The sing, form, ^T, ' six', 
is used from elevens on ; from twos to elevens, the plur., ?^, is pre- 
ferred; asWT ^ ^hriW, 4x6=24; «rRi ^ itctfc, 12x6=72. 
^, * sevens *, (as if plur. of 9ffT,) is used throughout, except in the 
elevens, where 9I?! is employed ; e.g.^ 9 9?f wiraW, 6x7=42 ; but 
WTO? ^nr 9?Wf^, 11x7=77. Similarly ^ is used for * eight', 
except in the elevens, where we have WS; e.g,y vl\n ^ wra^, 
5x8=40; mnfWS^HST^^, 11x8=88. 5fw is used for nine in 
the twos only ; ^IWIT, from the threes to the tens ; ^ is retained in 
the elevens ; ^m is used from the twelves onward. Thus, ^ siVR 
^I3TT9, 2 X 9=18 ; WT «WRT i^^V^, 4 X 9=36; 3qR9 ^ fiRTTO, 
11x9=99; «rTTf«m^W^'Wre, 12x9 = 108. ^^m is substituted 
for 79 in every instance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are 
employed as Denominatives. 

a. In the multiplication table the word utar, ' over', is sometimes added to 
the smaller number in the numerals from 100 to 200. In this case the word eau 
always comes last, as, e.g., bisotar sau, 120. Observe that b(6otar=hha+ular. 

&. The fractional Denominatives from 3^ to 7i are chiefly used in sur* 
veying. 
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0. In nnmeration the words ^^Rfi, T?T^ and ^OR^ are used respec- 
tively for ^ units ', ^ tens ', ' hundreds'. Of a similar nature are the 
words, ^ranuT, 1|, ^T^ and ^rlnTy 2i, which are used in the headings 
of the multiplioation-table. 

Collectives. 

185. The terminations w d and ^ { are added to some of the car- 
dinals, to denote ooUective numbers ; as gt^T blsd^ ^ a score '; 9^^ 
baiiist^ * a thirty two '; WB^ chdlUdy * a forty*. Besides these, the 
following words are used as collective numbers, mz. : — 

^ttfJ jord^ mii gdhU 

tmr ganddj * a four ' (chiefly of ^TfV Arorf , * a score \ 

cowries). ^9iVT saikrd^ * a hundred '. 

u. The cardinal numbers are often used as collectives, without any 
ehange of form. 

Derivation of the Nvmerals. 

186. The Hindi nnmerals are all derived from the Sanskrit^ through 
intermediate Prakrit forms ; and by referring to the general principles set 
forth in Chapter III, the student will be able himself to demonstrate their 
derivation. We only note a few of the more obscure forms. 

a. The numbers of the series wvU, 19, untU, 29, untdUs, 39, etc., have arisen 
from the combination of the Sk. una, * lessened*, with the next higher number. 
The full form of the prefix was ekona^=:eka+una. Thus, even in Sanskrit, we 
have, e.g., for navatriushcU, 39, the alternative form, ekonachcUodrioshcUf H. u»« 
tdlia, lit., * forty less one'. The ek was early dropped, even in Sanskrit, giving, 
e.g.f unavinshat for navadoBhan, 19, whence by regular processes we have the 
H. unais or urUs. The instability of the labial mutes is illustrated by their 
disappearance in the numbers unis, 19, unchda, 49, for unavts, and unapachdt^ 
A regard for euphony has probably led to the preference for the form navdsi, 
89, instead ofunnave after the analogy of other similar numerals. 

h. The student will note the peculiar change of d to r or I, in the series 
from 11 to 18, as, e.g., in the H. bdrah, 12, for Sk. dwddtuhafh etc. Similarly, 
the final t of the Sk. saptaii becomes r in the seventies, as in saUar, 70, for 
aaptoM. The initial w of the last syllable in certain of the fifties represents 
the p of the Sk. panchdahcU ; as, eg., in ikdwan, 51, for the Sk. ekapanchdshat. 
Sou or 8ai, 100, has arisen ultimately from the Sk. ehat, but immediately from 
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Prakritic fonns, iotaka, ioHhcLf nom. Bing., BcUakdii $<xUkdh, whenoe» taiaOf 
aaHOf and finally, i being elided, sau, aa%» 

187. The irregular fractional numbers are derived as follows, vin :— 

JPdo^ * W from the Sk. pddot nom. sing., pddal^ whence by §§ 69, c, 78, pdo. 
Or possibly it may have arisen by a similar process from an increased form* 
^ddakck, Tarm, |, and paune^ ' — ^', come from the 8k. pddona;==pdda'\'WM^ ' a 
quarter less'. Adhd, 'V» ^s from ardcZ^aJko, secondary form of 8k. orddhai acwd^ 
'1^', or, as a prefix, ' -fi'> ^^ ^^^ 3k. aapdda, {ea+pddat) 'with a quarter': 
4&r^ from the Pr&k. diva44^^* Sk. dwi+arddha ; the labial is preserved in the 
Denominative fractional forms, ^uf AeC, 4^orhd. Mr. Beames happily illustrates 
this form by the German idiom, *halhwfei\ 1}. (Can arhd{, 2^, be similarly 
connected with a Sk. compound irayo+'rddha?) Sdfhej *+\', is from tho 
Sk. sa+arddha, {adrddhdba,) 'with one half'. In the rare forms, ^^« 
ehd^ * 4i', ponehat * 5|', hhcmchd, * 6)*, aiUoochd, * 7\;\ we evidently have as the 
last member the Sk. uchcha, {uehchaJoa,) 'superior*, H. waeMi 4^ohd appar- 
ently stands for ehcUur+uchehaha, the initial ^^ representing the final r of 
ehcUvr, * four^. Initial consonants were freely elided in Prakrit. The hh of 
hhonchd is evidently for the ah of the 8k {jfui^ ' sis'. 

188. The ordinals are derived from the Sanskrit ordinals, through interme* 
diate Prakrit forms. Thus pahld, daawdut pachdawdn have respectively arisoil 
from the Sk. prathama, daahama, and pw^chdshaUama. 



CHAPTER VII, 



PBONOrNS, 



189. The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other languages^ 
exhibit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear in the 
regular system of declension ; although, indeed, the analyt- 
ical forms, even in pronominal declension, largely prevail 
over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoun, except in some 
of the Bajputana dialects, has quite lost the distinction 
of genderj which was still retained in the Prakrit, There 
is no distinctive pronoun for the third person ; the demon* 
stratives^ unyah^ *thia\ cm wah^ Hhat'^ and^ after a relative 
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pronoun, expressed or implied, the correlatiye pronoun, % 
90y supply its place. 

190. In the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, % main 
and m tuniy ti rd appears as the sign of the genitive, in- 
stead of m kdj and is appended to a stem different from that 
which we find in any other case. The reflexive pronoun, 
imr r^, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflectional gen., 
mom apnd, for the Sk. inTii^:. In none of the pronouns, 
except in the case of the ag. sing, of the 1st and 2nd per- 
sons, is the hase in the oblique cases identical in form with 
the nom. sing. 

191. It will aid the memory to observe the dose analogy in the 
declension of the different pronouns. In both demonstratives, the 
relative, correlative and interrogative pronouns, 9 appears as the 
inflective sign of the oblique singular throughout; and H n, or, in the 
longer forms, ^ nA, as the sign of the oblique plural. A similar 
analogy will be found to run through each of the dialectic systems 
of declension. Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties 
of declension, an initial joa/ato/, m., % (rarely %) its long vowel, ^, 
or its gun diphthong, 9, or the cognate semivowel, n, marks the 
proximate demonstrative ; an initial labial^ viz,^ ^, its long vowel, 
V, its gun diphthong, ^, or its cognate semivowel, 9, marks the 
remote demonstrative ; v initial marks the relative ; 9 or n initial, 
the correlative ; and V, the interrogative pronoun. Thus the declen- 
sion of any one of these five pronouns may be transformed into that 
of any other, by simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. 
Thus, to tabulate the above, we have, in standard Hindi, the follow- 
ing pronominal bases : — 





Fr<Mi. Dem. 


Bern, Dem. 


Bel 


Corrd, 


Interr, 


Nom. 


« 


or 


V 


^ 


OR 


OU. 


W 


w 


Tti 


in 


Rr 
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a. The idea of indefinitenesB is expressed by adding to the inter^* 
rogative infleoted base, in standard Hindi, 41 ^, in other dialects, \^ ^^ 
or ^, or with the aspirate, TV, ^, or 9. 

h. After the same analogy are formed from these pronominal bases 
six classes of adverbs, which will be noticed in Chapter X. 

192. The first personal pronoun is declined as follows :— 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ^ main^ *I\ W ham^ *we*. 

Acj^ mw;;j. , , c^ , wS hamen, 

D. W« *T miijh ho, ' W ]^ ham or , , ,, 

1^^ hamonko, us, tons. 

Ag. %^ main ne^ *byme'. W j^ ham or <, , 

Ab. Wl% mujhae, *fromme\ w |^ A«w or •fromus'. 

, \ ^, wwy/i men, * in ' or W », Aflm, hamon ,. , , , 
JiR, or par, *onme'. H^JRymen^OTpar, 

193. After the same model is declined the second per- 
sonal pronoun, 

H tA, *thou^ 

Singular. Plural. 



Li. Tf^ 



if' !l! ^ ?'*^?1 'ttee', *to thee^ ^ > 
D. Smimtu;hko, ' g^ |^ 



N. H ^ti, *thou*. wi ^Mm, *you'. 

tumhen 

turn or *you*, *to you*. 

tumhon ko, 

Ag. 5 ^ t& ^le, ' by thee\ m}^ ftim or ,, , 

giWrJ tumhon ne, J j " 

Ab. ^^ %A«e, *fromthee\ ^J^ ^«<«» or 'fromvou' 

ni^ tumhon «a, ^ 

J ^J ^, f«yA m^n, * in ' or ^^J ft, turn, tumhon *in' or 

^ W, or par, * on thee*. w^W, meft, or jpar, *on you'. 
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d. In the dat. and aoo. Bing., we ocoasionally find the forms, ^ 
flii, ?l) flic ; but these are arohaio, and have about disappeared from 
standard Hindi. 

194. In the above pronouns, the plural forms, in and 9l«v, as in 
the corresponding English pronouns, are often used for the singular. 
The sing, of the 2nd personal pronoun, is only used, in the standard 
dialect, to express either extreme familiarity, or, more commonly, 
aversion and contempt. It is however used, at least by Christians, 
in addressing the Deity. The singular of the 1st person is to be 
preferred to the plural used in a singular sense. 

195. The longer forms, idt, giit, are restricted to a plural 
signification. They are not, however, extensively em- 
ployed, but instead of these, when a plural is intended, the 
word ^ni log^ duly inflected for the several cases, is added 
to the bases nv and ip. Thus, in a plural sense, instead 
of the forms given in the paradigms, in standard Hindi 
we preferably have, N., nv %n, iro ^hn; Ac, iw ^Wtt *!, mi 
%dl^ ^ ; G. ivi %j)t w, ?pv ^hJtt QRT, etc., etc. 

196. When these pronouns are used appositively with 
any norm or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the gen. 
forms given above, the base of the oblique cases must be 
used, and the postposition, ^ft, qt, or ^, be appended to 
the following noun only. Thus we must translate, * of 
unlucky me*, ^ ^mrnt w ; * of us carpenters', nv sisvtt crt ; 

* of you wise men*, ws\ ^^vi^it w, etc. ^ht^ si^idr m would 
mean, *of our carpenters'; ?p^q%9n^qiT, ^of your wise men*. 

197. The genitives of the personal pronouns are oocasionally used 
substantively, with the ohl. plur. inflection, in which case the objects 
denoted must be determined &om the context. The following exam- 
ple is fix)m the Bhdgavat Pttrdn ; WI $dt ^ ?Ji^T^ ^ ^ ^ '^ 5^ ^> 

* in other countries there have been heroes and braves greater than 
yours*. 

198. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
will best appear by exhibiting their declension in a tabula^ 
ted form, as follows :— • 
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Table IV : Standaud 





N. 


Prox. Demonst. 


Bem. Demonst. 


Bblatiyb. 


nyAA 


, 'this'. 


cnr traAy ' that '. 


dryo, *who', *whioh\ 


wfil¥ 


f/ah, yih. 


a»gi 


frflA, truA. 


dr 


JO. 




Ao. 


Yd 


yah, 
ise. or 




fcahy 
usBy or 




JOf 

j'ise^ or 


< 


1). 


Y9«i^ 


is ko. 


«« JtT 


tf«ib. 


ftw %f 


yis ko. 


p 


Ag. 


Y^il 


is ne. 


x^^ 


tM ne. 


fmil 


jis ne. 


QD 


Ab. 


iwd 


is se. 


««% 


us se. 


fmt 


jis se. 




G. 


w^mt* 


iskd 


i^wr* 


iM kd. 


ftpmtT* 


jis kd. 




L. 

N. 




W ug men, par. 


twm jumen,par. 


dot 


yey yah. 


«laf 


tDBj fjoah. 


tr 


jo. 






inheriy 

in or 

ift/ion ko. 




unhen, 

unoT 

unhon ko. 




jinhPHf 

jin or 

jinhon ko. 


• 

< 


Ag. 


s^« 


in or 
in?wn ne. 




un or 
unhon ne. 




jin or 
jinhon ne. 


g 


Ab. i^L!^ 


in or H^!^ \ ^ 
inhon se. ^^\\ 


un or 
unhon se. 


sShI* 


jin or 
jinhon se. 




G. 




in or H^ J^^ 


un or 
unhon kd. 


fti^K 


jin or 
jinhon kd* 




L. 


Vr j^ tn or inhon 
^^)XtK men, par. 


^3^ J H w« or fmAon 


ftni^ P ym or jinhon 



* qiif is of course inflected to q^ or c^t according to § 140. f ^Rt^ ^ often 
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Pronominal Declension. 



CORRELATIVB. 



%r 80 f * that \ 






Rra( ^ tis men, par. 



80, 

80y 

tise or 
ti8 ko, 

ti8 ne. 

tis 8€. 

ti8 kd. 






iT 



80. 



1?F% 

Til "^ili^" 



tinhen^ 
tin orlt^Rt 
tinhon ko. 



Iff! 







^m or 
tinhon ne. 

tin or 
tinhon se. 



tin orwf 
tinhon kd. 



inil ) ^ ^tit or tinhon 



Interrooativb. 



^If ^aein, * who '. 



Wf 



A^2f». 



kise^ or 

A;i« ne. 
ki8 86. 
ki8 kd. 



V3im -- kis men^ par. 



wi 



ftp! ^a 



kinhen, 

kin or 

kinhon ko. 

kin or 
kinhon tie. 

kin or 
kinhon ee. 



Rot j* ♦ *m or 

IfiFf J^ kin or kinhon 



Indefinite. 



Arii ko(f ' any one'. 



^ 



koi. 



filW^ '^t 






ki^ k0. 



ki8( ne. 



kisi 8e. 



ki8i kd. 



fiirft ^ *wf w^, par. 



^ 



St 



ooUoquiaUy used for iq^, uid tktk, ^or ^iiV, bat the forms are inaccurate. 

Id 
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199. Observe, that the relative prouoim, dr, does not precisely cor- 
respond to the English relative, * who', ' which'. It is rather ' the 
one who ' or * which ', * that which '. Thus, dl W^^ WHT ' the man 
who came '; ^ il dr 5fWT %T RRUT, * what I said, that I have done'. 

200. The plural of the indefinite pronoun, ^ri, is often expressed 
by repeating the pronoun; thus, ^t4 ^T^ wm, ' some (persons) came'; 
^ il fiiri^ fe^^ sSt t^rr, * I saw some, {or several) persons '. This 
often has an intensive force, i.e., * some few '. Or T^fSfA may be the 
substitute, as fififFi wg^ d, * some (a number) were saying '. 

201. ^Pl, as also, still more rarely, ^Hl, is occasionally uninflected 
in the oblique singular, as in the following from the Prem Sugar ^ 
£ri {^ 9 ^W ^rod, ' in what manner Krishna was bom'. 

202. The emphatic particle i i or ii hi is sometimes 
added to all the above proDouns. In the oblique plural, 
if in is substituted for the final ^ on. 

Examples are, wV j/aki^ * this very' ; ^ €t main hiy * I myself; H'it 
c^ usi ko, ' to that very person' ; H^ ii 5CTT unhtn ne kahdy * those 
same persons said '. But, rarely, ^ also follows the plur. inflection ; 
as, c.^., ^^ ^ % unhon hi se^ *from those very persons' or *that 
very person '. 

203. When any of the pronouns are used substantively, 
they take the proper postpositions as given in the tables. 
When they are used adjectively, i.e., with a noun, if in any 
oblique case, the inflected form of the pronoim, sing, or 
plur., is placed before the noun, and the postposition is 
added to the noun only. 

Thus we say, ^ra JH ns par, * on that', or * on him'; but ^^ ^rf m 
us ghore par, ' on that horse'; Rto ^ ^PC iJlT miT kis ke ghar ko gaydy 
* to whose house did he go '; but fira ^PC ^ kis ghar kOy ' to what 
house'; ^ra % ^ % ^m m ke desh ke log, * the people of his coimtry'; 
but ^ra $ir % ^m tfs desh ke log, * the people of that country'; rsR ?RT 
jin kd, * of whom'; but TIR Sl^ldf ^tljin baniyon kdy * the shop-keepers 
whose'; ftpf SRrafdt %\ tin kaviyon kOy * to those poets'. 

204. Observe, that the longer plural forms, in ^, can 
only be used in a substantive sense j the shorter forms may 
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be used either adjectively or substantively. Thus, * of those 
horses', is ^^ #rfl wt, — never B5%t €hft cut ; but, on the other 
hand, we may say either ^ct ^ 5ctt, or ^^ il qsir, * he' or * they 
said\ 

205. The plural forms of these pronouns are used for 
the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 
The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the word ^ni is preferably added to the pronoun, to denote 
plurality. In the oblique cases, this word, with the plural 
inflection, is inserted between the shorter form of the in- 
flected base and the postposition. Thus, * they' is oiw %m ; 
* in theur village', ^ %iin ^Jtt^ fk; ' those who came', it 
#m WRT, etc. 

206. It will be observed that all the pronouns hitherto considered, 
except the indefinite, present two forms of the ace. and dat. in both the 
sing, and plur. ; the one, purely inflectional, in ^ (sing.) or 4 (plur.); 

the other, analytic, consisting of the base of the oblique cases with ^. 
These may both be used as either dative or accusative ; but the forms 
with «ftT are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for the dative. 
Sometimes the employment of one or the other is determined merely 
by a regard to euphony, as, e.g., 1i % ^ m^ ^ f^m, ' I gave it to 
the gardener'; where the immediate repetition of ^ would have been 
unpleasant to the ear. 

207- All the ahove pronouns, when used adjectively, 
may take the nom. form, with a noun in the ace. 

Thus, we may say, ^ ^R % i'Qim i, * the house which I- see *; 09 
wn ^mFSRT, * saying this thing \ So also when used substantively, 
the nom. form of the accusative may be employed, but of things only, 
as% m; WTOT 5, * I say this '; dr V*l gif^ ^ %Ti 5TO^ \ « we say 
those very (things) which we hear'. But with Wf and ftr^ this 
usage is not considered elegant. 

208. Besides the interrogative ^ kaun, * who', and the 
indefinite pronoun *i<i koi, 'any one', 'some one', etc.. 
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another interrogative pronoun, «in kyd^ *what', and another 
indefinite pronoun, ^ ktichh, 'some', *any', * something', 
'anything', is employed. The following principles regulate 
the usage of the two Interrogative pronouns. 

(1) ^ kaun may be applied both to persons and to 
things; wt kyd, to things only, except in expressions denot- 
ing surprise, as, e.g., mi wcm kyd murakh, 'what a fool !' 
More commonly, in such a case, the emphatic particle, ^ A/, 
is added to the pronoun, as wt ^ wfi trm kyd hi ba^d rdjd^ 

* what a great king !' 

(2) ^Rr kcmn is used both substantively and adjectively, 
in both the nom. and obi, cases, but when used substan- 
tively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are, ^Ar 9 kaun hai^ ^ who is it P'; ^ ^ niS9 q^ ^^nUT 
turn nekisko buldydy ' whom did you call P'; iin mt ^ kis kd hai^ 

* whose is it P'; firo ^11^ W kis larke kd^ * what boy's P'; fm i| ftra 
9i^niR % ^^ turn ne kis mahdjan sb puohhd^ * of what banker did you 
inquire ?'; nm Hf^ ^ A^ ghar men^ ' in what house ?\ 

(3) mi kyd can be used adjectively in the nom. only : 
in the oblique cases it is always used substantively. 

a. The aoo., qiT% % kdhe ko^ * for what ', is eommonly used as the 
equivalent for the English * why*. The gen., ^iT% m kdhe kdy * of 
what'^ usually denotes the material. Examples are, ?m «|R$ % 
Wl^ turn kdhe ko de^ * why have you oome ?'; H^ «T 9 yah kyd hai, 

* what is this P'; ^^ mi m «RT ^ yah kdhe kd band hai^ * of what is 
this made ?'. 

209. The two Indejmite pronouns, *Hi koi and «« kuchhy 
are both used either substantively or adjectively, and of 
both persons and things. But when used substantively, 
otrt koij like ^, refers to persons only, and ^ kuchhy to 
things only. When used adjectively, either may be used 
to denote both persons and things. 

a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used adjec- 
tively, appears to be this ; that ^ kuchh always conveys, more or 
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less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their use are, %rii 9 
kothaif *iB there any one P', or Hhere is some one'; but CRlF 9 kuchh haij 
* there is some'; % ^ nii^ ^ $^IT main ne kiri ko dekhd^ * I saw some 
one'; ^ ^^If^ ^itPf kuchh larke de^ ^ some boys oame'. 

210. «rT kyd is declined in the singular only ; ^ kuchh 
is indeclinable. 

a. The obi. form hi$Ut which many grammarians have assigned to hachht is 
properly a dialectic variation of the obi. form of hoi. It will be found in the 
tables of dialectic dedenaion. Prof. De Tasey similarly assigns to htichli^ obi. 
plnr. forms, hinhuiat hinun, * but these are to be regarded as mere variations 
of hinhoTii the obi. plnr. of koi, 

kyd is declined as follows : — 

kyd, *what?' 
Singular. 

N. wn kyd, * what P'. Ab. wt % kdhe he, 'from whatP'. 



p°- JWT* *T kdhe ko, ' for what ?\ G. W* ^FT kdhe kd, * of what ?\ 



)^ kdhe men 



<:« > 



211. The Sonorific pronoun, wn dp, is used instead of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, ^tu or im tvm, whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the person addressed. In the 
singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun of 
the second variety of declension; i.e., Nom., wm dp. Ace. 
Dat., wq «^ dp ko, Gen., wn «rt, etc. 

a. But when more than one person is addressed, the plural 
is denoted by affixing the word «ni log, which is then regu- 
larly declined throughout the plural, the word wn remain- 
ing unchanged; as, ^mi %m ^fta^ dp log dekhiye, 'your 
excellencies will please to see'; ^ wn %ilt % *CTT ^ main dp 
logon 96 kahtd hun, * I say to your excellencies'. 

b. The honorific pronoun wm is also, much more rarely, used for 
the person spoken of, when that person is present, so that the refer- 
ence will be evident. But in such cases it is better to use, instead of 
inn, the proper title of the person addressed, as ?9lfn, iMv?l, ^irar, eto. 

* Rudiments de la Langue Hindoni, p, 35. 
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212. The Reflexive pronoun, wm ap, 'self*, although, 
like the foregoing, derived from the Sanskrit wm^, is 
diiferently declined. The singular number is declined as 
follows : — 

mm dp, *8elf\ 
Singular. 

N; wm dp. Ab. WH % dp se, 

Ac ^'^ ^Af ^^ ^*^» ex 

-p. * mn^ \ apne ko or G. WRT (-^,-4t,) ajmd^ (-wff,-«(.) 

mvpi f^ apne tain. 

Ai? WH^ dpne. L. !!IlP dp or apne 

/i.g. ^iMi u^ Hv. xj. ^rq^Jin: men, par. 

a. The plm^al forms are the same as the singular, with the 
exception of the Gen., wiR qRF dpas kd, and theLoc, ^mra ^ 
dpas men^ * among themselves'. 

Examples of their use are, WTtra 5R^ ^iHfHfl dpas ki Id f chit, * mu- 
tual conversation'; d WTtra 4 mnfJ ^f^ ^ fr^ dpas fnen jhagrd karte 
hahiy ' they are quarreling among themselves'. 

213. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun must always 
be substituted for the genitive of the other pronouns, when 
the pronoun refers to the subject of the verb, and also in 
certain other cases, which will be duly noted in the chapter 
on Syntax. For the present one or two examples will suflBce. 

Thus, «W Wi^ HT ^ ^n??T ^ rvah apne ghar kojdtd hai, * he is going 
to his own house'; but av ^39 % HT ^ ^im ^ wah m ke ghar ko jdtd 
haiy * he is going to his house', i.e., the house of another person. 
Similarly, ^UTT m^ ftra ft i^m T^ %ydr apne bil 7ncn chhipd rahd, 
* the jackal remained hid in his hole'. 

214. It will be noticed that all the shorter forms of the reflexive 
pronoun are identical with those of the honorific pronoun, wn. 
Thus, H^ 'i WQ 'ilT UTtT may mean, * he struck you', (honorific form,) 
or * he struck himself '. Whenever, therefore, the sense might be 
ambiguous, the longer form of the refiexive is to be preferred ; thus, 
H9 i) ^10% ^ TTTT can only mean, * he struck himself '. 

215. The genitive ^liniT sometimes assumes the plural termination 
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iHy and is then used as a noun, in the sense * one's own people *. 
Thus, av ^ra^ ^ ^n^ ^nm, ^he came to his own (people'). 

DIALECTIC PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 

216. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pronominal 
declension of ten dialects. Preliminary to the tables, the following 
remarks and illustrations of the forms current in the more important 
dialects may be found of service. The Braj forms are so uniform 
and regular as scarcely to demand illustration. The tables exhibit 
all the common M^rwari colloquial forms. The remarks in the 
following paragraphs refer especially to the Marwari of the 
' Plays \ 

217. The aspirated and unaspirated bases of the Ist personal pronoun 
are indifferently employed ; thus, P5Kt ^itn ^ ' hear my suppli- 
cation '; ^ wrft arrn * hear my word '. ^ is used alone, as ag. sing. 
in the following, ir^ ^wm^ orl, *I have received the command of 
my Guru \ Instead of the regular base, ^, of the Mar. obi. sing, of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, ^ (Braj, m) is sometimes used, as ^ ^ 
jhnr 5fro W»i9T, *Oomkh JSdth has led thee astray'. 

218. ^ and % are the common nom. sing, forms of the two de- 
monstratives, m; and av. Thus we read, % ^S^ f^, * he, writing 
a note'; if ^nh nRdT 4l7T^, Hhis treachery has the Englishman 
committed '. But dr is found for $ {^n) and % for ^ (^nr), as ^ 
dnit 99 9T^, * this jogi has come into the jungle '; OTi «!nr Tl^t, 
Hhat same lord, queen !' Besides the forms given in the tables, 
the ' Plays' often use the Braj BIT ( H. H. ^^ ) in the obi. sing., as, 
e,g,^ OT g m^, '( he ) has found that '; where g is for ^ ( H. H. ^ ), 
The base OTT also occurs in the ag. (plur. of respect) in the following ; 
97n findr 99, ' he has made (me) immortal '. 9 occurs in the same 
case, as in S 951 WTI 59TdT ITT ^, * he declared to me the knowledge 
of Brahma'. Finally, 9 also is used as a base in the obi. sing., as 
in mYiiHI ^ft 9JIT^, ^Pingald his wife '. 

219. Besides ^, dl and # are also used for the relative. The 
most common sing, inilection is ^, as 9T^ 17T97 ^1^ ^ d 9^, 
* in whom dwells that lord of thine'. This inflection alone expresses 
the caj»e of the agent, but ^ is occasion^y borrowed &om the Braj, 
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in this and other oases ; as, ^ 9 KT^ ^i^ m WFI, ' he who placed 
(his) hand upon (my) head \ 

220. Besides the forms of the interrogative given in the tables, 
fiinv and %m are found in the obi. sing. ; thus^ in the case of the ag., 
fiint UTO^ W^n^, * what sinner has led (him) astray?'; %m xm fUTII 
?ni9IT «R^, * who, leaving his kingdom, has practiced austerities?'. 
So also the regular form, ^T^, occurs in the case of the agent, as, 
^R ^^1^ ^ WTf firUT, * what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge ?\ 
QRTfT, for WT, * what?', occurs in the ^ Plays', but this is Braj. The 
regular Mar. form crH? occurs in the following ; 9^ 9if^ wm 4 CRm, 
' what business of mine in the sarde ?\ QRf (for ^IVT or ^Rti) is used in 
the following, merely as a sign of a question ; vsm ITER ^ on^, *• is 
there rain without wind ?'. 

221. Mewari, it will be observed, is distinguished from all other 
Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the masc. and fem., in 
aU except the two personal pronouns. It should be further observed, 
that the Mewari pronominal genitives in a^ are less common than 
those in Q^. The longer plural forms of the personal pronouns, in 
qt and ont, are preferred to the shorter for the true plural. In the 
colloquial of both M^rwar and Mew^i*, the reflexive genitive, ^nRT, 
is rarely used. The genitive of the several pronouns commonly 
takes its place, even when referring to the subject of the sentence. 
Thus the Marwaiis would usually say, ^ ?rftf W^ WTi,=^^R|5n WTO 
qriin, * I shall do my work'; ^ ^ ^ nm llftT,=:«nr mqJ) uta jpn, * he 
went to his village '; d at W drrt il^HT,=d WFt ^dT#f W ^, * they 
mounted their horses', etc. 

222. In the Old Purbi of the Rdmdyan all the postpositions, ex- 
cepting that of the agent, which has no existence in this dialect, are 
often employed with the pronouns as in standard Hindi. But they 
are much more frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pro- 
noun, sing, or plur., may then represent any oblique case whatever. 
This is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositions in a 
parenthesis. 

a. This remark as to the nse of the oblique forms of the pronounp, applies 
not only to the old eastern Hindi, but, more or less, to all archaic Hindi 
poetry, as, e.g.y to the writings of the Rajput bard, Chand, Elabfr and others. 
Abundant illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

223. In the Bdmdyai} 1i i^ iised, instead of % or HTUP, in the oase 
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of the agent ; as, dl % f^r ^ tr^, * that which I may not have 
asked'. The same remark applies to n or S.* 

224. Observe, that while the longer oblique forms, ftinf, Thff , of 
the persons^ pronouns, are constantly used in the Bdmdpan, botb with 
and without the postpositions, on the other hand, the shorter oblique 
forms, dr and ^, always take the postpositions. 

a. But in the archaic Hindi of Chand, according to Mr. Beames^ 
even ^ and fh are used for all oases more frequently without than 
with the postpositions. Among his examples are, filW ^^STK ftt ^ni, 

* how shall there be salvation for me ?'; 5fni dl ifTO ^, * lord, my 
name is Chand * ; ^fiw «n?I % flRI, * hearing this word, thy father'. t 

6. IIT is occasionally used in the gen. plur., for WI4I, as in the 
followifig from the Rdmdyan ; ?i ^^Q^V W #i>, * in my esteem, they 
are treasuries of merit'. 

c. Besides the more common oblique forms of the 1st pers. pron., 
given in the tables, a form 9Tf, in the compound. If W\^ (= i|ifi BT, ) 

* like me'^ occurs in one place only in the Rdmdyan, Quite analogous 
to this, is an obi. sing, form, flY, of the 2nd pers. pron., noted by 
Prof. De Tassy in his Hiudoui Grammar. 

d. The Sanskrit genitives sing, of the personal pronouns, «m, 719, 

'my', *thy', frequently occur in the RdmdyanyfSB in other Hindi 

poetry, but they cannot be accounted Hindi, and are therefore 
omitted from the tables. 

225. The regular OldPurbi forms of the Demonstrative pronoTps, 
are ^r^, ^, or ^, * this', and %, \that '. But for ^, a form df also 
occurs ; as tm )f^ QIR i^llK^I df , ^ this is a mark of devotion to JRdm\ 
In the obi. sing., the proximate demonstrative is inflected to ^Sk or 
^ff ; the remote, to ^ifil, or rarely, Sift. Examples are, ^fnp fefffel 
iTO! W35R wi, ' in thi^ manner Bharaty bathing'; gfil g^ |[9tH #lftf, 
' again and again she asks him'; ^ fn^nn Fv^ieiH dllt, *• my evil 
fortune keeps him alive' ; ^T% ^ nn, *' in the heart of this (demon)'. 
imi VVW ^^oTH 3VTR, ' in this, the name of the lord of Raghu \ 

a. In the plural, we most commonly meet the inflected forms, IFf , 
^9%^ which, like the obi. sing, forms, are used, after the manner 
of the dialect, either with or without the postpositions. Thus, Tt!^ 

* It should be observed, however, thafc the Bdmdyaxi exhibits great coufa- 
sion in the use of the direct and passive construction. 
t Vide Journal As. Soo. of Bengal, Part I, No. II, 1873. 
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V* ^rtfiw HTwV, * keep these (two) in your eyes'. For the dat. and aoc. 
plur., forms H'ifii and viri exist ; as nn^^ VlfiJ VI ^Hfl, * the lord of 
the world gave a wilderness to these'. For these, ff)i and ^ also occur. 
6. In the Rdmdyai^ we meet a form ^ftra of the Remote demons- 
trative pronoun. The final 9 is not an essential part of the word, 
but an emphatic particle,=Br. V, H. H., Y^. But sometimes it 
seems to be added merely metri gratia^ as, e.g.^ in the following ; 

%TVR ^^V9 ihR om $T^ I im 19^ ^ cRni w^^ ^ ^rs a ' his eyes full 

of tears, joining both hands, to the lord nothing could he say'. 

c. Similarly, in old Hindi, we find the emphatic nom. sing, forms, 
^^, IK^, (for OW^,) of the Prox, demons, pronoun, ^Elf (iTf ). Thus, ftrai 
lih^fini ftrt'* jA i^spf IK^ f^l^nv, ^Bmhmd, having delivered this instruc- 
tion to the gods, went to his own world '; ^T tn?l, * saying just this'. 
The final $ or ^ has arisen &om the sandhi of the final inherent V of 
Tf with the emphatic particle 41 or ^, = H. H. , ift. In the forms 'TOT, ^, 
of the same pronoun, the final vowel is simply lengthened metri gratid. 

d. In the Rdmdyan and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally meet 
the Sanskrit demonstrative ^, ' this ', as UlOlU^U nci ?1^ ^, ^ per- 
vaded by sin and impurity is this body of thinej. 

226. The most common forms of the obi. sing, of the Relative and 
Correlative pronoims in the Rdmdyan and similar poetry, are ftlfw or 
dfw and ihTw or ^fw. 'Wci% and mni also occur, but are to be assign- 
ed, not to eastern Hindi, but to the Braj. All these forms, as above 
reqaarked, are used in any case, either with or without the postposi- 
tions ; as, e.g.^ dnp T^ ITT^ d§, * in what quarter Ndrad was seated'; 
filiw niK XIT mz fcrerar, 'on that mountain was a large fig-tree '. Instead 
of these longer forms, the Braj obi. forms, ITT and flT, are often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. Like dr and ^, however, these 
are also sometimes used substantively without the postpositions, as in 
the following line ; in VIZ Wl IT «l% ?ir ira WJ »TOTf , 4n whose body love 
dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground (of the dead) '. S,B. 

a. The genitive is thus commonly expressed in the JRdfndyan by 
f^rif , dfil, and tHR?, ^ni, or ^IW, etc., as ifif ^fvnT!, * by remember- 
ing (of) whom'; W ^fift 3 Tnit, * whose handmaid thou art'. But 
the Braj inflected genitives, W^, fflj, occasionally occur, and, still 
more rarely, wn, as, c.<7., 09 ^nrnr wm vm wm^ * into whose heart 
this conversation enters'. A form ?IT^, for fflBl, is found in a few 
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places, as WHI nS im 7in| ^ FUnn, ' the lord hath not forsaken him 
(who ) hath taken refuge with him', lit.y * gone to his feet '. 

b. d^ is found in the obi. sing, for d^ ; as dv W^ QrV^ 9T8ICT, 
' who hath made ( his ) mother orazy '. In the phrase %^ yr ^Q^gm 
( Ram, L.K.)^^ thinking this in his mind ', %^ is an emphatic form of 
the aco. sing., =H.H., %Tf^. Very rarely, the correlative %T is treated as 
if indeclinable, as, e,g,^ TTO UTTqif %r fift ^t4, * over him, Rdm is chief*. 

c. Instead of the longer forms, niF^ and f?P9, d and ?l also some- 
times occur in the obi. plur. ; as, e,g,y tSFQ d ^nd, 'blessed are they 
who bore ( them )'; ft ^ #T^ HT?n, * they beheld the two brothers.' 

d. The Sanskrit forms of the relative and correlative pronouns, are oc- 
casionally used in the Rdmdyan, thus, H1<4l1f| 71C|T«PI 9TT^ d, ^ who behold 
thy face with reverence '; JXwSm 4 9nit, * whom ascetic saints behold '• 

227. The most common form of the first Interrogative pronoun, 
^Rpl, in the Rdrndyan^ is QRQI^. To this, i( is sometimes added, as in the 
following, before a fem. noun, ^ROT «l^ ^ife fim ^iff HTlft, 'what thing 
has been so dear to me ?'. The Braj ^ is sdso occasionally used, as 
dir ^nri^ ^ n^, 'who can enumerate (their) countless disguises ?'. 

a. In the obi. sing, the regular forms, i^RTf, ^T9, are preferred to 
others when the pronoun is used substantively, as J^ ^^r 9!^ fi^ftni 

* with whom do they cherish enmity P'. The medial ^ is sometimes 
dropped, as, U^^ ^ ftlTT, ' who broke the bow ?'. But when the 
pronoun is used adjectively, the nom. more commonly remains un- 
changed, as ni^ eRR T^riisi sn^, ' in what way may I obtain the 
maiden ?'; or the nom. form in 1( may be used ; as, ^[U^ eh€lM T^irei 
^IT^, * in what way can ( all the wonders ) be recounted ?'. A third 
obi. sing, form, ^R^l^, also occurs ; thus, ^IIH<)«I ^^ 9iCfI ^RHIT, 

* of what use is pleasure to one destitute of religion ?\ This may 
be contracted to ^ri), as ^ffrdr ^ri) 9iRr, ' of what use can it be ?\ The 
Braj obi. sing., 9iTff, is also found in the Ramdyatiy as 9W CRif^, 

* whom wouldst thou serve ?'. The plur. forms, nom. 9)QR, obL 
^RT^, T^R^rt , etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

228, For the second Interrogative, WT, when used substantively, CRTf 
(sfSnTj is the usual substitute in the Rdmdyan. The Braj forms^ QRT and 
WIT, also occur. WTIT is also found in the obi. sing. ; as ^IR ^fT, 'for 
what fault ?'. HR or 1^ is used for QOT as a mere sign of interrogation ; 
thuS| %lf9 Miimn W9| T^ oRnn, 'will a crow ever live without meat?'. 
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229. For the first Indefinite pronoun, ikji, 'Sra, ^Kofiitj, ^^Af and 
ChAM^ are the common Bubstitutee in the Rdmdyan. Thus, eheiH^ f^ 
i^ TCR Tei^lijl, ' was there ever any saint without faith ?'. I should 
suppose a nom. CKcriii^ or 9tQF1^ must exist, but have not noticed it. 
The W of ^ is however certainly preserved in the obi. form, ^RCi^, for 
9iQI^, which is also used, as in QRi^ 9i1H, ' at any time '. Besides 
the above nom. forms, ^ and ^fi; also occur, as in the following ; 
^R^RI 'Sinw 1 tfin fti^, ' no wise man will call it wrong ' ; infil 1 vm 
^Sm TO ^kfy * let no one know this thing '. We also find c^ and ^T. 

a. In the obi. sing, a variety of forms exist. ffPSlTil^ occurs in the 
following ; ^ViClT^ vHm drer iW ^rrgr, ' in no way did he ooraprehend\ 
iin^,( in the dat. and aoo. ORr^Bl, ) is also used ; as ^nVTf $nr ^lin $tf, 

* do not impute blame to any one'. In the following we have ^jftt ; 
CR^ if "^/m Briu ^i^vf, * it cannot in any way be told '; V is lengthened 
metri gratid. An obi. plur. form, ^IH^, exists ; thus mn ^V ^KTJ^ md^ 
•every one received pdn^. 

230. The second Indefinite pronoun, ^, is used in old Purbi poetry, 
but qi|[ is preferred, often in the augmented Fiakritic form, CR^. It 
is always indeclinable, as in standard Hind!. Thus, ^m .... QS^QR f^ 
W^ CRTi^ 9TTV, '(after) some days Rdm will come and dwell (here)^. 

231. The Bicflexive pronoun commonly appears in old Purbi as 
wxr or ^HTgl; as ^nxR %n[ «l %Tlf, *(but) that same himself is not' ; «ft9 
^mi f!r^, * the lord of men himself mounted '. The genitive of the 
reflexive in the same dialect is ^TTQ«r, as in the following, where ^ini^r 
' one's own', is contrasted with IR, ' another's ; W^f W cr^ ^ if ^t4, 

* no one heard his own ( or ) another'** (voice)'. The fern, form is ^innil, 
as Wtiftf f^, * toward myself. The penultimate vowel is sometimes 
lengthened metri gratia^ thus, ^WTfT, wnif. 

a. Frequently, in the Udmdijan and other poetry, the Sanskrit inde- 
clinable reflexive pronoim, ^OT, is substituted for W^. Thus, T^R VTCm 
IH T^m^ ^Hariy himself a consuming fire'. Sioiilarly. for the possessive, 
9nxR, the Sanskrit inseparable possessive particle, ^FSI, is often prefixed 
to a word ; as kJ^kK ^nfe 4^, * cutting off ( his) head with his own hand'. 

232. For WH W, the gen. of the Honorific pronoun, WH. the usual 
substitute in old Purbi poetry is ^C^T ; as W?i HF TT3T gri 1 ^wT, ' is 
not Bharat your majesty's son ?'. 

233. The remaining colloquial dialects call for little remark. 
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Observe, that in the Bhojpuri and Biwdi dialects the medial ^ is 
always pronounced short, thus^.d^l, jen^ ^fe'W, kmh^ etc. 

a. In the modem eastern colloquial dialects, as, e.g.^ the Avadhi 
and Bhojpuri, the word ^ai, uninflected, is commonly added to the base 
of the obi. plur., instead of ^ni, whenever a true plural is intended. 
Thus, Bh., 1R ?W ^=H. H., WI %ilt ^ ; A., ^ 99 ^|R=H. H., nw 
Qliil ^FT, etc. 

h. In some districts in the east, the final consonant «IS, of 9V«ii and W^ 
is changed by the rustics to 9, giving such forms as W^^ ?J%, ^ %. ^JH 
%r. etc. 

c. In the Bhojpuri dialect, the longer plural forms, as ^«ieh<l %t, 
^prartT ^, etc., are used in preference to the shorter forms, when 
emphasis is intended. To the forms given in the tables, Mr. Beames 
adds fhn and ?)t1R[|, for H^n ( ^lirKT ), and, in Shahabad, ^t^ ^, for 
VITT ^ ( ^ % ). For the plur. of ^ (=!ifrr^), f^R^ is commonly 
employed ; as f^R^V HT ^l^l?l W, 'some houses are burning'. 

234. The Honorific pronoun, ^nq, is in use throughout the Ganges 
valley, and, so far as I have noticed, is declined as in the standard dialect, 
except, of course, that the postpositions peculiar to each locality are 
appended to the stem. But, in the dialect of Biw^, the nom. sing, is 
IHRT. This is infiected to ^, as in ^raS) ^=H. H., Win CRT; but some- 
times the inflection is neglected, as in 9IIRT 1|T=H. H. WH HT. 

a. Further east, as in Bhojpur, and elsewhere, the word ^TTT or 
^9tT, plur. TiRr^, is the substitute for the honorific pronoun ^THT. It 
follows the declension of substantives. Instead of V^^^ vA is also 

sometimes heard. 

(. In the Panjab and the Himalayas the common people are not so partic- 
ular aboat using the honorific pronoun, and frequently address their supe- 
riors with iwrn^ when no disrespect is intended. Indeed, so far as the writer's 
observation has gone, d.'p is rarely heard from the mountaineers of the Hima- 
layas, except from individuals who may have mingled much with the people 
of the plains. So also the singular, <m, is freely used among the same people, 
when in the Ganges valley we would only hear the plural, turn. 

235. In the following paradigms, the inflected form of the genitives is not 
given, but may be readily learned from the rules for the dialectic inflection of 
adjectives and substantive genitives. 

N. B, For the plural, the word i^TIT, ^^t 1^ ^he eastern dialects, ^^^ may be 
added to the nom. and then declined throughout. 
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Table V: Dialectic 
1st personal 



o 



as 
Oh 



N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 
Ab. 

G. 

L. 



N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 
Ab. 
G. 
L. 









»< 
* ^ 



«. 






)ri|. 



vnii %. 



ftn. 



Hw. 






wif^. 



971%. 



?44KI. 



«*. 












*i^. 









W 



W. 






«, ^, ^. 






wJiJ lift, ii. 



TO. *at ^ |jj 






©v 









•i* 



HkT. 






^ 






1«t. 



nftr. 






If 



i^%. 






1^^. 



1^ 




lir w[%. 






1^. 









j»IT% 



* These forms are also used, more rarely, with the postpositions. A 
either of the postpositioDB may be added to either of the forms covered by 
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Pkonominal Declension, 
pronoun; * etc., */*• 



is* 

MS 

05 






%i|. 



«^. 



S^. 



k*(^ 









f^. 






5"- 



m^- 



^wftr. 



«. 






^^. 






^«rt. 



WW. 



WI; 



^ 

<!'' 






Sit. 



WW^. 



». 



TO^. 



Si™ ^^'«♦• 









^53 



fi^ 



«. 



^ WT. 



Wanting, 

Sit. 



¥1?. 



IR^iT. 



Wanting. 



Ynr. 



ft:; 



9iT. 



^W«rt. '^IfiK 



» 



Wanting. 






Tcrft w. 



^. 



Wanting, 






W^] 



WTR. 



Wft 'I. 



?R. 



r 



l^K. 



miTR 



Wanting, 



WRT %t. 



¥44<l. 



WW S. 



Wanting, 






b. 



¥W. 



w^wtS. 



bracket between the pronominal bases and the postpositions indicates that 
the bracket. 
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Table VI : Dialectic 
2nd personal 



< 
O 



N. 



Ac. 
D. 



Ag. 



Ab. 



G. 



L. 



1^ 

•< 

P 
Ah 



N. 



Ao. 
D. 



Ag. 



Ab. 









s- 






nil. 

OS 



?WR %. 



?iTT. 









?OT ^. 






?w %. 



G. 



L. 












5- 



5* 



S^. 



^' 



j4 









?wi ^. 






?Pf %. 



HMSI^I. 






r 

Pq 



%\ mi. 






A* 



>9 S^« 




^. 









2- 



J.f. 



t 






•'I 






il. 



irtli. 



lit. 






^wftr. 



Hi 






Hi I 
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Pronominaii Declension, 
pronoun; g, etc., ^thou\ 






5- . 



^1^ 1 . 



^I^d. 






^^. 



^1^ Wt. 






0>M 









^! 






^^. 



fd^. 












mrftf. 









^'* 



?nRHf. 









!*• 



O 



5' t: ^• 






?W. 



?n w. 



Wanting. 



^ 



fR. 






flTT. 



mi 



W. 


















W^. 






jw. 



Wanting. 






roii f t-T 



Wanting, 






?m 



79t ) 



WTT. 






?|f,ft. 



Sfn^ 



Wanting. 



?WCT%t. 






flWCTH. 



jfR. 



WV CRT. 









TO?^. 



Wanting. 



W^?R. 



W^TT. 



ff«fR iT. 









jqt. 



Wanting. 






!* 









¥■ 
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Table VII : Dialectic 

PROXIMATE DEMONSTRATIVE 



Plural. | Singular. | 


N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 

N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 


H. Hindi. 


Kanauji. 


Braj. 
HT^. 

utS. 


Mdrwdri. 


Mewdri. 
91^9^);^ 

* r 

wft, 9^. 


vm. 




W, 9T. /. 
9^^ 9^ J 

« \ 

9ir, 9^. 






ut, 9rt. 




REMOTE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 


Plural. | Singular. 


N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 

N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 






dT, 819. 


9;. m. 
m. /. 

99r9^)^ 
99r 9^. 

cRrt en. 


of. 


qVy St, S. 


a. 


9^, fe|!%*. 

919, ftR 1^ 

9'9tjiGi*3l) 

9'9TTCF9t) 


a. 

9^ dirt )^ 
9ft art r 

95rt, cwt. 


a. 

entf. 
at. 
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Pronominal Declension, 
pronoun; m, etc., HhW. 



Qarhwdli. 

9 




0/<f P4rbi. 


AvadhU 


Ritodu 


BhojpurU 




Wanting. 




9. 


IP! W. 


Wanting, 


Wanting. 


an, etc., '^Aa^, '^'j '«*«', Ht'. 








Wanting, 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 




^, d, *, ^. 




wit 5B«I) 
Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 
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Table VIII : Dialectic 

RELATIVE pronoun; 



< 
p 

o 

QQ 



< 
as 

P 



N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 
G. 



N. 

Ao. 
D. 



Ag. 



H. Hindi. 






Kanaufi. 



mW. 



T^re W. 



dr. 






%r. 



k 



Braj. 



^, ^hf. 



Mdrwdri, 









j*T. 












ftR %. 














Mewdri, 

9 

WRT. /. 




«T. 



«^* 






m 












owl. 



CORRELATIVE PRONOUN; 



as 

< 

P 
O 

GQ 



N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 
G. 



P 



N. 

Ao. 
D. 



Ag. 






Rro w. 



tr. 









^. 






»iT. 



h 



tt. 











%i, ft. 









^. 






%T, wF. 



fiwt ^. 



Thut. 



?w. 






dr. 

flirt} 
frt [%. 
?irt J 

?irt. 
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Pronominal Declension. 
§T, etc., *who\ ^which\ 



Garhtcdli, 



»T. 



^nr^fii. 



wtm. 



^. 



dr. 






Kumdoni. 



St, ^. 



^ cRivt. 



t^. 



««T. 



dr. ^. 






0/t^ Ptirfcf . 



^> P, ^WR. 



'»©:' 






AvadM, 



'^\m) 






^, T^RT9. 

ftR r«irf (^rt). 






i^.^SRR, wl. 



iJ w. 



Wanting. 



i>5K. 






^. 



Wanting. 



Riwdi. 



* • 



Wanting. 



Bhojpuri. 






) 



Wanting. 






f» 



Wanting, 



(TTOT.) 



ni%. 



ftR r 



Wanting, 



%T, etc., Hhat\ 'the same\ 









©1 



tr. 



^%. 



7l«T. 



a 

;?«* 






k. 



ThTi. 



%,TOR,^T'l. ?i^s^. 



ft. 



ft. 



i). 



ft w. 



Wanting. 



ft ^Kt. 



ft^ 



ft^- 



Wanting. 



ft^W. 
ft'ip 



Wanting. 



(».) 
|^». 



Wanting, 



ifra^. 






Wanting. 
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Table IX : Dialectic 
1st interrogative pronoun ; 



Plural. | Singular. | 


N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 

N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 


M, Hindi. 


Kanaujh 


Braj. 


Mdricdri, 


Mewdri. 






5FT5Kt. 


WW ^^) 
WW W^[^. 

WW WWi ^R. 

WW wwt. 


WW. 
WWT %. 

Win. 

wf. 


5Kni. 






wwt. 
wwt. 


WW. 

wwt%. 
wwt. 


IST INDEFINITE PRONOUN ; 


• 

< 

P 
o 
« 


N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 








ww^%. 


5ftn5, w^. 

WWT %. 
WWT. 


2nd iNTEBBXJGA'iiVJS and 2nd indefinite 


1 Plural. 


N. 

Ao. 
D. 

• 

a 




5CTT. 
5FT% ^. 


WWT, WT. 
5FT%5m. 


5^, wt^. 


wt^. 

WT%. 


^- 


^• 


^- 


5ftif, wtif. 


wt^. 
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Pronominal Declension 

1^, etc., * who \ * what \ 



Garkwdlt, 


Ktimdoni, 


«v. 


i8t, w. 


^W^ftl. 


^ 5rA. 


emit. 


q(d. 


«t. 


%. 


^^. 


^ 




^* 



<?« PifrM. 






l*h51lf,l*hW1jl]|. 
rat filP^ \^5CT). 

nut. 



AvadhL 


RitcdL 


qt. 


^xS^. 


«ftcKT. 






^vff) 


Wanting, 


Wanting, 


«. 


^xS^. 


PRT. 




Wanting, 


Wanting. 



Bhojpuri, 



«it. 



^J*. 



1' 



Wanting, 



••• 



^ifer^, etc., *a7^y', ^a^y ow^*, ^<(?. 



%F^. 


^, ^. 


9i^ ^iw. 


^ wft. 


«irit^. 


H^. 






WTO. .|2f 

*Tf 5irTf (qrt). ^ 



©< 



Wanting. 



QRTV, 



;a-I^. 



Wanting. 






©«k 



JFa«^m^. 



pronouns; wt, etc., ^what?^ cr^, *a^y, some\ 



WT. 



^I9T. 



CIVT. 



qt. 






«||T, W^. 1 Wl. 



S?r- 



Wf , ^Rf^. 



^• 






j««. 



^. 



w. 



foR^.^ph. 
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236. Observe, that whenever, in the above tables, we have a final 
short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metri gratid^ be optionally 
lengthened, so that we may have, e.g,^ such forms as #rT^, %ft^ cin9« 
for ^ii«, %T^, «Fn[. 

237. Observe further that Anusvdr is freely inserted or omitted in 
all the above pronouns, both in the terminations and, less frequently, 
in the pronominal base. Thus, e.g.^ we have ^H^, ^!^, $Bi, ot, for 
^m^ 4il«il, ^9) ciT, etc., etc. It has not been thought necessary to 
give all such trifling variations in detail. 

238. Occasionally, for the ace. postposition, ^, the postposition 
?rt[, ( also written ?n%, ?rrt[, ?lt4 and firi^, ) is used in construction 
with tlie genitive. Thus we find S^ ?f5f, ^^ ^ ?f5f, for the aoc., ws^ 
^, 7^ ^. ?li^ is also sometimes added, like Q^, directly to the 
inflected base. Thus in the Marwdrl play of Hira and Ranjd^ we 
have rt ^, . . .g«K fn^, * (they) will give thee the secret*. 

a. The postpositions H and txk .are occasionally found, even in 
standard Hindi, in construction with the genitive of the pronouns, 
thus S^ «, 8^ W, flT ^ W, etc.* 

239. In the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd pers. pronouns, besides 
the forms given in the tables, the Mairs use Wl^ and ihi^.f Also 
observe, that in both colloquial Marwari and Mewari, ^ (masc.) and 
^ or in (fem.) are uniformly employed for HW, * this', and Sf (masc.) 
and QIT (fem.) for 819, * that '. The distinction of gender is preserved 
in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the regular obi. 
sing, is 4f in both these dialects. In the colloquial of M^rw&r and 
Mewar the relative is very commonly used for the correlative pro- 
noun. X 

240. To the forms given in the above table, may be added the 
following ; some of which I am unable to assign to any specific time 
or locality. Many of these are no doubt to be regarded as mere 
variations in spelling. 

• Compare the Mafwari idiom noticed in § 144. 

t For the pronunciation of the first diphthong, ^, in these forms, 

see § 23. 

X The student will note the difference here indicated between the colloquial 
of Marwaf and the Mof-wM of the plays. (§ 216.) 
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• 

a. tJ, = ^, * I ', is evidently a shortened form of the MAfwiji ^.* 
An abbreviated form, ^, for the obi. sing., difw, is sometimes u0ed 
hj Chand. WM very rarely ooours as a nom. plur. for %^ oriRI ^ni. 
Ghand makes the obi. plur. of the Ist and 2nd personal pronouns 
9>liw &nd ?pifl. But 971 and WR with the postpostions, are also 
employed. 

b. ^ and ^ are sometimes substituted for 9 or ?r, ^ thou '. In 
western Hindi, I have met with a gen. sing, of this pronoun, ^hrr, 
for fhr ; as, e.g.j ITO? 4|4IMl41 fIfT ^m, *let the wife of the Mogul take 
thy hand'. A Frakritio gen. sing., ini, (for Sk. (19, ) is now and 
then used in arohaio Hindi. ;. 

c. In the nom. sing, of the proximate demonstrative JiW) the follow- 
ing variant forms occur, viz. ; — 9t?, dw, fvw, iff, ^, ilf , i9, ^. Of 
tiiese, the last three appear, in some oases, to be merely emphatic 
forms. In the east, ^ and % are also heard. In the obL plur,, we 
find n^ and i^. 

d. In the declension of the remote demonstrative, 819, liw occurs 
in the nom. sing., and, in the obi. sing., itl is sometimes found for W, 
and OTJ, for cnnr. For the obi. sing., ^9, rustic Mohammedans some- 
times substitute 819. It occurs also in the following from the Mar. 
Play of Oop( Chand ; taftr ^ ^ WR, ' fix ( your ) thoughts on him'. 
In the obi. plur., ^^ ^ and ^[^S^ are found for the dat., 9«%; and 
lA, in the case of the agent, for 99 ^. 

e. Variant forms of the correlative pronoun are, in the nom. sing., 
%ra, %TO and ^, for #T. The latter two are emphatic forms. In the 
obi. sing., m and ftlj occur, for ftrfw ; I have also met with a gen. 
sing.y ?fm^,=ftTO 9iT, which evidently belongs to the 8.W. ffl alone 
is used as gen. sing, in the following ; 9ifT 9m m wfw, * what is his 
name ?\ (P. S. Ch. IX.) A nom. plur. t, for H.H., %, is used 
colloquially between Allahabad and Benares. f^Rfif is found jTor the 



• 9 is said by Prof. Eastwick, (Vocabulary to Prem Sdgar, suh voc), to be 
used in the obi. sing, with the postposition ^, in the following Arrdb Chau- 
P^i ; qnt i «R vim ^ 99T^. ^ut ^^ in this place, is in facb the Braj emphat- 
ic particle. = ^ ; and ^ is a Braj form of the conjunctive participle, q|[^ (from 
the verb ^rhIT), which is in High Hindi added directly to ffit, making whRT. 
We therefore render,—* how (then) remained my honor ?' Kmhna to Rukminh 

P. flf.— Ch. LXI. 

18 
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obl. plur., pn%t, of the relative, fil^, for ni'%, and ffTf , for the oW. 
pliur., WFI, of the correlative, also occur in literary Hindi. 

/. For the nom. sing, of the interrogative, ^^, we find in the 
* Chrestomathie ' of Prof. De Tassy, ^rg, ^f^ and ^tW. An obl. 
sing, and plur.,J9ini, for nivQ, is found in western Hindi. ikrWM 
and W^ occur, for the indefinite, ^T^, and ^R^, lifij and ^, for 
^. Hif^ and ^ belong to the west. For the Braj interrogative, 
qtfT,=VT, we sometimes have cii^, and in the obl. sing., ^Ri%, 
for qn^. 

g. As the nom. sing, of the reflexive pronoun, ^nv, I have met with 
wA, Withy this same pronoun, is evidently to be connected a Mar. 
nom. plur. form, wnt. In the only place, however, where I have 
met with it, fH would have been used in standard Hindi. In the 
obl. forms of this pronoun, u is often substituted for a after p, as, e.g.^ 
in W^y obl. plur., for 9inr9. 

241. In the translation of the N. T. into Bhagelkhandi Hindi,* 
the following peculiar pronominal forms occur. The nom. plur. of 
the 1st personal pronoun is YiTT^ and the obl. plur., ^m. Of the 
2nd personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is finrri, and the obl. plur., 
iNfl^. 9 and iv9 are both found in both the nom. and obl. plur. of 
the proximate demonstrative. 0% also occurs as nom. sing. The 
plural of this and other pronouns, is sometimes formed with ^99, 'all', 
as in other eastern dialects ; thus, d ^eRj R H.H., 1R ^nii %. The 
nom. plur. of the remote demonstrative, 9% (99 ), is d, and the obl. 
plur., always WJ^. The relative and correlative make the obl. plur., 
ftRJ, IflH^. The interrogative is ^Tg ; the nom. and obl. sing, are 
alike. The remaining pronominal forms correspond closely to the 
Braj. All the obl. forms above given, are used with the postpositions, 
which for the most part are the same as in Braj. But ^ is used for 9. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

242. Besides the above pronouns many pronominal ad- 
jectives occur. They may nearly all be used either as 
adjectives or as pronouns. Two series, the one expressive 
of quantity, the other of kind, are formed from the five 
pronominal elements noted in §191. When used substan- 

* Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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tively, they all follow, in standard Hindi, the first variety 
of masculine declension ; when used adjectively, they follow 
the laws for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in mt, 
and are thus inflected to ^, masc, and ^, fern. The follow- 
ing tables exhibit, first the standard forms, and then the 
dialectic forms of each series :— - 



Table X : Pronominal Adjectives, 



03 

o 



vn 



^m 



Adjeciives of Quantity. 



^ 



m 



IWIT itidy 
^?l«fT tdndy 
HW uitdy 

ftmr jitid, 
iHflHI titndy 



Adjectives of Kind. 



* this much \ ' ^W atsd, * such', * like this'. 



* that much '. d^BT waisdy * such*, * like that'. 



* as much '. ^Nt jaisdj * like which', * as'. 



*B0 much'. 



TlhHHI kitnd, 
fiK5R ^ J *how much?'. 

KfiffT kiUd, 



^m taisdy * like that ', * so'. 



^^ katsdy * like what P', *how?'. 



243. Besides the forms given in Table XI, the following additional 
modifications of some of these pronominals occur, viz, : — for ^?RT, 
TORWT, d?RT, WWT ; for Vfsm, ftsH, fem, ^W, fisft; and for fwm, ftpiT. 
The following forms also are occasionally used in literature, viz, :— 
^, ft, ^. They are respectively equivalent to ftmfT, TflfMl, I^nnm. 

fl. The Sanskrit forms, A^^ ^^?fT^,=%W, in^,=^55T, ??T^.=INt, 
and ?ii«i,=^^, are occasionally used in poetry. For i^ and 
8Fteir we also find 'W^ and Qni<|«i. 
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Table XI : Dialectic Foehs 



1 

s 

> 


H. Hindi. 

fimr.' 

WWIT. 

Ann. 


Kanauji. 


Jray. 


mrwdri. 


Jfwa'rf. 


ftffWI. 
fwWT. 


mSi. 

WW. 




a 

S 

S 

> 

1 
1 


am. 




Mi. 

a«i. 

Mi. 


TOi. 


at.. 
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HI 



OF THE Pronominal Adjectives. 



Oafhxcdli. 



^W*l. 



^Ifl^l. 



nww. 



flf!*I. 



WWT. 






^^. 

""S- 






TO, 






0« 






inr. 



?^. 



%^. 



^KH, 



■•• 



fw. 



^rti. 



Avadhi. 






w?mr,*T?m 



wtfra?. 












^TO, ira. 



WW. 



R 



ttcdi. 


















Bhojpurl, 



wft*. 



%OT, ^. 



wH, oH. 



^41^, W^. 



fW. 



n^f , TO. 



wlf, ^^. 



V?I4K. 



?lftB|| (P). 



'SRTOi. 

"nRTOi. 



%TO. 



W'TO. 



TOf. 



^TOf. 



Miscellane- 
ous eastern 
forms, '\ 






yirl«. 



i^tkh. 



mTOi. 



MiKMiJonnon 



certaiuty to aiiy particular time or locality ; but, from analogy, they appear 
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244. Besides the above, the following words also are 
used as pronominal adjectives. Those which terminate 
in w follow the declension of Tadbhava nouns or adjectives 
inflected to ^. The others, when used substantively, are 
declined like the second variety of masc. noims; when used 
adjectively, they are indeclinable. 

'TO ek, * one', ilrc flwr, ' other', *more'. 

^^na diisrd, 'another', *the other'. «iryi bahu^^ *much', 'many'. 

donoHy 'both', qril katy] 



'several', 'how many?'. 
^rn sdrdy ' all', ' the whole', fft kaiy] 



sah^ * air, ' the whole', ^n nijy * self, 'own'. 

fT Aar, * every'. htH^ pardi^ * another person'. 

245. ^w eky strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, and 
T^TT dmrdy an ordinal, ^w, *one', when used pronominally, 
is usually followed by t^ti, * the other', in the succeeding 
clause ; as ^w *^?n ^mx ^mr w ^ek hanstd, duard rotd thd, 
*one was laughing, the other was crying'. 

a. Sometimes ^m itself follows in the second clause, when 
the first ^m should be rendered *one', the second, ^another'. 
Thus, ^CR HY ^« 819 cR^m VT ek yah, ek wah kahtd thd, ^ one 
was saying this, another that'. 

b. When T^n follows ^m in the same clause, the two 
have a reciprocal force ; as d ^« t^^ ^ itto ^ toe ek dusre ko 
mdrte ham, *they are beating one another'. ^«k is indeclin- 
able in the plural. 

246. $1^ donouy ^ both', is declinable in the plur. only, 
thus Nom. $T^ donoTiy Ace. $t^ %\ donon ko, etc. 

247. ^«i saby ^all', ^every', commonly aspirates the final n 
in the oblique plural ; thus. Ace. ?a^ #t sabhon ko. Gen. 
^a^ eRT sabhon kd, etc. But ^dt, also, rarely occurs. 
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a. When used in the singular, as 931 ^ sab ko, Ho all', it denotes 
^ all ' considered as a unity, ^ the whole '; in the plural, it represents 

* all * as a plurality, 'every', 'every one'. 

248. The Persian adjective w^c Aar, 'every', though not 
very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the Prem 
SdgaVy and is freely used in the colloquial. It may there- 
fore be fairly regarded as belonging to the language. It 
is never used substantively. Compounded with ^«k eky it 
means 'every one' or 'every single*, and is used either as a 
substantive or adjective, thus, w ^« wiiT har ek dydy 'every 
one came'; it ^« ht har ek ghaVj 'every single house*. 

249. ilrc awr, when used substantively, and followed by 
no other pronominal in the next clause, always signifies 
' more'; as ^ Jlrc $r mujhe war do, ' give me more '. But 
when used adjectively, it may mean either 'more* or 
'another', as the context may determine. Thus w* ilrc ^w^inr 
$1 mujhe aur cmdj do, 'give me more grain'; but mrJIrccnTit 
yah aur bdt hai, 'this is another matter'. 

a. "When %c is repeated in two successive clauses, the 
first is to be rendered 'one', and the second, 'another'. Thus 
HY cnn Jlrc f 9f Jlrc f yah bdt aur hai wah aur hai, ' this is 
one thing, that is another'. 

250. Besides ^r^, ' much', we meet the intensive forms, 9J^n 
bahuterd, and «iry! ^ bahut sdy *very much', 'very many'. 

a. Colloquially, ^FCT is also added to wyi, *many', with an intensive 
force ; thus 9^ 9RT is equivalent to the colloquial English idiom, 

* a great deal'. This use of WU is only colloquial. In Fanjabi it is 
employed much more extensively. 

251. ^ kai or cfi kai as an adjective means ' several '; 
when used as a pronoun, it must be rendered 'how many?'. 
It cannot take the postpositions. Thus, ^ v[^^ wt^ kai 
puru^ de, 'several men came'; ^ wr kai de, 'how many 
came ?'. Where in English ' several ' has a pronominal 
force^ it must be rendered in Hindi by qril ^^ kai ek or 
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fiiR#i ^m hitne ek; as qril ^i«r^ kaiekhaitiy 'there are several'. 
But qril^ kat hainy vrould be interrogative, — *how many are 
there ?'. qril ^qr kai ek^ and ftniii ^^ kitne ek, however, 
may also be used adjectively in the same sense ; as ilii?A ^m 
xtw'^ kitne ek per hahiy ^ there are several trees'. 

a. The pronominal adjective fiirpnl kitne is also used in the 
sense of 'some', 'several', both substantively and adjec.tive- 
ly. Thus, «wt ^ftinA WPE ^ ^nr^ wahdn kitne bhdt bhi de, 
'several bards also came'; iiiiTiSIt qrt in t kitnon kd mat hai, 
' it is the opinion of some'. 

252. ftnr nij\ 'own', may be used as a pronoun, the person 
referred to being determined by the context ; a^ ftm qrt ht % 
nij kd ghar haiy ' it is (my, his, etc.) own house', fiw «% «ftw 
ftrfw ^Tti nij buddhi bha/rosa mohi ndhi, ' I have no confid- 
ence in my own wisdom'. Or it may be added to possessive 
genitives of both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the 
English 'own', as wi 5cmT w fiw wn f wah rdjd kd nij putra 
hai, ' he is the king's own son '; uw Sit fiw g^roj f yah meri 
nij puatak hai, ' this is my own book '; 9f ^nA ^m fR wn 
wah apne nij ghar gayd^ ' he went to his own house'. 

253. WT^ pardiy 'another's', is properly a possessive adjec- 
tive. It may be used either with or without a noun; thus, 
mi uttI 5KT i yah pardi kd haij ' this is another's'; nn^ s^ 
pardi stri, 'another's wife'. 

254. The words ^^^ sakal (Sk. 9+cf9), and oiviEn sama^t 
both signify 'all'. They are rarely, if ever, used as nouns. 

255. The following dialeotio variations of the above pronominals 
occur, viz, : for ^^, ^5R and iTO : for ^^tT, Br. ^"^^j K. T^, Old Pur. 

Cs, ^ C\ 

^m, 7rm ; for tr^, Br. ?I^, M ^»i. Old Pur. JJ, |r^, J^ ; for ^TO, 
Br. ^, K. ^>m^ ; for ^9, Br. ^9, ^ral, Old Pur. wft ; for ittt, Old 
Pur. ^TBK ; for «IJ?I, Br. «ltm, Old Pur. «lj^. «ljpr ; in Garhw^l fi%, 
and in Marw&r %m, drf^, dlW, dltm, and DlQh^l are the substitutes 
for ^jw. For wi, Mir. has ^. For ^^sirei, Br. gives iw, and the 
JRdmdyan ^wft (nom. plur.). For filRl'l ^^, the Mfirwfirl has lihfH*. 
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256. The following pronouns are Sanskrit. The most of them, as 
compared with the foregoing, are of rare ooourrenoe in the eoUoquial, 
but are more frequent in literature, especially in poetry. 



•..«* K xi_ 1 ^E^ . . > a *mueh\ 



'other*. 


•I 


bahu, 


'another*. 


^ 


bhurij 


'a oertain one'. 


3" 


y^9^ 


•both'. 


mm 


yugal^ 


'any'. 


gm 


yugrnay 


'another', 'other'. 


^Qsft 


sarvVf 


'each'. 







amuky 

ubhaya, 'both', mm yugal, \ *both'. 

%l9ini kimapij 

VH par^ 'anotiier', *other'. ^osd sarev^ *all'. 

W^vf^pratyek^ 

257. ^iPV, as also the more common corrupted form,irm,is 'another', 
in the sense of 'a different one', like the Gbeek heteros ; but wn is 
' another ', numerically, like the Greek alios. Thus, IPV $91 imT, 
'he went to another country'; iFi VR ^rqTBC, ' there is no other expe- 
dient '; but WR %^ ^, ' hear another reason !' In many words m 
not only denotes 'another', as IR $nr, 'another's fault', but, especially 
in compounds, suggests that other as distant; as, e,g.y m^, 'a foreign 
country'; 1IT%9, *the other world'. 

258. The related words, gll, gira, gJH, ' both ', ' the two ', strictly 
speaking, are all nouns, meaning ' a pair '; but they are practically 
pronominal adjectives, as will appear from the following examples : 
Vi( ^[Hftl, * the two kings'; gira fOf ^l^renr Wf^, * from both eyes a 
stream of water flowed '; ^rmf^ mR irft %, * joining my two hands'. 
Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are the follow- 
ing : 9H1I WXH. ^^Bv, ' both a boundless ocean '; i^nvfif nOnni WTflr, 
' there is not any need '; H^ QSlflT 9, 'a certain person says '; TFmfi 
ftw, ' every day '. 

259. 11%, (indeclinable,) is occasionally used as a pronominal 
adjective ; thus, 11% ^RSRTR mvi m $^, ' the story of each incarnation 
of the Lord'. 9J and vSk^ ' much', are both equivalent to n^, and, 
like most of these Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 

Compound Pronouns. 

260. The relative pronoun may be compounded with the 

correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each member is 

then inflected, but the postposition is added to the last only* 

19 
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Thus, with ^, we have fv9 f?19 QRT.;i9 tis kd^ 'whosesoever '; with 
«^, ^ %Ajo holy * whoever '; fiw ftpft ^ jis kisi ko^ * whomever *; 
with q|9) ^ ^ jo kuchh^ * whatever'. 

a. In the Rdmdyan a similar Sanskrit compound oocurs, in the 
phrase, d«f Wf ftrfel, * in whatever way \ where d«f ^, ( for 9«I ^, ) 
is in the instr. sing. 

261. Other compounds are formed with 4h^ tmr^ * other '; 
as jlrc eg9 cmr kuchh, 'something else'; jlrc %t^ aur koi, 'some 
one else'; jlrc ^Kr aur kaun, 'who else?'. .{|rc wn aur kyd^ 'what 
else?', is colloquially used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes %c occupies the second place, but the 

compound has then a different meaning ; as ^irk ^ koi aur^ 

'some other'; eg^ {|rc kuchh oAir^ 'some more.' 

i. The pronominal, tn^, 'other', is compounded with itself in the 
form in^l^ (Sk. ^iFdRii), < each other ', ^ mutual '; but this is rare in 
Hindi. The two are occasionally written separately, thus; ^h^iuhi 
nHn ^9 'with mutual love'. 

262. The particle ^ sdy (infl. # se^ ^ «/,) may be added to 
the nom. form of c^, thus ; ^Kr ^ kawi ad^ lit., 'what like?'; 
9f <^ ^ ^ t fvah kaun ad per hai, 'what tree is that ?', i.e.^ 
'what kind of a tree ?'; but aw ^ ^irii9 1 toah katm sdhiA hai, 
^what gentleman is that ?'. 

a. The same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at least, to the 
relative, #nf, and correlative, ^R, making ^Ir^, ^R m; and in the 
Do&b to the demonstratives, mi and 9f , making mi ^, 9f ^. But 
I have never met these forms in literature. 

b. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix WH is added 
to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus ; ^H 9iv, ITW ^^^ 
'like this'; im ^R, ^^W ^R, * like that ', or ' like him*. 

e. For c^ ^, the Mewari has is^, fem., ^, as in the following; 
^lA 9R9 Wt% CR^,=dR # ngw 9^ ^ ^ ^RT, *what man told you P\ 

263. The indefinite pronouns are also compounded with 

*In Gkifliw41| aur alone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the same 
sense of a strong affirmative. 
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f m «aft ; as ^m ^ sab koi, * every (xae \ ^9 n^ sah kuchK 

* everything \ Before %i, it har inay be used instead of 
^9, in the same sense. 

264. A peculiar indefinite is formed by repeating the in- 
definite pronoun with the negative particle, n, interposed^ 
as ^irk n jtii koi na koi, ' some one or other'; q|9 «r epf ktichh 
na kuchh, ^ some thing or other'. In the former case, both 
members are inflected in the oblique cases, but the post- 
position is added only to the second ; as %9)^ ir ^sSi m ^ 
kisi na kiai kd khety ^ the field of some one or other'. 

265. eg9 is idiomatically added to various pronouns and pionomi- 
nals to give them an indefinite sense; it is then often scarcely oapaUe 
of translation. Thus, 9?T wn ^ ^ij), ' what we shall be '; 9|pi ^, 
' a great deal '. Similar are vm ^^^ iiliTniT ^, etc. 

266. The following pronominals belong rather to Urdii than to 
Hindi, but as they will be found in some modem Hindi books, they 
are enumerated here. 

^ 

«rni ,>»?, 1 ^ff5fnn t3a*, * a certain one'. 

I * some'. ^f 

9i# ci^.y ) ^ J^> ' the whole'. 

iN ji^f 'other', * different'. ^ cx^., * many', * several'. 

267. Of these, all are Arabic, except ^, which is Persian, ik is 
sometimes used as a negative prefix, especially in the compound, 
iN WTWR ( y^^ it^)^ ^ absent ', * not present '. i|5lWT is always pro- 
nounced ftildnd. Although it belongs rather to Urdii than to 
Hindi, still it is often heard from Hindi speaking people, especially 
in some parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, ^^S^TBIT, it is 
often used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third personal 
pronoun. 

Origin of the Pronominal forms. 

268. It is impossible, within the limits of the present work, to discuss in 

eyery detedl, all the very nnmerous variations of the Hindi pronouns. We can 
only briefly indicate the probable origin of the more common forms. In the 
nom. sing., mavBt or nMff, of the 1st personal pronoun, we probably have the Sk. 

f 
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instr. sing., maydt Prak. mai, transferred to the nom. The ne, therefore, whieh 
is added to Tnaxnf in the case of the ag., in High Hindi, is really superfluons, 
and in Mapr&ri and the Old Purbi, main, alone and properly, denotes that case. 
The same remarks, mutatiB imUandis, apply to taiu, the Braj nom. sing, of the 
2nd personal pronoun. 

a. Besides the 1 st pers. nom. sing., mats, from a labial theme, the Braj pre« 
Bents a form, haun or hon, which has arisen from the corresponding Sk. ahamt 
through Pr&k. forms, dhamanif hamam, haam or haum. In the M4f . hun or 
hun, we have the same word, with the common reduction of the diphthong, 
( §75.') The corresponding Me. mhiint I would attribute to the theme mnot 
which appears in the Sk. base, aemadt and is also the base of the 8k. plur. 
declension of this pronoun. It presupposes a Prak. form, asmaJcam, after the 
analogy of the Pr4k. iumaham, for Sk. tvam, H. id. This theme, sma, in 
Prakrit, regularly became mha (§97) ; so that from asmaha'M, h being rejected, 
we would have amhaam, and thence, as above, mhaunf m^wff. With the same 
theme, ama, I would connect the Bh. nom. sing., ham, m and h having been 
transposed and a inserted between them. 

269. The nom. sing., tu, of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. nom. 
sing., tvQm, The final nasal is preserved in the Maf. and Old Purbf, tuB or 
iun* But I am inclined to regard the ^u in fti tm, ag., as a gen. from the Sk. 
<at7a, through the Pr&k. tucL The Av. and B. nom. sing., tayan, points to the 
Sk. inst. sing., tvayd, as its original. An analogous derivation may be suggested 
for the B. 1st pers. sing, may an, 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., tunK is a weakened form of tumh, for tuthma, the 
base of the plur. in standard Hindi, where the theme tu has received, like the 
pronominal themes, a and ytt, in Sanskrit, the increment ama. In the Me. 
and Msf., thun, we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of itmh from the 
end to the beginning of the syllable, as in §97. 

270. The obi. sing, forms, mujhf tujh, have their immediate origin in the 
Pr&k. genitives sing., m^jjha, tujjha, for mah, tuh. Prof. Lassen (Ivist. Ling* 
Fra4i. §50) gives an apposite example of this change in the Prak. root, lijjhf for 
Sk. Uh, The form mah occurs in the Rdmdyan, and must be referred to a 
Prak. gen. sing, masya (?) for Sk. mama; and, by analogy, tuh, to a Pr4k. gen., 
tuaya {?) for Sk. tava, formed after the analogy of the other Sanskrit pro* 
nominal genitives. 

a. Braj, Kanauji, Avadhi and some other dialects present in the personal pro- 
nouns, the obi. sing, themes, mo, to. These also are true genitives, and are so 
used by Chand. (Vid. §224, a.) Their immediate original is to be found in the 
Prak. genitiyes sing., mdhu (and tahu?), which again, through the common 
change of s to h, may be compared with the Br. pron. genitives, jdsu, tdsu. In 
this su Prof Lassen judges that we have the Sk. possessive, ava. (Inat, Ling. 
Prac, §175, 6.) The B. obi. sing, themes, nwd, tvd, will be considered in §283, 
The analogy of the Braj leads us to ascribe a similar origin to the Me. obL sin^^ 
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tiiemes, mhot ^^o^ from Prak. baaes, cama^OtiuBmaka^ to which, as above snggestr* 
ed, we may suppose that the poRsessiye sva, (Fr4k. «u, AuJ was originally added. 

271. In the M&f. forms, Ist pers., mhamt 2nd pers., ialn or thaii^t wo have a 
true instr. sing., with which the abl. postposition, sun, mast be regarded as in 
grammatical constrnction, as would be its original, «am, in Sanskrit. I should 
suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc, mhaifi mahai^ ihavi^ wparif 
etc., must be regarded as accusatives, for I have found no instance of the Sk. 
madhye and ttpart in construction with the instr. case, but only with the gen* 
or ace. In the later Prakrit, the pronominal termination ain is found in the 
aco., instr. and loc. Thus the analogous Prakrit forms, taiBt atp* are either 
ace., instr. or loc. After the same analogy, probably, may bo explained the G. 
and Ku. obi. forms, maijh inen, tvai, as Prakrit instr. or aco. sing, forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

272. In the genitive mhdrau, the suffix may have been originally added, as 
sometimes in Prakrit, to the base itself, mha ; in which case, the long d has 
arisen from the elision of the k of the original Jearau (karahah), the earlier 
form being, doubtless, mhakarao, whence mhaarao, mhdrau. But in the aco. 
and dat. forms, ma naiy mha tiai, ta nai, tha nai, as there is no lengthening of the 
final vowel of the theme, I infer that the theme here is an abraded case-form» 
probably the gen. So in the Me. gen., mhauro, or mhaulo, as also in the 
eastern gen. mor, the original suffix (karakah or kalakah) was apparently 
added to the genitive. The same remark may be made of the genitives* 
merd, terd, etc., in which the affix has been added to the Sanskrit genitives* 
me, te. In the Bh. obi. sing, forms, hamardt tnhardy we have, as in mo, 
mvjh, etc., a modem genitive taken as a new theme of the oblique cases. We 
would have expected, as in other dialects, hamdrd, tuhdrd ; the shortening of 
the vowel is possibly to be explained by reference to the accent (P). The h 
of tuhao'd, as in all the plur. forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the a of 
sma ; by which is formed from tu, the increased base, iusma, 

a. The remaining sing, forms, mohi, tohi, etc., of the personal pronounsi 
will be best considered when we shall deal with the analogous forms, jdhi, 
tdhi, etc., of the remaining pronouns. 

273. Most of the dialects present ham, as the nom. plur. of the 1 st person* 
al pronoun. This has arisen, by transposition of the consonants and loss of 
the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., mhe, which is 
still the nom. plur. in Mafwari. This Prak. nom., mhe (amhe), evidently stands 
for an earlier form, asme, for the regular Sk. nom. plur., vayam, in which 
the theme, aemo, of the 8k. obi. plur., aamdn, aarndbhih, etc., was assumed 
also into the nom., and the plur. termination, t, added after the analogy of all 
the other pronouns; so that aeme C=a9??ta-)-^>) corresponds precisely to the 
Sk. nominatives plur., te, ime, ye, etc. In the B. nom. plur., hamh, I suspect 
that the h has been ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2nd 
pers. nom. plur., tumh, of the same dialect. The Me. nom. plur., mhaiQ, as 
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I conjeoture, Btands for the ace. plnr., amhdis, of the western Pr4krii, which 
has been assumed into the nom., after the manner of the English objeotive^ 
in the vulgar phrase, ' it is me'. 

274. The most common form of the nom. plur. of the 2nd person, is turn. 
For this, in archaic Hindi, we have the form tumh, (also tumah,) which is but 
one step removed from the Frak. nom. plur., iumket for the Sk. yiHyam, The 
sing, theme, tu (iva), increased by the pronominal element, sma, was for the 
sake of regularity, substituted for the increased theme, yu^ma, of the Sk. plur., 
and, as in the case of the 1st pers., a8me (amhe), a nom. plur., iuRkma, was also 
formed from the theme of the obi. cases, after the analogy of the other pro- 
nouns, making tushme. It would therefore appear that besides the classic Sk. 
irregular plur., yuyam, yushmdn, yushmdbhih, etc., a more regular plural, ti*^* 
moy tushmdUf etc., was also formed from the base of the sing. 

275. In the Mdf. nom. plur., the, the aspirate of hunh has been transferred 
to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving tkume P). The nasal thus 
lefb alone, has been weakened to AmjLSvdr^ and then lost, and the labial has 
disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing., taiu, for tvayd, etc. In the 
Me. thain, we have probably an ace. transferred to the nom., as in the Ist pera* 
mhaia, so that tkain stands for the Pr&k. ace. plur., tumhdit^. 

276. The ace. and dat. forms, hamen* twrnihen, etc., of the personal pronouns, 
have arisen immediately from the Pr&k. accusatives plur., amhdin, turnhaU^, 
The hiatus points to the loss of an h, so that the forms in question really 
stand for amliahin$ (hamdhint) and <ufn^7iis ;^-Pr&krit forms which occur 
frequently even in archaic Hindi. This hin I take to be identical with the 
same termination in the ace. and dat. sing, of nouns in old Hindi, already 
noticed in §155, 6. ; i.e., it is probably identical with the Sk. loc. sing. termi« 
nation, smin. 

277. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme in the obi. 
plur.; as, e.g., ham or hamout turn or tumlion, etc. All these themes in all their 
varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms, refer us, perhaps, 
to the increased Pr&krit themes, aemaha, tushmaha ; the shorter forms, to the 
simple themes, aema, tushma. Ham and turn or twnh are both used as geni- 
tives in old Hindi (§224, &.), as also are the equivalent amha, tumka» in the later 
Prakrit, where the gen. term , dnyim, of the earlier Pr&k. has quite disappeared. 
The longer forms, hamout hamani^ twrnhout iwnani, iuhani, are to be explained 
by reference to the Pr&k. gen. plurals, amhdnam^ iurnhdriam, which were 
formed on the model of the gen. plur. of the 1st decl. of Sk. masc. nouns. 
The terminations, off, am, etc., have therefore arisen in the same way as the 
same terminations in the declension of substantives. (§157.) In the short «, 
of the Gr. tumun, hamunt we have a still further reduction of o to u, (§75.) 

278. In the Mar. and Mewaffi the Pr4k. gen. plur. term, dnam, for Sk. dndm, 
has become dn, as in the substantive declension, giving mhdf^, thdn, for amh^ 
nam, tumhdnam* The inserted y in the longer Mewaff forms, mJidBydu, ihdnydn* 
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distinoUy points, as in substantive declension, to the elision of the Fr&k. suffix, 
h, which, according to Prof.Lassen, was sometimes added to these pronominal 
bases; so that these longer forms represent Pr&k. genitivesy«m^a2;itiam, turn' 
hcJcdnam, The nasal before y must be regarded as inorganic and unessential. 
On the origin of the still longer forms, mhdnvardn, ikdnvardn, I have no light. 
Bhagelkhandi presents a modern gen. form, tihdnre, as nom. plur. Apparently 
some such word as log is to be understood. 

279. The genitives plur., hamdrd, tumhdrd, have arisen from the combination 
of the Fr4k. Tcaraikah with the bases arnha and tumha, giving, amha karako, 
iumJia karako, from both of which, k having been elided, the forms amhaarao, 
tumhaaraot must have arisen ; whence, by sandhU and the usual transposition 
of m and h in the 1st person, we have, first the Braj hamdrau, tumhdraUf then 
the K. hamdro, tumhdro, whence, finally, the standard forms, Tiamdrd, tumhdrd, 
N. B. Dr. Hoemle in the ' Essays ' previously referred to, in confirmation 
of this theory, cites from the Mrichchhakati, a passage containing the form 
amhdkelaJce (for amhakerake). In the case of the shorter forms, hamdr, iurri' 
hdr, analogy leads us to believe that the suffix was first added to the base, not 
in its increased form, karakah, but in the simple form, karah. 

a. If, in the M&fw&n and Mewapi forms, mhduro, thdnro, mhdnjo, thdnjo, the 
Anuwdr be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix was pleonastically 
added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to the gen., so that the 
original of these Bajputand forms must have been amhdnam karako, 
amhdniam kalaiko, eta Otherwise they must be explained like the regular 
forms. 

280. The various forms of the nom. sing, of the prox. demonstrative, which 
contain hj viss., yah, yik, yihu, ih, eh, ehu, he, have probably all arisen from the 
8k. eshal^* The final u of yihib, yehu, ehu, as in the case of nouns ( §75J, repre- 
sents the Fr&k. o for the final ah ofeshah. Prof Lassen gives a form, eke, which 
looks like the original of the Bh. he. It appears to presuppose a nom. plur., 
eske, from the stem eah. The loss of the final aspirate from eh and ik, has lefb 
the forms e, 4. The remaining forms, yo, yd, yon, mas. o, fem. d, I would connect 
with the base im, which, although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, 
was fully declined in Prdkrit. Yo and yd, have apparently arisen from the 
Pr&k. nom. masc. sing., imo, which, by the elision of m, yields to, whence yo 
and ya. The final nasal of yoo, points to the Pr&krit neut., imam, whence, 
iam, you. The Me. o, fem., d, must, similarly, be ascribed to imo, fem. imd. 

281. The perfect analogy between the two demonstrative pronouns seems 
to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the prox. demonstrative we 
have a variety of forms from eehdhL (esho) and imajf, (imo), all resting ulti- 
mately upon the pronominal base i -, so there must have been in the ancient 
vulgar speech, analogous prdnouns, osJ^i, umali, resting on the pronominal 
haseu, from which, precisely as above, we must derive the various nom. forms 
of the remote demonstrative, wdh. Bat, although the existence of this base is 
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abundantly attested bj euch Sanskrit prepositions as fU, upa^ vpari, etc., yet 
I have met no instance of a declension resting on this labial, either in 
Sanskrit or the Frdkrit dialects. But it is quite possible that farther investi- 
gation of these dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above 
hypothesis. 

282. The next three pronouns, jo, so and haun, are so closely analogous that 
we may consider them all together. Each of them presents two general forma 
in the nom. sing ; the one form terminating in a vowel, e, o or tc, the other, 
in n. We first consider the group in o. It has been hitherto assumed that 
the pronouns Jo, so and ho, are derived immediately from the Sk. yah, 
sah and hah. But it is to be noticed that we have no proven instance of the 
preservation of this Pr4krit termination, o, in modern Hindi, in any monosyl- 
lable, except under the influence of a preceding consonant, commonly h, 
appended to the Sanskrit base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, 
as the original of these three forms, Prdkritic bases, formed by the addition 
of this h. (§79 J Now in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewaf and M&fw&r, we 
find precisely the increased form required by this hypothesis, in the relative 
pronoun yo^, or jiko. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent 
hardening ofito y before o, we have another Maf wapi form, jyo, of this same 
pronoun. This last form, thus derived, or a form jao, from the other base, I 
therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi jo ; and by 
analogy would suppose that similar forms, saho or siho, haho or hiko, must have 
existed, or may exist still, as the originals of so and ho. Although I can 
adduce no example of these forms, their actual existence is, I think, intimated 
in the B. obi. forms of the pronouns, jyd, tyd, and kyd, which are precisely 
analogous to the Maf. jyo, and may be held to presuppose as their originals, 
the bases jid, jikd, tid, tikd, and hid, hikd, 

283. We are now, in the light of these phenomena, prepared, I think, to in« 
terpret the B. obi. sing, forms of the personal pronouns, mvd, tvd, etc. which, we 
have hitherto purposely passed by. Analogy evidently leads us to suppose, 
that, as the suffix h was, in Prakrit, added to the other themes, asina, iushnui, of 
these same pronouns, so it may have been added also to the shorter themes, ma 
(mu) and tu. giving the increased bases,niMZ9a, tuha; of which the original genitives 
would have been muhasya, tuhasya, whence, according to the uniform laws of 
Prakrit speech, would come first, mudha, iudha, then, muda, tuda, and by the 
usual hardening of the semivowel and sandhi of the final vowels, mvd, tvd, 

284. From this digression we now return to consider the three pronouns 
under discussion. Besides the forms jo, so, ho, several dialects exhibit je or 
jai, se, he or hcU, in the nom. sing. The analogies of the language lead us to 
infer that, probably, these have arisen from the euphonic insertion of t/ in the 
place of the lost h, giving, therefore, from the above themes, first jayo, sayo, 
hayo, and then, o having been at last reduced to a, as in all Tatsama nouns, 
jaya, soya, haych whence the forms in question immediately arise. (§77, b,) An 
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incidental corroboration of this theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, 
hayaUf of the indefinite pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always 
identical with that of the interrogative ; and in this instance exhibits the very 
form postulated as the original of he or hai. For the Sanskrit bases, ja, ta^ 
ha, the Prakrit substitutes ji, ti, hi. From &i might be formed a theme hihot 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, hiyo, hiya, and thus, finally, the 
G. interrogative, h$. 
a. The archaic forms, ju and su, found in the Bdtndyan and other Hind£ 

■ 

poetry, I would derive immediately from the 8k. yah and sah through the Prak. 
yo, $0. We have already noted, f§§7o,154',J the existence of this final u, as the 
last remnant of the Sk. nom. masc. case-ending, inTatsama nouns in old Hin- 
di, and it needs no further illustration. 

285. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, taun, haun, the interrogative 
will lead us to the explanation of the rest. To the interrogative ho, the word 
punar was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, giving for ho, ho punar. The final 
r being elided {§78j, and p weakened to v (^S2), we have the eastern form, 
havan, and thence, by a simple process, its equivalents, haun, haunt hun and 
kan. This derivation being established, we are naturally led to the conclusion, 
that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from similar Prakrit 
forms, as jo punar and to punar ; but we are as yet unable to demonstrate 
iheir existence. The analogies already exhibited seem to justify us in assum- 
ing, as the original of the B. forms, jaunayan, taunayajk, jaunai, taunai, in- 
creased Prakritic forms, jo punaraha, to punarahi. 

2d<>. The analogy between the obi. forms of the demonstrative, relative, 
correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the explication of the 
forms of any one of thei^e pronouns will apply, with the change of the theme, 
to all the others. As in the case of the personal pronouns, most if not all of 
these obi. forms, sing, or plur., are in fact true genitives. Thus for the Sk. 
gen. sing., yasya=ji8 hd, the Prakrit exhibits jaata or jiwa, whence, by 
the loss of the last syllable, the modern j'i«. Similarly, tia stands for the Prak. 
tUsa, Sk. tasya\ X;itf==Prak. hUsa, Sk. hasya; and, by analogy, is presupposes 
a Prak. form, im<?, for Sk. a^ya; and us, ussa for t*«t/a (?). Again, by the 
common change of s to h, and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in com- 
pensation for the loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasya, Prak. jassa, we 
derive the forms, jdha, jda, whence the Braj obi. form, jd. Similarly, td and 
hd may be derived from the Sk. tasya, hasya, through intermediate forms, 
tdha, hdha ; while yd presupposes the forms, imasya, idha, yda ; and wd^ 
umasya, udha, wda, 

a. Sometimes ya final in a conjunct with a sibilant becomes i, as in avasi for Sk. 

avashya (§97, 6.) ; thus, once more, from yasya, tasya, hasya, have proceeded the 

forms jrf/ii, tdhi, hdhi; and from the Prak. themes, jt, ti and hi,jihi, tiki, hihi, or 

jehi, tehi, Icehi, for original forms, yisya, tisya, kisya. By the elision of h, from 

ehijahh tahi, etc., wo have the G. ei,jdl, tdi, etc., and by subsequent uandhi, 

20 
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also the Ku. e or ye, jai, tai, etc., The Av. e, je, etc., are probably identical 
in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the U. jyd, jydhi, etc., we 
again have the same genitives. The y has probably arisen from the elision of 
h from the increased theme, jika, still existent in Marwari, so that jy^ and jyaA» 
stand ioT jHcasya, and so on. 

h. In the Braj genitives, jdsu and td9^i, we have the same termination as in 
the gen. of nouns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, as, e.g., in v<ichchhasu=^bcLcJiche 
hd. (Vid. Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §175,6.; 

e. In the Bh. obi. Bmg.,jikar, etc.. the Prak. karahaJk was apparently added 
to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became a new 
secondary base for the obi. sing, throughout. 

287. If the above derivations be correct we are now prepared to understand 
the dat. and ace. sing, forms of the personal pronouns, mohi, tohi, mujhe, tiijh^, 
which we have hitherto passed by. In the final hi of nwhi, tohi, we are led to 
recognize, as in the other pronouns, the Sk. gen. term., syay here added, how- 
ever, not as in the other pronouns to the primary base of the pronoun, but to 
the secondary bases, mo, to. Similarly we are to regard the forms mujhe and 
iujhe as having arisen from earlier forms, mujhahi, mujhahi, by the elision of h 
and consequent sandhi of the concurrent vowels. These secondary bases, mOf 
mujh, to, tvjh, have already been shown to be Prakritic genitives, so that all the 
forms under discussion really contain a gen. termination twice repeated. It 
may be remarked in regard to the use of these forms as datives, that in many 
Prakrit dialects, the dative was already lost, and its place was often supplied 
by the genitive. And from the dative, as the case of the indirect object, it is 
but a step to the accusative, as the case of the direct object. 

288. The Mar. and Ale. obi. sing, forms in n, nt, or &, present some diffi- 
culty. Possibly we may identify them with the Prak. iustr. sing, of these 
same pronounS| which terminates in nd, fem., e; but this has little support 
from analogy, nor have I met with any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the case. 

289. The nom. plur. forms of the five pronouns under discussion may appa- 
rently be reduced to two heads, viz., those which correspond with the sing., 
and those which assume a special plur. termination. In the case of such 
forms as wuh, yih, jo, so, kaun, etc., the sing, form has evidently been assumed 
int.0 the plural. The original model of most of the other forms is to be found 
in the Mar. jakai, whence by elision of k and sandhi of the vowels we have 
jai. Similar are the other forms in question. The final e or ax may be identi- 
fied with the same terminations in the Sk. nom. plur. of these same pronouns, 
where it has resulted from the sandhi of the final radical a with the i which is 
the affix of the nom. plur. The analogy of tumh for ttMnhe leads us to suppose 
such a form as jonhe or jinhe, as the original of the B. nom. plur., jenh. The 
analogy is strengthened by the Bh. nom. plur., jihe. The same remark 
applies, mutatis mtUandis, to the other pronouns. 





i 
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290. The bases of the obi. plur. of these pronouns present four forms; mV, 
let, the simple radical, as, e.g., in the standard forms, un, in, jin, etc. ; 2Dd, 
a f ;rm in n (n), as in the Mar. forma, undn, indfi, jandn, etc. ; 3rd, an increased 
form in nh, as in the longer plur. forms, jm^off, tmhon* of the standard dialect; 
4th, another increased form, in h, as in the Mar., jahdn, iikdn, etc. Of these 
forms the 1st requires no comment. In the second form in n, we have 
the gen. plur, as in the Braj plur. in «. (§175.) The fourth form in h has 
been already explained. The remaining base in nh presents a difficulty which 
we cannot certainly resolve. We may suppose, in the absence of any analo- 
gous forms which might explain the bases in question, that possibly h may 
have been ignorantly added to the bases, un,jin, tin, etc., after the analogy of 
amh and tumh, of the personal pronouns. Further than this we have no 
conjecture to offer. 

291. The various terminations of the several dialects in the obi. plur., are of 
course identical in their origin with the same terminations in the substan- 
tives and personal pronouns; i.e., they are simply various modifications of the 
Sk. gen. plur. term., dm or dndm. The dat. and ace. forms, jinheB, tinhe^, 
come immediately from the archaic forms, jinhahiii, tinhdhin, and therefore 
justify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns of the 
series. This hin, in the dat. and ace. plur., may very possibly be identified 
with the termination aia, of the Frak. gen. plur. forms, jesi^, tesin, etc., in 
which case these forms would present a perfect analogy with the corsespond- 
ing dat. sing, forms. (But see §276.) 

292. The various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, fo>^, have arisen from 
the combination of the interrogative in one or another of its various forms, with 
the Sk. affix, api. Thus, hoiovlcoi stands for the Sk. ho pi. In hou and fcoi*, 
the t has disappeared, and the p has been softened to the cognate voweL 
Inhaunau and kano, the affix api has been originally added to the compound 
form, thus, ko punar api, and api has been reduced to au or o. The obi. sing, 
forms are to be similarly explicated. Thus, from the base ki, for Sk. ka, come 
;fe{«^and kisu, both for kisydpijkisyaapi) for the Sk gen. sing., kasydpi ; and with 
the change of « to h, from the base ka, we have kdku^kasydpi. The forms kehi 
and kehu probably stand for kihi, kihu, or kahi, kahu, still other corruptions of 
the genitive in question ; and from these or similar forms in h, proceed the A.v. 
keu and the G. kai, K. kai. Several of these forms in h are found in the nom., 
but they must be regarded as genitives transferred by the ignorant to that 
case. The R. form, kannho, I have met but once, and suspect that we have 
here but an orthographic variation of kauno. 

293. In the Pdrbi interrogative, kdh, for ka*ya, we have again a genitive 
taken as a nom., and as the base of a new declension. This secondary theme, 
according to Prof. Lassen, (Inst Ling. Trac. §106,5.; was already declined in 
Prakrit. All the analogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, 
hahd^ having proceeded from a theme kdhaka, derived from kdh by the addi- 
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tion of the Prikkritic h, as, e.g., in hachchhuh for huchh. This k being eh'ded, 
and the long d shortened before the heavy termination, we have by sandhi the 
Braj kahd. The shorter form, Jed, was evidently derived from kdha by the 
elision of h. The regular form, hyd, for hid, presupposes a base hihd from the 
theme H Granting that hahd stands for a secondary base, hdhaka, it is plain 
that in the obi. sing, hdhe, we have a secondary genitive from this base, after 
the analogy of Tadbhava nouns in d, so that kdhe presupposes a Prak. gen. 
kdkddha, whence, as in nouns, kdhdya, kdhe. 

204. The Mdf. and Me. ka^Ut kdtUt etc., appear to be derived from an 
increased Prakritic neuter form, kakim, for the Sk. kim» The final Anuwdr 
therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., m. The first Anusvdr of kdn^n^ isr 
I suspect, merely inorganic. The obi. sing., khd, is connected with the 
secondary themes, kdh, (kdhaJcat) so common in other dialects. The aspirate 
has been transferred from the second to the first syllable ; the final d instead 
of e, represents the Prak. gen. term., ddha, after the analogy of the obi. sing. 
of substantives in the same dialect. 

295. Kuchh, kaehhu, kichhu, are all corruptions of the corresponding Sk. 
haskchit. Kaehhuk,\i&B been already noticed. (§105, A.> The corresponding 
Mar. and Me. forms are to be connected with the Sk. neut. of the same pro- 
noun combined with the suffix api, viz., kimapi, through a similar form, kamapi, 
whence, m having become Anusvdr, and p being elided, kdni, or kdo^u remains. 
The final n has, I judge, been added through a popular misapprehension con- 
founding this word with the interrogative fca/ff. 

296. Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal elements, 
( Tables X & XI, ) those expressing quantity are all to be connected with the 
corresponding Sanskrit series, iyat, kiyat, etc., or rather with their Prakrit 
equivalents, viz., ettid, kettid, etc. This hiatus marks the place of a k, originally 
added to these Sanskrit forms, which is still preserved in several dialects noted 
in Table XI, as, e.g, Bh. atekyjatek, G. etakd, tatakd, etc. From forms similar 
to the above Prakrit pronominals have immediately proceeded the H. H. ittdy 
jittd, etc. The peculiar R. forms, jydtik, tyattdn, etc., have evidentlybeen formed 
from the secondary bases, jika, tika, etc., like the similar forms in the BiwaS 
pronouns. Of the n, r and r, which appear in many dialects in the termina- 
tion of these pronominals, as, e.g., kiind. Me. kataro, katarro, R. hyaUdn, etc., 
I have no explanation to ofier. It may be noted here that in Biwa and Bhoj- 
pur, n is added also to the pronominal series denoting likeness, as, e.g., jaisan, 
iaisan, etc. The final no of this second series in the G. vano, jano, etc., has 
probably the same origin. Similarly, in Mewajri ro is the affix both in the first 
and the second series; c/. katarro=kUnd, and kairo=hai8d, 

a. The dialectic forms, joi, iai, kai,=jiindy etc., are derived from the Sans- 
krit series, yati, tati, kcUL 

297. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, as, 
e.g.,jai8d, iae,jauan, are all to be connected with the Sk. series formed with 
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the affix drish, viz., yddriah, etc. In the Mewari and Garhwali dialects the 
absence of the characteristic s, is to be explained by the custom in those 
dialects of changing $toh and then dropping it entirely. (§§103, 104.) 

298. The reflexive pronoun, dy, is derived from the Sk. dtman, which is used 
in the same sense. The obi. forms, a'pnd, apne, point to a Prak. form, dtma' 
naha, with an adjective sense. The derivation of the obi. plur. form, dpast 
is uncertain. 

299. The honorific pronoun, <fp, is also derived from dtman, through the 
intermediate dialectic forms, dpun and dpu. The dialectic honorific pronoun 
raur, or raurauj etc , is to be regarded as a gen. formed from the noun, rdu, 
with the affix rd. This rdu is derived from rdjdhy a form which the base rdjan 
assumes in Sk. at the end of compounds; j being elided, and ah changed to o» 
rdo remains, whence rdu. ( §§69, c, 75, 78.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 



OF THE VERB. 



300. The Hindi verb is very simple. There is but one 
conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in the standard 
dialect, and in the local dialects, take the regular termina- 
tions belonging to the several tenses. 

a. Seven verba only in the standard dialect, present an irregularity 
in the Respectful form of the Imperative, and in the Perfect Participle 
and the tenses formed with it. But this irregularity consists only in 
the substitution of another root, slightly different from that which 
appears in the other tenses, and will give no trouble. To this root 
the regular terminations are appended. 

301. The Hindi verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number and person. The voices 
are two. Active and Passive. The moods, properly speak- 
ing, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative 
and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply expresses the ab- 
stract and unrestricted verbal idea; it is indeed, strictly 
speaking, a Gerund or Verbal noun. The participles are 
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three, t?t>., Imperfect, Perfect, and Conjunctive.* From 
every verb may also be formed a Noun of Agency. 

a. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are sometimes termed 'Adjective 
participles'. The Conjunctive participle is peculiarly characteristic of the 
Indian languages : its functions will be explained in due order. 

302. Reckoning the Imperative as a variety of thePuture, 
we have, in Hindi, fifteen tenses. Three of these tenses 
are formed by inflection of the verbal root ; the remaining 
twelve are all formed, in the standard dialect, by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

303. The distinction of Number is made by inflection in 
all the tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed in 
all the tenses, except the Contingent Puture and the Im- 
perative. As in the noun and adjective, mh is everywhere 
the sign of the masc. sing. ; ^ of the masc. plur. ; ^ of the 
fem. sing. ; ^ or, rarely, ^, of the fem. plur. The distinc- 
tion of person is marked by inflection in the three tenses 
of the future, viz. : the Contingent, the Absolute Puture 
and the Imperative. In the Indefinite, Past, and Negative 
Contingent tenses, both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinc- 
tion of person is not expressed ; in the remaining tenses, 
the person is indicated by the auxiliary. 

a. In none of the tenses, however, is the scheme of personal endings com- 
plete. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate form for the 2nd sing., 
the same terminations everywhere denote both the 2nd and 3rd person sing., 
and, in the plural, the Ist and 3rd person also have the same terminations. 

* The appropriateness of this nomenclature, of necessity, cannot be shown, 
until wc come to examine the use of these participles. We can, in this place, 
only express our conviction that the terms ' present ' and ' past ', commonly 
applied to these participles, are not philosophically accurate. These partici- 
ples, wich their dependent tenses, represent action in different stages of pro- 
gresSt not necessarily at different points of time. Since the above was writ- 
ten, I have noticed that Mr. Flatt in his excellent Hindustani Grammar has 
adopted for the adjective participles these same terms, ' perfect * and ' imper- 
fect '. He has failed, however, to carry out an analogous nomenclature in 
the tenses. 
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304. The above remarks are to be understood as applying without 
restriction to the standard dialect only. The peculiarities of the 
dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. We first pro- 
ceed to explain the formation of the various parts of the verb in 
standard Hindi. 

305. In the standard dialect the Infinitive of all verbs 
terminates in ^n. Under this form the verb will always be 
found in the dictionary; as, e,g.y dRRT, *to speak'; w^, *to 
go', etc. 

a. The infinitive is used as a Oerund or verbal noun, denoting 
abstractly the action or state signified by the verb. As thus employ- 
ed it is inflected to 7 throughout the obi. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava masc. nouns in HT. It is 
never used in the plural. Thus we have, e.g,^ HfHl, *to fight', 
*fighting'; Gen., ?nf^ srt, *of fighting'; Loc, ^rrt ^, 'in fighting', etc. 

306. Rejecting the final sn of the infinitive, we obtain 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the verb 
may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. Thus, e.g.^ 
the root of ^tsrt is fRi; of fiwm, ftR ; of «ctt, «f , etc. 

N, B, The root of the verb, in standard Hindi, is always identical 
in form with the 2nd pers. sing, of the Imperative. 

307. The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished as clone 
and open. By a close root is denoted a root terminating in a conso- 
nant ; by an open root, a root terminating in a vowel. Verbs which 
have open roots, are often termed ^wrc verbs, and those which have close 
roots, mixed verbs. Thus W, ^J and %T, the roots of the verbs ^TTfT, 
4IHM1 and %RT, are open roots, and their verbs pure verbs ; but IRI, 
9TR and xnr, the roots of «RRT, H\<^\ and VpTT are close roots, and 
their verbs, mixed verbs. 

308. Prom the root of the verb, the Imperfect and Per- 
fect participles in standard Hindi are respectively derived 
as follows : — 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable m. 
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(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable ^ir. 



The following table will illustrate :• 



Verb. 

dr^RT, *to speak'. 
¥T^, *to fear'. 
m^Hl, *to meet'. 
^TRTT, *to strike'. 



Perfect Part. 

dRfT, 'spoken'. 

^^, ' feared'. 

firar, *met'. 

Hin, * struck'. 



Verb. Root 

HPn, Ho bring'. W. 
vt^TT, * to drink'. A 
dRT, *to sow'. dr. 



Perfect Part, 

W^J, 'brought'. 
nnn, 'drank'. 
^IX^y 'sown'. 



Root, Imperfect Part. 

#T^. dra?n, 'speaking'. 

ITT. ^TOIT, * fearing'. 

nra. ftra?n, ' meeting'. 

WTT. imm, 'striking'. 

309. Observe, that before the termination w of the per- 
fect particii)le, 

(1) n is inserted after all roots ending in w, ^ or ^ : 

(2) If the root end in the long ^ this vowel is shortened. 
Examples are ; — 

Imperfect Part, 

^TRIT, ' bringing'. 
5^, 'drinking'. 
dT?IT, ' sowing'. 

310. The participial terminations, m and ur, are inflected 
to ^ (masc.) and ^ (fern.) according to the rules for the in- 
flection of Tadbhava adjectives. (§163.) The fem. plur. is 
sometimes inflected to ^, or, rarely, to ^firt. 

a. Verbs which insert n before w in the perfect partici- 
ple, optionally insert n before the inflection % and occa- 
sionally before ^. But if the root of the verb in the perfect 
participle terminate in ^ or ^, the ^ of the fem. termination 
sometimes combines with this radical vowel, by §40. Thus 
we have, e.g.y from uhn, *to drink', (perf. part, masc, tott,) 
the perf. part, fem., u^, for ni^. Examples of these inflected 
participles are as follows ; — 

Nam, masc. Obi, masc, Fem, sing. Fem. plur. 
From ¥T^RT, * to throw'. ¥ra?fT. IH?). ¥ram. Vl^df. 

99 9> 99 99 €1^1. Vl^. ^IHI. WJW. 

,9 %THr, * to sleep'. %THT. %T^. %T^. #nSr. 
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From ^RT, 


* to sleep'. 


%RIT. 


^T^or^rQ. 


%T^. 


%T^. 


» ^y 


* to give'. 


T^in. 


n?3. 


^. 


a 


„ 9PC5!T, 


' to do'. 


fifiin. 


raQ. 


efiV: 


«Rir. 



6. Observe, that in dissyllabic roots with a short vowel in the first 
syllable, and short a in the secoad, this a very commonly, though 
not invariably, becomes silent before all terminations beginning with 
a vowel. Thus from M^<H«9l, * to come out', we have the perf. part., 
M^li^l. commonly pronounced nikld. Similarly, in the contingent fu- 
ture, the 3rd sing., ^il^, and the 2nd plur., ^??^, from iJi|4|iHI samajh" 
ndy are respectively pronounced samjhe and samjlio. But this rule is 
not to be applied in reading poetry. {Vid. §10, c. e,) 

311. In the following seven common verbs, the perfect 
participle is formed from a root diflfcrent from the root of 
the infinitive, viz : — 

Root, 9. 



*T^, 


' to be'. 


Pet-f. 


Part. 


fW. 


HiHT, 


* to die'. 


yy 


9) 


N9 


WC5IT, 


' to do'. 


>> 


)1 


uiiin. 


^TT, 


' to give'. 


» 


» 


ftrin. 


^^, 


* to take'. 


» 


>> 


ram. 


^Ml, 


' to go'. 


)> 


J) 


imi. 


54HHI, 
^ f 


' to determine . 


>j 







99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



7. 



ff. Of the above, «Rt5fT, *R5fT and ^TRT also form their perfect parti- 
ciples regularly from the root of the infinitive ; thus, 5Rn, WCi, wm. 
^aiTOT, however, is only used in the Frequentative form of the verb ; 

and 5FTT and im belong rather to Kanauji and other local dialects 
than to standard Iliudi. 

312, When the perfect and imperfect participles are 
used as adjectives, the perf. part., |^, of the verb ti^T, * to 
be', inflected, if necessary, to agree with the participle and 
noun qualified, is very often added. The participle j^, in 
this idiom, is strictly pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples are, — dnn ywi it%, * sown wheat '; $W?I ^ dT#, * run- 
ning horses'; TJ^ f^ H^*), * a singing girl'. 

2i 



Verb. 


Hoot, 


IF^'IT. 


8R^. 


i^JWI. 


iH. 


^fT'lT. 


m. 


5i)fT. 


^. 
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313. The Conjunctive participle consists either of the root 
alone, or adds to the root the syllable mi or ft. The follow- 
ing are examples : — 

Conjunctive Participle, 
mi, mi ft, or CKTCirc, *doing', 'having done'. 
^, iNftt or ^^ITC, 'laughing', 'having laughed'. 
W, m ft, or ^ 5IK, 'going', having gone'. 
^, ^ ft, or ^ W, 'sewing', 'having sewed'. 

a. Sometimes either CRT or ft is repeated after mi ; thus, IRI mi ft 
or IF! WC mi, * having walked'; ITT 9rc ft or ITT diC miy * having sung'. 
But this is colloquial and scarcely elegant. 

314. The verbal Noun of agency is formed by adding to 
the inflected infinitive, the affix mm or fim. Thus, to 
illustrate : — 

Infinitive, Noun of Agency, 

JTRT, 'to sing'. Jll^eil^l or Jll^?KI, *a singer'. 

^npfr, 'to run'. ^ns^drar or ^^nrtfTTT, *a runner'. 

dl^, 'to sow'. dl^mHI or dr^fpnT, 'a sower'. 

a. Of these two suffixes, mm is everywhere used ; TRT is more 
common in the east than in the west. These nouns are declined in 
the masc , like ^TfT {}). 76); and in the fern., like dm^ (^. 77). The 
final a of these affixes,especially of TRT, is occasionally shortened ; 
but this again is an eastern usage. 

316. The fifteen tenses of the standard dialect may be 
distributed into three groups. The first group will include 
such tenses as are formed iramediately from the Root, by 
means of certain terminations; the second group, such 
tenses as are formed by means of the Imperfect Participle ; 
the third group, such tenses as are formed by means of the 
Perfect Participle. As thus distributed, the tenses stand 
as follows : — 

Geoup I. 

TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperative (Future). 
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Group ii. Group in. 

TENSES FROM THE IMPERFECT TENSES FROM THE PERFECT 

PARTICIPLE. PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. 1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 4. Contingent Perfect. 
6. Presumptive Imperfect. 5. Presumptive Perfect. 

6. Negative Contingent Imperfect. 6. Negative Contingent Perfect. 

316. The above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from any 
given in other Hindi or Hindustani grammars ; but it is believed to rest on 
sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise expression to the 
distinctive characteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. Not 
only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in respect 
of their derivation respectively from three different parts of the verb, but one 
distinctive radical conception will be found to underlie all the tenses of each 
group, with which all their various usages may be connected. Every action 
or state, whether actual or contingcTit, may be conceived of under three 
different aspects, relatively to its own progress, i.e., (1) as not yet begun; (2) 
as begun, but not completed ; or (3) as completed. It is believed that these are 
the essential ideas which severally pervade these three groups of tenses. 
In Group J, all three tenses represent the action as not begun, i.e., as 
future. The Absolute Future represents this futurition as a reality ; the Con- 
Hngent Future and Imperative^ represent it as a possibility. The Contiyigent 
Future represents the futurition as contingent, in a general way, whether 
desired or not ; the Jm;)era< /re represents it as an object of desire or will. 
The tenses of Group II, represent the action of tlie verb, under various phas- 
es, as imperfect, i.e., as not yet completed; the tenses of Group III, represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect or completed. 

317. The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, are 
formed by adding certain terminations to the root, as 
follows : — 

(1) The Contingent Piiture is formed by adding to the 
root the terminations given in the following table. 

Terminations of the Contingent Future. 

Sing. 1. *. 2. ^. 3. ^. 

Plur. 1. *. 2. *T. 3. «. 
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(2) Tke terminations of the Imperative are identical with 
the above, except in the Jnd sing., in which no affix Avhat- 
ever is added to the root. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for tlie 2nd and 3rd 
plur., other terminations are added to the root to form 
what is commonly known as the Respectful Imperative. 
These terminations are as follows : — 2nd plur., to ; 3rd 
plur., i[9, or, more rarely, ijSin. Of these, the form im is 
commonly used with the plm\ of the 2nd pers. pronoun, ?m; 
that in i[9 or ^Snr with the honorijfic pronoun, wn, or some 
equivalent word. 

h. Verbs of which the root ends in ^ or ^ insert ^ before 
the above affixes. In this case the radical ^ is changed to ^. 

Thus ^5fT, *to take', makes the resp. iniper., <atf^l3T, ^tfW ; $5fT, *to 
give'^resp. imper., <)udi)l, ?nraU; 4W, *to8ew'; resp. imper., ^Wtot, 
^^ftlQ; ni^n, *to drink'; resp. imper., ^tf^TOT, ifff^ or ^r^ilJIl, etc. 

c. To the verbs included under b may be added three 
verbs from the list in §311, which irregularly form the 
respectful imperative from the root of the perfect participle; 
viz.y q»CTT, *to do', ?TT^T, *to die', and ii^, *^to be', of which 
the respectful forms of the imperative are, sr^tott, ^Wot ; 

TH^^T, ilftfl: ^TOTT. ^hifii. 

C\ cs C\ cv. 

d. Observe that If^T and ^, after ^ in these respectful forms, are 
very often contracted to ^ and ^; giving, instead of the above, ^^, 
Sfi^%, ^rd, etc. 

(3) The Absolute Puture is formed from the Contingent 
Future, by adding to each person of that tense, in the sing., 
7n, masc, or Ht, fern. ; and in the i)lur. A masc, or irf, fern. 
The full terminations, therefore, as added to the root are as 
follows : — 

Terminations of the Absolute Future, 

Sing. 1. ^iJlT, fern. ^hm. 2. 'TOT, fern. ^Tm. 3 TOfT, fern. vHi, 
Plur, 1. 'HI, fern. ^ifif. 2. #T7t, fem. %rif. 3. ^, fem. 'hfif. 
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318. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, and the Ist and 3rd plur., H is very 
often substituted for ^ after open roots ( §-307 j, in all three tenses of 
the future. In this case the Anusrdr in the plural is added, not to 
the initial ^ of the termination, but to the final vowel of the root. 
Thus, ^T^n, ^ to be', makes the 2nd and 3rd sing, iu these tenses 
^BT or ^m ; ^T^HT or %Jmn ; and the 1st and 3rd plur., %TWl or itn, 
^mi or <li4li. 

319. After roots ending in ^, ^, ^ or ^, ci is optionally 

inserted before ^ and * in the tenses of the Future. Thus, 
for sm^, qW, tnr, we very commonly hear wrrd, ^S, ixd. 

a. But in the case of roots ending in ^, educated moderns 
very often reject that vowel before all the terminations of 
the three tenses of the future. 

Thus, from $5n, Ho give', we may have in the Contingent Future, 
1st sing., ^, for$^; 3rd sing., $, for ^; 2nd plur., ^, for $%. 
Similarly, from ^IsfT, 'to take', we have, in the Absolute Future, 1 st 
sing., ^IIT, 1st plur., ^ll, etc., etc. 

320. Before proceeding to explain the formation of the 
remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, as a pre- 
liminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the auxiliary verb 
^T«n, *to be', or 'become'. Besides the regular tenses com- 
mon to all verbs, two other tenses, viz.^ a Present and an 
Indefinite Past, are usually, though inaccurately, assigned 
to this verb. These must be considered first in order.* They 
express simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English *am' and *was'. These tenses are conjugated in 
the standard dialect as follows : — 

Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ f, 'I am'. OT^, *we are'. 

g t, ' thou art'. mi ^, * you are'. 

OTP ^, * he is'. S ^, * they are'. 



♦ Though conveniently treated here, it should be understood that, in reali- 
ty, they have no organic connexfcion Vith the verb hond^ which is derived 
throughout from the Sanskrit bhti; while the various forms of these two ten- 
ses are derived from as and other radicals. 
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Past. 


1 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1i OT, * I was'. 


^W d, * we were'. 


H OT, * thou wast'. 


gil % * you were'. 


99 VT, * he, she or it was'. 


d d, * they were'. 


Ffm. ^ ^, etc. 


Fern, ^W vf, etc. 



321. We add the three future tenses of the verb 

^RT, * to be ' or * become *. 

Contingent Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

U %T^ or ^, *I may be'. ^W%rt.^Td,%tiIor^, 'wemaybe', 

5^Br,%ra,%nior^/thoumaystbe'. TO %rwT or ^, *you may be'. 
CIW ^BT, %Td, %ni or ^, 'he may be', d %rt, ^rd, ^ or ^, *they may be'. 

Absolute Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ ^l^kTTT or 5ITT, *I shall be'. WW %rtit, %T^, ^tvH or %W, *we 

shall be'. 

n %TOWT, ^tSut, ^niiTT or ^nn, to ii4iij) or Wl, *you will be'. 

' thou wilt be'. 

dw ^TOflT, ^rain, i\U4\\ or 9nn, S irtil, ^t^, ^UtH or %H}, *they 

'he will be'. will be'. 

Fe?n, ^ irilit, H ^T^lft, etc. Fern. %^ ^rtln, TO ^Tln, etc. 

Imperative. 

2nd sing. H ^. The rest like the Contingent Future. 
Respectful Imperative, wf^idr or W^, 9lg|D or ^, iSUiDjll, 

* be pleased to be'. 

322. We are now prepared to explain the formation of 
the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, as enu- 
merated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as between each 
of the six tenses in each group, taken in pairs, there will 
be found the closest analogy, we may most conveniently 
treat the tenses of both participles together. The verb 
^n^, ^to come', is taken as an illustration. 
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323. ^^Q Indefinite Imperfect represents an action simply 
as incomplete, without reference to any particular time, and 
may thus refer either to the past, present, or future ; the 
Indefinite Perfect represents the action as complete, hut 
also with no definite reference to time. These agree in 
grammatical form, as consisting simply of the Participle 
without any auxiliary; e.g^^ Ik <mm, 'I come', 'I would come'; 
^ wruT, *I came'. 

a. The Indefinite Imperfect has no one precise equivalent in English, 
which might of itself express all its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed as a past contingent, as, e.g.^ jo turn sack holtey ' had you spokea 
the truth*. 

324. The second pair consists of the Present Imperfect 
and Present Perfect. These both agree in referring the 
action to the present time ; the former represents the action 
as unfinished at the present time ; the latter as finished at 
the present time. As thus both referring to the present, 
they are both formed by adding to the participles, the Pre- 
sent of the auxiliary substantive verb; e.g., U w?n w, *I come' 
or *am coming'; 1i wm w, *I have come'. 

325. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect and 
Past Perfect. The former represents the action of the verb 
as in progress at some past time ; the latter a^ completed 
at some past time. The agreement in time is represented 
by the Past tense of the auxiliary substantive verb ; e.g.^ 
^ vxrm w, *I was coming'; 1i ?jmn w, *I had come'. 

326. The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Imper- 
fect and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again differ 
in that we have, in the former, the action in progress ; 
in the latter, the action completed. But both alike repre- 
sent the action merely as a possibility. The characteristic 
auxiliary is the Contingent Puture of the substantive 
verb ; e.g., % wm tr^, *I may be coming'; % wm tr*, ' I may 
have come'. 
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327. The fifth pair embraces the Premmptive Imperfect 
and the Fresinvptive Perfect. These exhibit the same 
contrast of incompleteness and completion^ and agree in re- 
pi-esenting the action, under these two phases, as a proha- 
bility. The auxiliary common to both is the Absolute 
Future of the substantive verb; the Future tense indicating 
the positive presumption of the occurrence of the action ; 
e.g.^ 51? ^m tnn, *he must be coming'; on win ^nn, *he must 
have come'. 

328. In the sixth Group we have two tenses which we 
have called the Negative Contingent Imperfect^ and Nega- 
tive Contingeiit Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect of 
the substantive verb; as, e,g.^ St w\ wr^ %m, * had you been 
coming'; d^ ^ f win SttIT nr g^ w utu ^ tT?n, *if I had not come, 
they had not had sin'. 

a. Grammarians have found much difficulty in defining the precise scope 
of these infrequent tenses, or assigning them a name. In truth, the former 
of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that it is difficult to gather exam- 
ples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While by no means confident 
that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so far expressive of the usage 
of these tenses that they alone are never found except in conditional clauses 
implying the negation of the condition. It is indeed true that negative con- 
ditional clauses are also often and more commonly expressed by the Indefinite 
tenses, perfect and imperfect; but this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite 
tenses, as in these, their exclusive function. 

6. The last three pairs of tenses have usually been arranged by themselves, 
as the *six uncommon tenses'. But apart from the fact, that some, at least, of 
these tenses are by no means uncommon, it scarcely seems pbilosophical, 
thus to set off* certain tenses in a class by themselves, on the sole ground of 
their comparatively infrequent occnrronce. They are accordingly made to 
take their proper place under the tenses of the participles. 

329. In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians have 

usually enumerated a so-called 'Adverbial participle', which is formed 
by adding the emphatic particle, X\, to the obL form of the imperfect 
participle; as, e.g.y from ^T^, IJT^ 1^, 'immediately upon going'. 
But as this is not in truth an additional formation from the verb, 
but merely a special grammatical construction of the Imperfect i^ar- 
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tioiple, there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
plaoe in the paradigm of the verb. The same idiom, indeed, ooours, 
though much more rarely, with the perfect participle also ; as, e.g,^ 
^^ # ?T^ iV, ' immediately upon his having gone'. 

330. The three tenses of the future of the verb tmr, 'to 
be', have already been exhibited. We novr add six tenses 
of the participles ; the remaining six, with the exception of 
the Contingent Perfect, are much less frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the compound tenses of the Imperfect par- 
ticiple, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has the signification, 
not of *being' but ^becoming'. In the otlier tenses, it may have either 
sense, but the compound verb ^ ^11^, is to be preferred in the sense 
of * becoming'. 

Imperfect Participle, ^RIT, 'becoming'. 

Perfect Participle, ^m, *been'. [ing become*. 

Conjunctive Participle, ^,9nin,9RR,^TQRT$, * having been' or *hav- 
NouN OF Agency, tl^m^ or tl't^ffTTr, *that which is to be'. 

Indefinite Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ ^RTT, * I would be',* etc. WW trft, * we would be', eto. 

H ^RIT, * thou wouldst be', etc. TO W^, * you would be', eto. 

99 tRIT, * he ' or * it would be', d tl^, * they would be', eto. 

Present Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ tlflT ♦, *I am becoming', t^ W%^, *we are becoming'. 

5 Wt??T ^, *thou art becoming'. WW ^T^ ^, *you are becoming'. 
CIW ilflT ^, *he, it is becoming'. S W%^, 'they are becoming'. 

Past Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

H ?THT W, * I was becoming'. WW t^ d, *we were becoming'. 
n ?THT W, * thou wast becoming'. TO ^T^ i, *you were becoming'. 
CIW tT?n UT, 'he was becoming', d JlW i, *they were becoming'. 

* This is only one of many possible renderings of this tense. Vid. §323. 

22 
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Indefinite Peefect. 

Singular. 

^ JWT, * I became*, t^ yf, 

H MT, *thou beeamest*. ^ ^, 

Off niTy ^he became', d ^, 

Present Perfect. 

Singular. 



Plural. 

'we became*. 
*you became'. 
Hhey became'. 

Plural. 



^ WWf *, ' I have been' or ' be- TH f^^, 'we have been' or *be- 



come . 



come . 



n wn t, *thou hast been' or *be- HW ^ it, 'you have been' or 'bo- 



come . 



come . 



9W 



rart, *he has been' or 'be- 9 f^\ 'they have been' or 'be- 



come . 



Past Perfect. 

Singular. 
^ JWT ur, * I had been' or 'be- 9n ^ d, 



come . 



come . 

Plural. 

'we had been' or 'be- 
come'. 



H JWT ur, *thou hadst been' or 'be- H'i f^ ^, *you had been' or 'be- 



come 



come 



CI9 JW ur, *he had been' or *be- d J^ d, 



come 



'they had been' or 'be- 

come'- 

a. Observe, that by changing W final to 4i for the singular, and ^ 
final to ^f for the plural, the above will be transformed into the femi- 
nine conjugation. In the compound forms of the verb, however, 
Amifivdr in the plural is commonly added to the second member only. 
Thus we say, W 8th^ ^, not ^nrf ^; similarly, 5^ \ etc. These 
remarks apply to all verbs whatever. 

6. ^^ is commonly Romanized, hiidy but this is incorrect ; in the 
Nagari, the first syllable is always short. 

331. Prom what has been said, it will be evident that the 
conjugation of the Hindi verb, as respects terminations is 
perfectly regular. In standard Hindi and in all the western 
dialects, however, there is a peculiar idiom in the construc- 
tion of the tenses of the JPerfect Participle in Transitive 
verbs, which demands especial notice. The following rules 
should therefore be carefully studied. 

332. In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Partici- 
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plo^ of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must be sub- 
stituted for the nominative of the subject. Two construc- 
tions are then admissible, viz. : — 

(1) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the nominative case, with which the 
verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 

(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the dative, and the verb, irrespective 
of the gender or number of either the subject or object, is 
then put in the masc. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the Passive and 

Impersonal constructions. 

Thus, with the Present Perfect of J^RT, *to see', we have, instead 
of the English construction, either, c.^., ^ ^ ere Jnw\ $w, *I saw that 
Carriage'; or ^ ^ ^^ ^W^ %T ^W, ' I saw that girl'. In the former 
case the real nominative to the verb is ifrU, with which therefore the 
verb agrees in the 3rd fem. sing. In the second, there is no nominative 
expressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally in the 
3rd masc. sing. 

N. B. The beginner should carefully observe, ( 1 ) that this con- 
struction is used with tramitive verbs only ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must 
Say, ^53 ^ ^n^ WT^ ^ WTO", * he beat his brother', we must use the 
active construction with the same verb in the tenses of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time. Thus we say, e,g,^ ci^ 
WliJ *rp| ^ iirtm OT, 'he was beating his brother'; not ^?I ^ wmi in, 

which would be nonsense. 

333. It is to be noted that all Hindi perfect participles are in fact corrupted 
forms of the Sk. perfect passive participle, and the idiom under consideration 
has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit construction of such participles, 
according to which, under the above conditions, the passive participle is made 
to agree in gender and number with that which in English idiom is the object 
of the verb, and the logical subject is put in the instrumental case. Thus, to 
illustrate, the English phrase 'he said', may be rendered in Sanskrit, ^ 9iT17?f, 
lit., 'by him said', Hindi, ^IQ ^ ^i^. Similarly, the Sanskrit ^ 44ru%SUI8|chY 
Sg:^ 'ho saw a young mouso', becomes in Hindi, ^^ if 7T% Q||T SI||t $3I9T. 
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334. The following common verbs, m., iRfFTT, *to talk idly', dl^RT, 
*to speak', i?^RT, 'to forget', HfHI, *to fight', and ^TRT, *to bring', 
although transitive in sense, taking an object after them, are excep- 
tions to the above rule, and are never construed with the case of the 
agent. 

a. The perfect tenses of ?JiWCTr, *to understand', are also sometimes 
construed with the nominative of the subject ; but it is considered 
better to use the case of the agent. 

335. Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or causal 
verbs with monosyllabic roots, the accent everywhere remains upon 
the radical syllable. But in causal verbs formed by adding a sylla- 
ble, as W, W, wra, W, etc., to the root of the primitive, the accent 
rests throughout upon this causal affix. In the following examples, 
the accent is indicated by the italic letters : Aarunga, kar^ung^ ; kahta^ 
kah/ata, dana, handy etc. Many words identical in form, but different 
in meaning, are thus distinguished only by the accent ; thus parhiy is 
3rd sing., indef. perf., from parhndy *(he) read'; but parha, with the 
accent on the second syllable is 2nd sing. imp. from par handy *cause 
thou (him) to read'. Similarly, 8un&, is 'heard'; but *sunrf', *tell thou', 
etc. etc. In no case, however, must the accent be exaggerated. 

3'36. The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three verbs. 
Table XII illustrates the conjugation of a regular intransitive verb, 
with a consonant final in the root ; Table XIII, that of an intransitive 
verb with a vowel fined in the root. Table XIV exhibits the conju- 
gation of the transitive verb eh<«ll, *to do'. So slight are the differen- 
ces in the conjugation of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been 
thought necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 
On the other band, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, W^ 
and ehiHI, in various combinations are so very common that it has 
seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in full. Exactly like 
%<«fll, perf. part., f^RUT, are also conjugated the transitive verbs, ^siT, 
*to give', perf. part., ftrm, and ^tm, *to take', perf. part., ftwiT. All 
regular pure verbs as, e.g., Vl^mt, *to shew', perf. part., f^^HTOT, are 
conjugated exactly as unn, except that the root of the infinitives is 
preserved throughout. 
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Of the Passive Voice. 

337. The Passive Voice is much less used in Hindi than 
in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter verbs. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs with ^ is, in reality, a passive 
construction. Still in certain cases, which will be duly 
noticed in the chapter on syntax, the . Hindi verb admits 
of a Passive Voice. 

338. Any verb may be conjugated passively by adding 
to its Perfect participle the verb mim. *to go*, which verb is 
then conjugated after the manner exhibited in Table XIII. 
The participle is inflected to agree with the subject ; m 
final becoming ^, for the masc. plur., and ^, for the fem., 
sing, or plur. 

Thus from the verb *IK*H, *to strike*, we have the passive Km VRT, 
*to be struck'; from $5n, *to give', pass., l^HT Wff, 'to be given'; from 
BnrRT, *to shew', pass., firwiT WRT, *to be shown'. Other examples 
are as follows, 9f xn T^RJIT wn, *that letter was written'; ^T^ ^ 
inrt irmt vt, 'some woman was being beaten'; d 9rff $# ^n^ % 
'they are not seen'; i.e., 'they are invisible'. 

a. Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively ; as, e.g.^ 
from ^iTfT, 'to come', pass., Wim ^nfT. But this idiom is scarcely 
transferable to English. 

339. As the passive conjugation presents no difficulties 
whatever, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb f^mm, *to write', perf. part., ftiurr. 

Synopsis of the passive Conjugation of f^^nn. 

Infinitive ; ftWT WRT, *to be written'. 

Conjunctive Participle ; ftwT irniiT, 'having been written'. 

Contingent Future, 3rd sing. ; ftRH ^mr, 'it may be written'. 

Absolute Future ; „ „ ftwT wwrn^ 'it will be written'. 

Imperative ; „ „ f%^ ^n^, 'let it be written'. 
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Indefinite Imperfect, 3rd sing.; ftwT VT?IT,*it is, or would be, written*. 
Present Imperfect, „ „ fOTTr^tmr^, *it is being written '. 
Past Imperfect, „ „ ftwT wmr WT, 'it was being written*. 

Indefinite Perfect, „ „ ftRIT inn, *it was written\ 
Present Perfect, „ „ ftWT lltn ^, 'it has been written*. 

Paat Perfect, „ ^^ ftWT iim WT, 'it had been written'. 

a. The remaining tenses are extremely rare ; if, indeed, many of 
them ever occur at all. In general^ the student will need to guard 
against the too free use of any of these passive forms. 

Causal Verbs. 

340. From every primitive verb in Hindi, may be de- 
rived a Causal and a Second causal verb. The first causal 
expresses immediate causation, and the second causal, the 
mediate causation of the act or state of the primitive. Thus 
from the primitive «R«n, * to be made', we have the causal, 
VRRT, *to make*, and the second causal, vrcirt, *to cause 
(another person) to make*. 

a. If the primitive be a neuter verfo» it is plain that the Ist causal will be 
the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident that the causal may often 
be translated into English bj a single verb having no etymological connexion 
with the word which properly translates the primitive. Illustrations will be 
found below. 

341. The rules for the formation of causal verbs are 
as follows : — 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, w for the causal, and 
QTT for the second causal. The usual infinitive termination, 
in, added to the root thus modified, will give the infinitive 
of the causal or second causal in question. Thus from 
^r^RT, * to bum*, we have the root ^m; whence we derive, 
as above, the root of the causal, ^rar, and of the second 
causal, wmi ; from which again, we have the causal infini- 
tives, ^reirm, Ho set on fire', and ^mren^n, *to cause to set on 
fire*. Similar are the following examples : — 
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Primitive, Carnal. Second Carnal. 

^S'H, *to rise*. ^AMl, *to raise*. 939Tin, *to cause to raise*. 

ftFWT, *to be hid- ^Rnn, 'to hide*. fvQQITWT, *to cause to hide*, 
den*. 

Y^RT, *to be ripe*, YlViT^, *o cook*. mim^n, *to cause to cook*, 
^cooked*. 

fii^RT, *to meet*. Uimni, *to cause to IilwiMly *to cause to mix*. 

meet', to mix*. 

g^RT, *to hear*. ^HMI, *to tell*. ^pnrnn, *to cause to tell*. 

a. A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic roots 
which have a short vowel in the first syllable, usually be- 
comes silent in the causal. But before the affix of the 
second causal, the a is pronounced. Examples are, — 

Primitive. Causal. Second Carnal. 

W9Pn chamakndy VliKViMI, pron. chamkdnd, fi^l^eiRI chamakwdnd. 
*to shine*. 

^ioium^ pighalnd, fciQ^iFrr, „ pighldnd, TuHWUlAl pighaltcdnd. 
•to melt* intr. 

M^^i^X bhatakndy ^d«hMI, „ bhatkdnd. ^d^MIHI bhatakwdnd. 
*to wander*. 

^nRRT samajhndj HHHMY^ „ aamjhdnd, 4liliMiMI eamqfhwdnd. 
Ho understand*. 

iRinpIT pakarnd^ U^^HI, ,, pakrdnd, qeh^CllHI pakarwdnd. 
*to seize*. 

HT^RT parakhnd, Vi4HMl, „ parkhdnd. OTWntf parakhwdnd. 
*to be tried*. 

6. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert iji between the shortened vowel and 
the causal affixes. 

N. B. In the application of this rule, observe, that a is the short 
substitute for W ; X, for 4i, % %, and occasionally for Wl ; ^, for ^, 
^, and ih, in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close roots : — 

Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 

HViHT, *to go around*. ^^n^, Ho turn around*. VWIMI. 

vnRn, •to waken*. ^niRT, Ho awaken*. vil^Ml. 

wn^ii, *to conquer*. f^JPfRT, Ho cause to conquer*. HlfieiMl. 
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The following are examples of open roots : — 

^Elisfr, *to eat'. Ti5FnfT, *to feed'. UM^eiMI, 'to cause to feed'. 

i^y *to drink'. Fu^Ml, *to give to drink'. ft^wrniT, *to cause to give 

drink'. 
%RT, 'to sleep'. 4JHMI , *to put to sleep', ^racrmr, *to cause to put 

. to sleep'. 

a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots enclosing 
% or qh, commonly retain the long vowel, and form their 
causals according to (1) ; as, e.g.y 

xtufi, *to swim'. Qiisil, 'to cause to swim'. 2nd Causaly ^TCimT. 
$if«fly *to run'. ^WRT, *to cause to run'. „ „ ^ifSQlMI. 

b. But d6«ll, 'to sit', makes the 1st caussJ, 9(STm or f^RTFir, 
'to seat'. It also often follows the example of open roots, and admits 
an ^ before the causal affix, making T^ldMI^I. Similarly CfifilT, *to 
say', 4l^HI, 'to learn', and $^RT, 'to see', make their causals either 

€R^RT, re^nfF and IT^ITIT, or Qh^HIHI, TO^RTRT and TT^I^TPfT. QRin^ 
and eiifHHl are peculiar in having a passive sense, fi>., 'to be called', 
'to be named'. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a monosyllabic 
root enclosing a short vowel, form the 1st causal by simply 
lengthening that vowel. The 2nd causal is formed in the 
usual way. Thus, e.g. : — 



*to be cut'. Wis^r, 'to cut'. 5IROTRT, *to cause to cut'. 

waiHly 'to be fastened'. nhSRT, 'to fasten'. JhjSfPIT, *to cause to fasten'. 
W^m, *to be loaded'. HKHI, 'to load'. H^rw^rr, *to cause to load'. 
fiAwn, 'to be pulled'. iSftlfT, 'to pull'. Ti^TieiHI, *to cause to pull'. 

a. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long vowel, 
the gun or vriddhi of the primitive vowel is the substitute, as in 
the following : — 

^^nn, 'to be open'. 4)lH«ll, 'to open'. igH^iHI, *to cause to open'. 
H^RT, *to be dissolved'. dr^RT,* to dissolve'. UH^MI, 'to cause to dissolve'. 
fiiwn, 'to be pulled'. ^'^RT, 'to pull'. f^i^eiMl, *to cause to pull'. 

b. i^nRiH^, 'to come out', make its 1st causal, fiwnr^RT, af- 
ter the analogy of the above. 

24 
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c. A few primitive roots ending in z, change this z to 
the cognate w in the causals. Some of these present other 
irregularities. The most common are the following : — 

'to be separated'. #npfT, *to leave'. ^Ml, *to liberate'. 

*to break', intr. m^HJ, *to break', tr. fil^ejMlJ * to cause to 

ft l ^M I, j break'. 
ilidHI, *to tear', „ Uii4^Hi, *to tear', „ Ui^siMl, ) *to cause to 

ih^MI, \ tear'. 
UidWI, 'to burst', „ ^raRT, *to burst', „ i^^QlNI, 'to cause to 

burst'. 

d. T^ehHI, Ho be sold', changes the final guttural of the root to the 
corresponding palatal, in the Ist causal only, making dviT, 'to 
sell'. TW^j 'to remain', changes 9 to the hard guttural aspirate, 
9, making iifllHI, 'to keep'. 

e. Two verbs, viz., |[SHIT, 'to be immersed', and whWT, 'to be wet', 
make their Ist causals, respectively, ^dRT, and nii^Ml. Sometimes, 
however, they assume the regular causal affixes. 

/. Ihm «tl, 'to be ended', makes the 1st causal InilHIfHI or Md^^r, 
'to finish'. The verb 9tSHTy mentioned at (1) ^., makes yet another 
form, ddlHHI ; and, similarly, DdHI, 'to enter', makes ddMHI. ^8^, 
to take', makes f^miRT. 

342. Of some verbs the neuters have become obsolete in High 
Hindi, though still in use in some dialects. Thus, e.g.y the neuter 
of drpIT, 'to join', ^17*^) is ^^^ very common in standard Hindi, 
but in the Rdmdynn, under the form ^TR, it is the common substitute 
for the H. H. firasiT, 'to meet' or 'find'. Similarly the common word 
$^RT, 'to see', is the causal of the dialectic K. (Tin*)! , 'to appear'. On 
the other hand, a few neuters are commonly used in High Hindi, of 
which the causal forms are rarely heard. A common example is HV^, 
'to fall', the causal of which, HW^IT (VTOl), frequently occurs in the 
RdmdyaHy but is very rare in standard Hindi. 

343. Many verbs form their causals both according to rules (1) and 
(2). Usually with such difference in form, there is also a difierence 
in signification, and often one form is dialectic. A good illustration 
is found in the verb ^T^RT, 'to be pressed', which makes one causal, 
<«IMI, 'to press down', and another, ^TOilT, having the special 
meaning, 'to shampoo'. So also, from ftl^RT, 'to meet', the standard 
dialect makes the causal, WHMI, 'to mix'; but the Marw^fi, following 
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the second rule, makes the causal, d^^rihf, *to send*. citdMl, *to call', 
is commonly reckoned a causal from diHHf, 'to speak'; but dl^R is 
invariably used in the Rdmdyan instead of ^HHI, in the same sense. 

344. We may note in conclusion the existence of a class of causal 
verbs derived from abstract nouns, which denote the causation of 
that which is expressed by the noun. Thus, from TO, *anger', comes 
kUjumi, 'to be angry'; from ftw, 'vertigo', fieHMI, *to be giddy'. 
Under this head also come a number of onomatopoetic words; as, 
e,g.^ ^^HMI, *to simmer', 'to chink', i,e.^ 'to make the sound chhan* 
chhan ; RRHTOWIT, 'to twitter as a bird', etc. 

Of Compound Verbs.* 

345. These have been commonly enmnerated as of twelve 

varieties j viz., Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Prequen- 

tatives, Desideratives, Oontinuatives, StatisticaJs, Incep- 

tives, Permissives, Acqtiisitives, Reiteratives and Nominals. 

a. Of these, however, no more than the first five can properly be 
called compound verbs. In all the other combinations, (except perhaps 
some Nominals,) a Participle, Infinitive or Noun, is in grammatical 
construction with the verb which it precedes, so that their explana- 
tion properly belongs to Syntax. As, however, all these idioms have 
usually been explained at this point, and as acquaintance with them 
will greatly facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used 
in the Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 

346. The five varieties of true Compound Verbs may be 
divided into two classes, as follows : — 

Compound Verbs. 
Class i. Class ii. 

Formed with the Boot. Formed loith the Perf. Fart. 

1. Intensives. 1. Frequentatives. 

2. Potentials. 2. Desideratives. 

3. Completives. 

* This section would perhaps have been more naturally deferred to the 
chapter on Derivative and Compound words ; but considering the necessities 
of beginners, it has been thought well to follow the practice of other Urdii and 
Hindi grammarians, and treat the subject in immediate connexion withVerbs. 
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Class I. Compounds formed with the Root. 

347. Intensive compounds intensify or otherwise modify 
the meaning of the verb whose root stands first in the com- 
pound. They are formed by adding to a verbal root one 
of certain other verbs, which latter verb in conjunction 
with the root is then conjugated as usual. This second 
conjugated member does not, however, retain its separate 
character and significance ; but only modifies, in accordance 
with the general idea which it embodies, the meaning of 
the unconjugated root to which it is annexed. 

Examples are the following : — 



ftSRilT, 


* to throw '. 


W3li $5TT, 


* to throw away \ 


filf^l, 


* to break '. 




* to break to pieces \ 


WdHI, 


* to cut '. 


WRC¥T5RT, 


'toouto/f'. [succeed*. 


^Rfl, 


* to be made '. 


5R ^nfT, 


Ho be quite made» to 


liwii, 


' to faU \ 




* to fall down \ 


Ijkmi, 


* to cause to fall '. 


fimtsn, 


*• to throw down \ 


VWIT, 


* to know '. 


IIR U<«lly 


* to be found out', 'ap- 


^fTfT, 


* to eat '. 


^n wnrr, 


' to eat up \ [pear \ 


%Tn, 


*to be\ 


^ ^TRT, 


'to become'. 


w!T, 


* to drink \ 


^t ^fT, 


' to drink down\ 


^fT, 


' to take \ 


^ ^fT, 


* to take away \ 


ddHly 


' to sit \ 


d3 T^HT, 


*to sit stiW. 


$*^l, 


*to see'. 


^TllRT, ' 


to look Oily * to gaze '. 


dra*n, 


* to speak '. 


dra ^3fT, 


*to speak up\ 



a. Causals very often take H after W in these compounds, as wvn 
^'H, T^^m JfT, ^jCni #fT, etc. This is the uniform practice in many 
dialects. * 

31'8, The above list comprises about all the verbs which are com- 
bined with the roots of other verbs to form Intensive Compounds. 
It is evident that, in most cases, the modification of the meaning of 
the verb may be expressed in English by a preposition adverbially 
used with the verb. It may be difficult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in every casei 
but the following is an approximation. 
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$5fT, Intensity. VT^^, Violence. 

Reflexion (?). M4SHI, Chance, accident. 

f, Finality, completeness. ^HT, Beflexion, appropriation. 

r, Suddenness. T^fT, Continuance. 



a. Of the above eight verbs, it may be further observed that $5fT 
and ¥r5nn can only be used with Transitive verbs ; WIT and ^<&«ll, 
with Intransitives only ; the remainder with either Transitives or 
Intransitives. 

h. It may also be noted that $m is the compound which is moi$t 
frequently used with causal verbs ; as WIT^sfT, *to show'; 4ji01il$^, 'to 
explain'; i%f9iT9 $S!T, *to take out'. But with a few causals it is never 
used ; thus, from TOlfT, Ho call', we never have ^HT $5TT, but always 
HW #5fT, 'to call here', i.e.y ' to one's self. 

c. ^ITHT is the verb which is most commonly found compounded 
with Intransitives ; as ^ TfTHT, 'to be broken'; firo ^IRT, 'to meet', 
*to unite'; V^ WPIT, 'to arrive'; but it is also used with Transitives, 
as ^n TfTHT, 'to eat up'; 5CT in'IT, 'to tell'. 

d. Compounds with n^ are common, but for the most part are 
used in the tenses of the perfect participle. In the tenses of the 
imperfect participle and the imperative, they are much more rare. 
As above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the verb 
emphatically as continuing or permanent. Thus, ?Rt Hf«ii ^>^ Tt % 
•the two children were engaged in playing'; d3 T^, *sit still'. 

e. #5fT, when compounded with a verbal root, represents the action 
of the verb as terminating with, upon, near, or to the advantage of 
the agent. In many cases, therefore, this compound is equivalent to 
the Middle Voice in Greek. Thus, gHMI, is 'to call', in general ; 
but WIT 'SfT, is 'to call to one's self; ^^RT, 'to place'; ^nsgr ^l^fT, 'to lay 
by'; i.e.y for one's self. 'SfT, in compounds, thus stands in absolute 
contrast with $5!T, emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or to 
the advantage of one's self ; while $5!T represents it emphatically as 
terminating upon or to the advantage of another. Compare, e.g.^ 
WiP^ ^i^, Ho understand', i.e,^ for one's self; and ^HVKT $f!T, 'to cause 
another to understand'. ^URT approaches to a reflexive sense, but is 
of much less extensive application than ^^. 

/. ^¥Tr, although used with both transitive and intransitive verbs, 
cannot be combined with causals. The idea of 'causation' necessarily 
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excludes that of 'chance'. Thus while we can say, ^ HfT, 'it 
appeared', we cannot say fiRST iTf T. 

g. In many cases, the same root may be compounded with differ- 
ent secondary verbs. A few such examples may further elucidate 
this matter. Thus, from i^lTfT, Ho eat', we have ^TT ^TRT, *to eat up'; 
nn #I«!T, *to eat down'; ^n ^IPfT, *to be engaged in eating'. Similarly 
from *JKHI , *to strike', we have both Wt $5n, *to beat', and Wt ¥RRT, 
*to strike down', *to kill'. 

349. While the modification of the first verb by the secondary member, may 
often be expressed in English either by the addition of certain particles, or by 
the use of another verb from that used to represent the simple Hindi verb, in 
many cases, again, it will be found quite impossible to express in English the 
slight distinction between the simple and compound verb. Indeed it is to be 
remarked, that compounds in which $9|T is the last member, even in Hindi, 
are often scarcely to be distinguished in meaning from the simple verb. Thus 
such forms as ^TRViTHT and ^^TTViiT $5fT, Ps4$IMI at»d fin^n* $5IT, etc., are often 
used interchangeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in the 
one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

350. Occasionally in prose and in the colloquial, a particle, especial- 
ly a negative, is interposed between the root and the secondary verb ; 
thus, W^ ^^ «rff ^¥?!T ^, 'nothing appears'; ^^inn, '(it) is indeed 
broken'. Also, rw'ely, in the colloquial, the root is made to follow 
the secondary ; thus, WP vm ^ WH, 'he has fled away'. This inver- 
sion is never found in prose, but like the previous idiom, is not un- 
usual in poetry.* 

351. The learner must not confound with the above Compound 
verbs, a common idiom in which the leading verb is immediately 
preceded by the conjunctive participle of another verb, taken in that 
form which is identical with the root. Although this combination 
is identical in appearance with the above forms, it is, in reality, a 
different thing, as the final verb in this idiom retains its individua- 
lity and separate signification. Examples of this idiom are, ^m irtd 
^$'^'8IT#r, Ut.^ * having seen that village, come', or, in English 
idiom, 'go and see that village'; ?i w4(t ^ ER: ^ WTOT W, lU-i 
•having been at the gardener's house, I have come'; t.e., 'I have come 
by way of the gardener's house'. 

*For other examples, see the section on dialectic conjugation. 
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a. % OTIT may be explained either on this principle, as 'having 
taken, oome', or as a compound, *to bring '. Similar are 8CT ^HHI, 
*to announoe\ W VR^Hl, Ho come and meet\ etc., etc. 

352. A number of quasi compounds occur in which ^, the root 
of TO«n, *to. ascend', is the first member, and a verb of motion the 
second. But in these the leading idea is in the second member, to 
which ^ adds the idea of 'hostility'. Examples are, TO \srRT, * to 
run up hostilely'; TO ^TRT, 'to attack'; TO ^HRT, 'to rush up hostile- 
ly'. Thus, e,g.y 8|^ ^5«r ^ROT? ^ TO HTUT, 'he hastened up with all (his) 
army'; ^5F ^ wV sunft 5RT ?1W TO tm, *one more also, the king of 
Eashi, made an assault'. 

353. Pote7itial8 are formed by adding to the root of any 
verb, the verb ^qrt, *to be able', which may then be conju- 
gated throughout. This compoimd denotes ability to do 
the action expressed by the primary member. It thus often 
takes the place of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples : — dra WMX^ 'to be able to speak'; BW 
^W ^l^Rm t, 'he can run'; ?i «rT ^^11 1, 'I shall be able to go'; d Wl 
^$, 'they may be able to come'. 

a. Sometimes, instead of forming a compound, the verb ^^IRT takes 
the verb which it modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive ; thus, 
?i ^ W^ ^SK?n ^. 'I am not able to go'. 

354. Completivea are formed by adding to the root of 
a verb, the verb WMy , which may then be conjugated in all 
its parts. The imperfect participle, ^orth, is rare. This 
compound denotes the completion of the act denoted by the 
primary member of the compoimd. It is never identical 
in sense with the perfect participle, but denotes the com- 
pleteness of the action in a more emphatic manner. Thus, 
e.g.y ^m ^ ismn, * he ate', but cnr wi ^cft, *he has done eating'. 

a. Very often the force of mi^ will be expressed in Eng- 
lish by the word * already'; as wr ^ w g^ t, * he is indeed 
already gone'. When in the absolute future, this compound 
often nearly corresponds to the English future perfect; 
OT ^ «RRin, *when he shall have eaten*. 
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Class II. — Compounds formed with the Perfect 

Participle, * 

355. Frequentatims are formed by affixing to the masc. 
sing, of the perfect participle of any verb, the verb ^Rwr, 
which may then be used in any tense ; the participle, how- 
ever, remains unchanged throughout. These denote the 
habittial or repeated performance of the action expressed 
by the first member of the compound ; thus, q^ w^ht, * to 
read often'; ^nrn «r^, ^corne often'; cif qfwr qron t, ^ he is in 
the habit of saying'. 

a. Thus whenever the adverb 'always' denotes, not diu'ation, but 
repeated or customary action, it must be expressed in Hindi by using 
the verb which it qualifies, in the frequentative form. For example, 
the phrase, *he always bathes in the morning', must be rendered into 
Hindi, 515 f^€^ Wf Bfht Wf3^ ^. But, on the contrary, 'we shall be 
always happy', is in Hindi, ipiT ^m ^in«Pf ^ vk^. Other examples 
are, ?i IIIHI sftr TOT eFT?fT i, *I am in the habit of reading the Shiistra'; 
TO m^ «nft WRT «R^. 'always obey my words'; TOT wt ^^ fenT wdi 
^, 'why do you always do so ?'. 

356. Desideratives are formed, like Prequentatives, with 
an unchanging perfect participle* in the masc. sing., 
substituting the verb ^rr^^ for ^rt^ as the second and con- 
jugated member. These denote, primarily, desire to do 

* Although I have followed usage in speaking of these compounds as 
formed with the perfect participle, it is, I think, doubtful whether this state- 
ment is accurate. I am rather inclined to believe that we have in these com- 
binations, not a perfect participle, but a gerund in a, equivalent to the com- 
mon gerund or infinitive in nd. This form of the gerund certainly occurs in 
Bangali, where we have, e.g.^ chalan=iH. H. chalndy c/wi.Z?6i=Braj. chalivau, 
and chald, as three equivalent and alternative forms. Moreover, this gerund 
in its inflected form in ai, is constantly used in eastern Hindi in these very 
compouuds. Thus the H. H. ckahie lagd, is in E. Hindi, chaXai lagd. There is, 
therefore, good reason to believe that chald and cluxlai in these compounds are 
true gerundial forms, exactly equivalent, respectively, to chahid and chalne^ 
and that the common account of these compounds which we have provision- 
ally followed is not grammatically correct. 
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the action expressed by tlie participial member ; secondari- 
ly, the immediate faturition of that action. It can only 
be known from the context which of these may be inteaded 
in any particular case, but there is not often ambiguity. 
Tlius, wr drat m^rn t, 'he wishes to speak', or *is about to 
speak'; W^ ws\ ittwh^ ^, *the clock was about to strike*. 

a. Sometimes the first verb may be in the inflected Infin., as fn 
W^ ^r??TT ^, *he wishes to go'. In this case the Infinitive is to be re- 
garded as in grammatical construction with m^^, and the combina- 
tion is in no true sense a compound. 

b. The Desiderative compound, in the respectful form 
with fiif^, is idiomatically used to express obligation or 
duty; as ^w towr sftr Jtm wW, *(one) ought to read this book'; 
or, with a noun or pronoun expressed, m^ ciwt imn wW, *you 
ought to go there'. The construction of this idiom will be 
explained in the Syntax. In this combination, the direct 
form of the infinitive is very commonly substituted for the 
verbal form in m. Thus we may say, are! ^nm wfW, '(one) 
ought to go there'. 

c. Observe, that when WfTW^ and npjm are thus compounded with 
WPn» 'to go', 'mvj is used instead of IfHT. Thus, Bi^ ^TTUT ^iron ^, *he 
often goes'; 819 ^ann WTfr?n t, *he wishes', or *is about to go'. So 
also, in the forms derived from ?R5!T, 'to die', ?ITT, and not ^^, is used 
in combination with the above verbs; thus, df WCT W^?n ^, *he is 
about to die'. 

357. We have next to consider the other combinations 
referred to in §345, a. These have been commonly enume- 
rated as Continua fives y StaticalSy InceptiveSy Permissives, 
Acquisitives and Nominals. Of these, the first two are 
combinations of certain verbs with an Imperfect Participle; 
Inceptives, Permissives and Acquisitives, are combinations 
of certain verbs with Infinitives ; Nominals are combina- 
tions of certain verbs with Nouns or Adjectives. 

358. Those combinations have been called Confinuafives 
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in which the imperfect participle of any verb is connected 
with the verbs rnim, 'to go', or nf«n, 'to remain'. The parti- 
ciple, which is really a predicative adjunct of the subject, 
agrees with it in gender and number. 

a. Although combinations with "W^ and nffT have always been 
thus grouped together under this head, they cannot be interchange- 
ably used, but should rather be separately classified. The combina- 
tions with ^fRT might be more accurately termed Progressives. The 
action of the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing or 
advancing. Thus we may say ; WS ftwWT WHU ^, *he is going on 
writing'; d ^nn^Rirt TO?it ?m?ft ^if, *those girls were going on reading'; 
nwt snRTT WffJ 9y *the water keeps flowing away*. 

b. The analogous combinations with Tf^ are correctly termed 
Continuatives. They denote the continuance of an incomplete action ; 
as, Clf irnft i:TOt ^, *she continues singing'; TO wt iN?i T^H 8t, *why 
do you keep laughing ?'; «n?t ^ OTT 9^^ TwSt ^, *the stream of the 
river keeps flowing on'. 

c. It will be instructive to compare these forms with others closely 
similar. Thus Wf Udfll 9 is simply ^he is reading'; fsns JX^ TfT 9 is 
%e is engaged in reading'; Wf XFSm TIPIT 9 is 'he continues reading'. 
8r?ffT WHi is *to flow atcai/, from the speaker ; Vf?!T T?^ is 'to flow ow', 
continually, as it were, b*/ore the speaker. 

d. wan V9[^ very commonly means *to die'; thus, wn Rl?n W?IT 
^irr ^, would be, in English idiom, *my father has passed away'. 
It is also used of things, as ^9 CR^ VT?fT rn, * every thing is 
gone'. 

369. Closely analogous to the above is a common combi- 
nation in which the perfect instead of the imperfect parti- 
ciple takes the first place, and a verb of motion the second 
place ; as Knn ^irt, *to flee away'; iren ^imT, *to go away'; irai 
^TRT, *to come along', etc. As in the case of the above 
combinations of the imperfect participle, the perfect 
participle agrees with the subject of the verb in gender 
and number ; as ^HH n^ mmt tft, * the girl was going 
along'. 
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a. It is perhaps impossible in all cases to give in English idiom the force 
of this combination. But it will be found to lie in the distinctive idea of 
the perfect participle; i.e., the subject is represented as having completely 
come into a certain state, in which state it is then represented as re- 
maining or moving. Thus, in the phrase, ^q| W(^ H^ TUii^l HT, the com- 
pound, (from ITpfT, '^ ^oM\ and Hliivll, 'to move around*,) represents the 
lion as first 'croitchecT, and then in this state moving around ; hence we render* 
'a lion was prowling about*. 

360. The verbal combinations which are called Static 
cats denote motion in the state of doing any thing. They 
are formed by combining a verb of motion with an imper- 
fect participle in the inflected masc. sing. The participle 
suffers no change for gender and number. Thus, ov ^ ^ 
wtm t, *he comes weeping'; ^qi ^ in^ mmi A, *a woman 
was coming singing*. 

361. Of the combinations of verbs with the Infinitive, 
above enumerated, we notice, — 

(1) Inceptivea. These consist of an inflected infinitive 
in construction with the verb tort, and denote, primarily, 
the action of the infinitive as beginning. They are also 
used, when that action is interrupted. In this way is to 
be explained the common use of the phrase, «Ripit toit, lit.^ 
*he began to say', in the narration of conversation. Exam- 
ples of these compounds are abundant, as iitoI TOifT, *to be- 
gin to beat'; -m^ wn, 'he began to eat', etc., etc. 

(2) Fermissives are formed by combining with an in- 
flected infinitive the verb ^m, 'to give', and express permis- 
sion to do the act denoted by the infinitive. Thus, ^ 
'mA $T, *let me go'; ^ dr^ ^tfW, 'have the goodness to 
allow me to speak'; ^^ ^ ^m c^ ^o^ ftror, 'he allowed him to 
eat', etc. 

(3) Acquisitives are the exact converse of the preceding, 
and are formed in the same way, substituting wrt, *to get', 
for $m. Thus, ?to curt ^n^ ^ ^(\:^uii, 'you will not obtain per- 
mission to go there'; ^ ds^ ^nff mm, ' I was not allowed to 
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sit*. Observe, in this idiom with xinn, as in the frequenta- 
tive compound with firar, the case of the agent is never 
used. 

362. These combinations of verbs with the infinitive, as has been observed, ' 
are not to be regarded as true compounds. The inflected infinitive is simply 
governed by the verb, in the same manner that a noun would be in the 
same place. Thus not only the verbs ^ni«|T, $3IT and ITHfT, but other verbs 
may be combined with infinitives in a similar way, as, e.g., in such forms as 
WT^ T&tm, 'to ask leave to go'; $9^ ^HWHT, *to wish to give'; ^ ^i^^sn^ Wmt^ 
for ^ ^^ ygi ^qsm, *I cannot go', etc. 

363. With regard to all the above Compound verbs, as well as these 
other various combinations, it is to be remarked, that when several 
roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed one another in the same 
construction, the finite verb is written only with the last. Thus, 
tra d ^9 ^ ^CT vt YI^, Vhen they had eaten and di*ank everything 
up'; % ^ H^ ^ i^m ^oh^l ij[, ^I am able neither to read nor to write'; 
qv uniT win QR^TIT in, ' he was in the habit of coming and going'; 
d TIT H^ !3^^9 'they have done singing and reading'; % n^ ^ ^mr 
ii^ fnf?IT ij[, *I wish both to read and to write'; QV 9ira?n vn?n ^1^ 
WIHl HT, 'he was going along dancing and singing'; Off ^ «1^ W^ 
$in, *he will allow me to come and go'. 

364. Beiteratives scarcely need a special mention. In these, two 
verbs of the same or similar meaning, and often similar in sound, are 
conjugated together in the tenses of the participles, and in the 
conjunctive participle ; as, e.g,^ TOT ^14^141 OTiT^, 'without having 
explained'; ^^^ W^ ?liT, 'having seen', etc. The latter word adds 
little or nothing to the former ; but, in accordance with the taste of 
the Hindoos for rhyme in sense or sound, is added simply to please 
the ear. 

365. Those have been called Nominal compounds in which a 
substantive or adjective is so united with a verb as that the 
two express but one idea. These are especially common with 
the verbs %RI, 'to be', and WWT, 'to do^ or 'make'. Very 
commonly they are to be translated into English by one word. 
Examples are, ^WT tWT, *to stand'; W€\ WW, 'to stand' (trans.); 
HTH «^^, *to obtain'; ^^Mf^ ivfn, Ho be complete'; ^m ^8^, 'to 

buy'. 

a. Very often when especial respect is intended; or when, as, e.g., 
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in poetry, a lofty diction is desired, a Sanskrit noun or ptirticiple, in 
oomposition with qpr^T, ^WT, WIT, or some other Hindi verb, is prefer- 
red to the more vulgar word. Often the difference in signification 
may be expressed by the use of different words in English. Exam- 
ples are, Ti5i| QKt^, *to behold', for $^RT, 'to see'; drsR CKT^rr, 
for 9RT, *to eat'; inm or TOPI 9vRT, *to go', for WiHl ; n^OR 5R^m 
ornf^smiRT, Ho depart', for ^ren ^8n^, etc., etc. This matter is 
deserving of especial attention by the student both in conversation 
and in oomposition. 

Dialectic Conjugation of Verbs. 

366. As a preliminary to the consideration of dialectic conjuga- 
tion, it will be expedient to exhibit the various dialectic forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary substan- 
tive verb, answering respectively to the standard Hindi, ^ and VT, 
etc. It is thought unnecessary to exhibit the variations for gender 
which occur in the past tense, as they are identical with those which 
occur in the same dialects in nouns and adjectives of the same termi- 
nation. Nor has it been thought necessary to repeat the pronoun 

in each dialect. This the student can easily supply for himself from 
the pronominal tables. 

367. The varions Kananji forms of the present in in or j)r, etc., are coUo- 
qaial throughout the central Doab, but the standard forms are no less com- 
mon. Panjabi has analogous forms also in the pres. 1st sing., ^tifT, *^ ^^» 
and 2nd plur., ^TJt, 'you are*. 

368. The Braj forms in Table XVI will be found on almost every 
page of the Rdjniti and similar books. In the present they differ 
but slightly from the standard forms, and in the 1st siug. and 2nd plur. 
only. Thus, it ^l^nrt ^, 'I am Lakshmi '; TO sftt ^, 'who are youP'. 
^mfif is used as 2nd plur. in one passage only in the Prem Sdgar^ piz.^ 
mi tras ^ 95^ ^ wfil, *you two who are parts of me'. But I 
suspect that this is used simply metri gratid. Of the Braj forms of 
the past, the following are examples of the use of ^ (fem. w) ; ?tft 
^pif^ ^iim Tnn ^, 'in that place was a king named Sudarshan*; ?Trat 
VT^^ ^m Tf^ %\, 'he had a wife named PdrvatV, This form of this 
Braj past tense is the more common in books ; but J^ also occasion- 
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ally occurs,* as in the following ; ^^ W^ ^5lT J^ TOT "i^ ^^n^ 
*thou shalt see my face just as it was'; jn^ BT ^rhK iHw, *in the house 
was the queen'. Closely connected is the Bhag. 1% and K. TOT. 

369. Of the two RajpuUin& forms of these two tenses, the present, 
^, etc., and past, ^, etc., are used throughout Mew6r and Mar war ; 
aud east of Mewar, through Kot^h, Bund^, Jaipur, etc., the forms 
with ^ are used. But in literature and correspondence, it is said 
that ^, #T, etc., are used much more extensively. Thus the forms in 
^ constantly occur in the *Plays', as in the following examples : — 
5 ^ WTOT, 'I am a shopkeeper'; W i?t HR^n ^nrar, (plur. for sing.) 
*how am I ignorant ?'; 5fTW 'IS^TRT dld«)l i^, *my name is Lofno^; n ^ 
<i4l6h44K, *thou art a prince*; etc., etc. 

a. It may be remarked here that the M^fwafi forms of these and other 
verbs are often disguised by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as ^, ^, ^^ ^^^ etc. Thus in the 'Flays' we find %^ ^JM, 
'yon are that same', where j^T9 is for ^=H. H. ^. These letters are added, 
indeed, not only to verbs, but to all other parts of speech. f 

370. The Gayhwali forms given in Table XVI are those which prevail in 
and about Tiri, the capital of native Garhwal, and are commonly understood 
(though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The form ^ is used 
for the present in some villages of Garhwal, both alone and as an auxiliary. 
Thus I have heard, iftri ^=H. H. ^ftri ^; W9^ ^tTT ^ = H. H. fnRT wS 
^, *are you coming P', etc., etc. The longer ^ forms given in the prea. plur. 
belong east of Tirl. 

371. In the Rdmdyan^ as in poetry generally, the copula is very 
freely omitted, both in the present and the past tense. When the 
copula is necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., WRT, of the verb 
^Tf, *to be', is often thus used. But occasionally in the Rdmdyan^ 
as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the indef. perf of the 
verb T^fT, *to remain', is used both as a copula and as an auxiliary, 
instead of the H. H. VJ, Thus we read in the Rdmdyan^ %i eRS ^VdH 
TtJT % ejilv^l, ^(Brahma) has done whatever was proper'; ^?ft TW OTI 
TW ?W^KT, *then your name was Sati\ 

372. With the Avadhf and old Piirbl forms of the present may be compared 
the almost identical Mard^hi conjugation, viz.. Sing., ^%. ^inif^, ^% ; Plur., 
WT^, 'Hnrt, ^I^. The common negative, if^, Br. 3|n^, has arisen from 
the combination of the negative, sf, with the 3rd sing., 9nT%, of ^^^ subst. verb. 

•This word is erroneously explained in Prof. Eastwick's Prem Sdgar^ p. 194, 
as a Braj form of the imperfect participle, ^TrlT. t Vid. Ch. X, last section. 
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373. In the region west of Bbojpur, ^, is used for t, 'is'. The indeclinable 
is not confined to Bhojipur, but is used for all persons in both numbers as far 
west as Allahabad. Thus, ^ W9^ «IT, *he is coming'; mi *Tf *T JIlQilfllfl 
8IT *whom are you calling P\ According to Mr. Beames, the Bhojpuri de- 
clinable forms, ^nxf, «ITT (hdra), gf liH , are used in questions and replies, but 
not commonly in narrative, when the other forms given are preferred.^* The 
dialectic paradigms of these two tenses will be found on the next two pages. 

Of Conjugation in the Braj and other 

Western dialects. 

374. It will be convenient to treat of the various dialeotio conjuga- 
tions according to their mutual affinities. These conjugations may 
thus be grouped in respect of their common resemblances, as western 
or eastern. We begin with conjugation in the western dialects, and 
first of all, as most important, with the Braj. 

375. The tense system in Braj corresponds essentially with that 
in High Hindi. For final WJ and ^, the Braj characteristically 
exhibits Ih and %. (§101.) Thus, e,g,, for^lft, we have ^; for lF@lirr, 
fr^Jh; for «KlfT, CR^, etc. ^, in the first sing., and ^ in the 2nd 
plur., of the future tenses are also vriddhied to 9(1 \ as, e.g.y in ftftt, 
*n5!ih, ^wtr, for H. H. ftrt, Trtnr and CRtr. But ^ occasionally be- 
comes ^ ; or after a vowel is retained. SI is commonly inserted 
after roots ending in W, 4 or ^, not only, as in High Hindi, before 
^, but also before %, occasionally before ^TT, and regularly before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant. Thus, e,g,, we have ^ItSt, 

^rnsi^, ^T«ig. jSt, ^r%t, for H. H. ^rrwr, wit, mm, j^it, wm. Simi- 
larly, «l is inserted after roots in « ; as, e.g,^ ^R ^djh, *who will 
touch (it)P'. 

376. The Braj infinitive or gerund has two forms, the one in ^ or 
^, the other in dr or df. Before the latter termination, \ is often 
inserted. This latter form is especially common in the obi. sing. 
For the common inflection, ^, of the infinitive, the Braj, after ^ has 
not only %, but % which, again, is often dropped, leaving 5| as the 
final letter. To illustrate, for H. H. ehiHl, Braj has ^R^ or «h<^l, 
ffRdt or crPcSt ; inflected forms, BR^, wd«l or WTSf, and wd or eiiKd. 
The vowel of union, ^, after ^TT is often hardened to H, as in U4Hli4dl, 
=H. H. firawr. But still more commonly it combines with the 
preceding HT, forming %, whence such common Braj forms, as, e.g.^ 
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Table XV : Diaxectig Conjugation 

PBESENT TENSE, 





H. Hindu 


Kanauji. 


Sraj. 


W. E4/. 


^. BdJ. 


Qarhwdli. 




< 

5 
o 




t 










• 

H 
Z 


QQ 


«i^V 


^in, iih. 


\. 


i 


$. 


9. %. 


CO 

PS 


• 


i^V 


11,"^. 


\ 


wt. 


«f. 


^- «T 

vans. 




< 


gwtr. 


tT. 


V. 


tl. 


#T. 






• 

OS 


dV 


1r.m 


V 


%. 


d. 


^. 9T. 


?Jin. 


^, 1?^. 


tr, ^. 


tT. 


#T. 


ii9t. 




p 
o 


5^ 


^, iBfftr. 


%T, 5^. 


tT. 


dT. 


iv9t. 


■ 




«f VT. 


%, 1?^. 


^! 5"T. 


tT. 


dT. 


n^. 


H 
< 




















171 d. 


t,Y7i. 


t,lft. 


WT. 


MP. 


mn. 




•< 


TO ft 


d, iRt 


tf«- 


WT. 


V- 


HHT. 






















dd. 


«, «^. 


t,y». 


m. 


V. 


mn. 


■ 

















• The final short vowel in all these forma is often lengthened metri gralid. 
liary, as, e.g., tumhajapata liahu. t These seven forms are used without ohouge 
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OT THE Substantive Vbeb. 
*I am', etc. 



JTum. 


Old Pdrbt. 


Avadhi. 


Riwdi. 


Bhojp&ri, 


Maith, 

#• » w. 

tnrft. 


ii9np,^nf9,^inrt, w. 

• 




V 

^l^,%T. 


wr,«n^,fi^, i 

WW. 


UHII. 

flprt. 

HRIT. 




nrr. 


ft. 

ft, ?n. 
ft. 

ft, ffT. 

• 


tfinFi. 



t These shorter forms are preferred to the longer, when the verb is used an auzi- 

throughout the sing, and plur.; hhd belongs to Shahabad. || Pronounced raJiila, 

26 
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^ W for ^nr^ ^, H. H. ^n^ «|iT, *of coming'; Si^dr, for ^^ludl or 
Wfrf3h,=H. H. SRn^n, *to show'; ^ or 9^, for ^sn, *to give', etc., 
etc. But before ^, after W, Cl is more commonly found instead of 
% as in ^rrai^, *to steal', for H. H.- Wt^lT. Further examples are, 
^^T WTJ ^ ^firdr «nftp, 'there is no remaining always with any one'; 
TOI Sft IPIR ^ 4ftr?f ^FftS ihn ^, *you are competent to make my 
eons wise men; THIT cfTfrir^lI^, 'the king began to say'; Wd ^ 97^ 
^ W^ ^, *I have come to tell you*. 

377. Instead of the H. H. terminations ?n and W (HT) of the 
Imperf. and Perf. participles, the Braj has ?i and ^. Before n, roots 
in in sometimes take VI or 1T instead of % as, e.g,, in ddlVW for 
dsra?}, 'seating', fiTOJ, 'finding*. The a which in High Hindi is 
inserted in the perf. part, only after open roots, is always inserted in 
Braj before ^ after all roots whatever. Examples of these participles 

are %ig, w^, *n^, nmdr, for H. H. %T?n, fram, ^ittt, cnrnn. 

a. The final 9 of the imperf. part, is occasionally dropped even in 
the sing., and often in the plur. Y is substituted for 9 in the fern. 
Sometimes for the imperf. part, forms in n or ?V, longer forms in m 
or ftr, plur. fi, occur ; as, e.g.y ^T^, 44KHI, for %Tm, mrm. 

378. The Conjunctive part, is formed by the affixes ii or d, eR^ or 
ciif^ ; but, much more commonly than in the standard dialect, the root 
alone or with the affix Y is used as the conj. part. If the root end 
in a vowel, iT is very commonly written instead of V, but the pronun- 
ciation is not perceptibly different. Even when qi^ or A is added, 
this V or IV is often retained after the root. Examples are, from 
in^, — Wlft, W^A, Hlfclift ; from mcAt, — IITO, mn^, etc. 

879. The Braj Noun of agency agrees, in general, with the stand- 
ard form ; except that for HT final, as usual, we find ^ ; and the 
suffix en^ or H^ is added to one of the dialectic infiected forms of 
the infinitive. Thus, e.g., from w^y come the various forms of the 
noun of agency, ^KtitaT^, wsrai^, etiUSf l)l, etc. 

380. The usual Braj terminations of the Cont. Fut., are. Sing. (1) 
4tt, ^, * ; (2) % ; (3) % ; Plur, (1) ? ; (2) ^ ; (3) ?. Besides these we 
also have in the Sing. (2, 3,) TW; Plur. (1, 3,) fil, (2) 5. Both forms 
are common in the Prem Sdgar, In the 1st sing., ^ or ^ is used 
after vowels. I have also found in the 2nd plur., 9 for ^, as ^9, 
*you may go', ff and W often appear, metri gratia^ as it and wt. 
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381. In the Absol. Fut« the Braj exhibits two classes of temxinations. 
The Ifi^ variety of the future is formed precisely as in the stand- 
ard dialect by adding Jh (H. H. in), duly inflected, to the several 
persons of the cont. fut. ThuB, e.g,, we have from %<^i, Sing, (1) 
eR^Hh, (2, 3) ^Rhu; Plur. (1, 3) ^Hy (2) qftfft. This affix ih is also 
added to the longer terminations above noted, as, e.g.^ in the plur. (1) 
$fiHI, for H. H. # ; (2) urafft, for H. H. JHWlH ; WWi=H. H. W**. 
The short penultimate vowel is often lengthened meiri gratidy as, e.g.^ 
^9tSi, The 2nd variety of the Braj future is formed by adding to the 
root the following terminations, % being regularly employed as a 
vowel of union :—8ing. (1) %t ; (2, 3) % ; Plur, (1,3)^; (2) V. For 
%t, we occasionally have tt, ♦ or J, and for %T, ^. 

a. Observe that, as in the infinitive so in the future, after roots 
ending in HT, Y either becomes 1T, or more commonly combines with 
m to form %. Thus arise, e.g., such forms as ^miAi, mTilt,=H.H. 
ni^lrthn, iRTTdllT; and ^, *he will come'; Wf, *you will go', for wwk^ 

^nY^=H. H. ^ndnT, wwiil. 

b. More rarely this Y combines also with the a inherent in the 
final consonant of a close root ; giving, e.g., such forms as 9ilit (=ciiT 
+^+^j for «lif^ (H. H. Qfrtm); ^^^, nflSf for ^fil^, wrftt, (Bf. H. 

c. The following passages illustrate these future forms : — %% 5|^n 
^nm^, 'so will I bring a beautiful woman'; ^m ^ HT ^ vnir^, 'I 
will kill this (snake) immediately'; ^H %f ^ cisf^ ^91lHI, 'who will 
form an alliance with us ?' 9nrT ^^ 9^ HT ^I9t, 'when the rains are 
over you shall go home'; m ?9d g^ nfifir, *we shall all starve to 
death'; HT %t WW ^ ir Cfifr^, 'with this (snake) how will you be at 
enmity'; WXi f^RlT^ ^inSI, *they shall dwell in heaven'. 

Bern. 1. In Bome Braj books printed under English supervision, these ter- 
minations ^, ^, etc., will be found separated from the preceding root. This 
seems to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations with the substan- 
tive verb. Similarly the terminations fif and « of the cont. fut. are often 
printed separate from the root, having apparently been confounded with the 
emphatic particle. This not infrequent printer's error should be noted. 

Biem, 2. Observe that there is no difference of signification whatever, be- 
tween the two forms of the Braj future here given. They both alike express 
the absolute and unconditioned futurition of the action. 

382. The Imperative, as in the standard dialect, agrees in form 
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with the oont. fut., except in the 2nd pers. sing, where the root only 
is used. But a form in i% is frequently used in poetry and arohaio 
prose instead of the root, as HT )i iPR ^ ORxf^, 'do not labor in this'; 
llRfT nfn Qf!^, *do not be anxious'. 

a. The Bespeotful forms commonly agree with those in High Hindi, 
except that, as usual, ^ and #T final become % and ^. iv is occasion- 
ally doubled; thus j^infrmr, 'afterwards kill (me)'. Occasionally V 
is substituted for iv in these forms, and x before 1T or V is sometimes 
lengthened. Examples are, %T^ 9nv^, 'abandon grief; en ^4^ 
^TO^, ^regard him as a brother'; dr ^ vim ^IT^d, 'kill and eat this'. 

383. The tenses of the participles are all formed as in standard Hindi 
by combining the participles with certain tenses of the substantive verb ; 
i.e,f for the Present tenses, tt, etc., for the Past, tr, for the Presump- 
tive, ^T^tJh or ^Si^t, etc. Examples are, ^ ^Sfifl^ 9* 'the snake speaks'; 
J Wt ft ^reni i, 'why art thou crying ?*; «I9 W ^ Hl^ ^ ddlfU(J ^, 
*ho is seating him in (his) lap'; «in^ Hl^hd ^VPSl^ 9, 'death comes near'; 
^ 8rc 5nfw ^rwg, 'I do not find a place'; Tiwi ^Wlftl ^, 'the queen was 
crying'; ^ wAt 9t, 'I have come'; ^ MfAl ^, 'he may have come'; 
IK^ ^ ^ H^qT ^, 'he had walked for some distance', etc., etc. 

384. The passive construction of the Perfect tenses of transitives 
with the case of the agent, is regularly employed in Braj as in stand- 
ard Hindi. But it should be noticed that while $ is often used with 
the case of the agent, it is also often omitted, both in poetry, and, 
more rarely, in prose ; and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique 
form, where such a form exists. Thus, iR ififi ^npc 991%, 'he settled 
a city'; wm ^^ Offtdr, 'the crow cawed'. In a French Braj transla- 
tion of the Hitopades* a special inflection of the substantive in this 
construction occurs, as, e,g.^ ^ CRTY, 'the hare said', f where ^ is 
the inflected case of the agent, from ^^. 

385. A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms in Braj 
which may be well noted here. 

(1) The root of the substantive verb, %T^, 'to be', in the 2nd 
form of the absol. fut., the infinitive in dl, and the conjunctive par- 
ticiple^ becomes j. Thus, the absol. fut. becomes |tt, f9, etc. ; 



• Vid. Prof. Be Tassy'a 'ChreHomat%ie\ Paris, 1849. 

t This is evidently identical with the Msrwafi agent case termination. Yid. 
§132, a. 
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the infin. ^dr^ and the oonj. part. ^, ^, etc. In the perf. part, and 
all its tenses, nAl^ (masc. infl. ¥i9 or )T7, fern. vrS^, or ini,) is the com- 
mon substitute for JW. The same form with only the change of ^ 
to #T is universally employed in Kanauji, where it is even shortened 
to H#r or ^. In one place in a Braj work I have noted a perf. WW, 
(Sk. g?!,) *was', for H. H. yBfT. In another place occurs jii, 2nd 
plur. fut., for 9ri). 

(2) In the verbs ?^, *to give', and ^, *to take*, the Sanskrit 
roots TT and ^ are substituted for $ and #) in the 2nd form of the 
future, the infin. in dr, and in the perf. part. In the participle the 
final HT is shortened to V. In the future and infinitive the radical 
UTT combining with the union vowel W, gives %. Thus, the Braj 
forms of the above tenses of these verbs are as follows : inf. ^dr, Hdr, 
obi. form, ^, ^ ; fut. ^, ^it, etc.; perf. part. T^, Fi^, obi. forms, 
^ or ^ Wi or ^l¥, etc. Thus, e.g., we read, ?n ^ S W9 gn ^ S'^, 
*we will give some of that to you\ Similar forms occur in Kanauji. 
Sometimes the vowel of union is omitted in the fut. of these verbs, 
and the root of the tense becomes 7 and 9. Thus, «.^., W9 ^9 %q^ 
^, *they will take all joy and wealth away*. Similarly dM^I, *to 
appoint', makes the perf. part., isHl, tern. 3^, as in the following, 
iroiTn ^ tiw 3^, ^Brahmd has appointed this'. In one place in the 
Prem 8dgar (Ch. I), we find a fut. 1st sing., |^, for 'Jtt, H. H. ♦in, 
from $5n, *to give'; thus, % B^ ^ 7^ mn, *I will curse him'. 

a. In a Braj commentary on the Bhaht Mdld, I have found, in a compound 
form, an imperative 2nd plur., ^, from ^^, for ;Jj or $^, = H. H. ;J|« 
thus, mi 97fT ftn cKt fsi9lf^ ^3T, 'give this daughter in marriage to him'. 
The form has evidently arisen by sandhi from ^tAt, from the root f^ for ^. 

(3) The verb 4h<^t, *to do' or ^make', in Braj often forms its perf. 
part, regularly as SR^, instead of nii^, which also occurs. Similar- 
ly the Kanauji makes «R^, for H. H. filWT. In the fut. of this verb, 
besides the more common and regular forms, ^linif, 9int9, etc., the 
Braj also has <^, ^t, etc., (for CRTftt, etc.,) from the root ^, one 
of the Prakrit substitutes for |J.* Thus, Tn ^ ^ ^^, *I will sway 
Indra's sceptre.' 

(4) In the perf. tenses of the three verbs, $srT, #)^, 9iT^, we often 
find, besides the forms already mentioned, the irregular forma 

• Vid. Vararuchi, Prak. Prak. VIII. 17. 
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€^^, ^vHSI, ehi^T. or often, with ^ dropped, ^J^, 'OT^, w^. Thus, 
JR8I IRH ^^H ^raj ^^1 I %T fisriil ti^ TT^f ura Tl^,* *8ome one in a 
former birth has practiced virtue, hence Brahmd has given this 
vision as a reward'. From the root W^, for 5RT, we also have a rare 
infinitive, «hMI. 

386. Besides the regular tenses corresponding with those of the 
standard dialect, the Braj, as also the Kanauji, Old Purbi, and many 
other dialects, presents, in addition to the common regular analytic 
pres. imperf., formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, also 
a purely inflectional form of the same tense exactly agreeing in form 
with the contingent future. While not in&equent in prose it is 
especially common in poetry and proverbial expressions. It is occa- 
sionally used even in literary Urdu, in such common expressions, as 
2.U^ 1*^ Khudd jdne^ *God knows', etc. Examples of the Braj tense 
are, — ^ tiiv?1 #ni % ^^ 5^ ^ m^, *he who is wise regard^ neither 
sorrow or joy'; ^3^ 99 ^ BIT ^f IC|T%, *he abandons the society of 
all'; tS^ wrt W ^355^, *there Pundits are reciting the Vedas^ This 
tense is very common in the Prem Sugar. Further examples will be 
found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in Braj, 
the several persons of the pres. of the substantive verb, ^, 9, etc. 
Thus, e.g. J the following forms are found in ihQ Prem Sdgar: — 5i ^T¥919 
i, *I recognize'; ^^ i, *it appears'; w3 ^, *they come'. Further 
west, in Marwar, this becomes the rule. There seems to be no differ- 
ence in meaning between this and other forms of the present. This 
idiom is even more common in the colloquial about Kanauj, than in 
common Braj literature. Thus we often hear, ^nW9 TOT^ ^, *tho 
Sahib is calling'; in 9IT^ V 'I am coming'. 

Rem. Misled by the less common occurrence of the present than of the 
future sense, in modern High Hindi, most grammarians hitherto have stated 
that the cont. fut. fAorist of Forbes and others^ is sometimes used in the 
sense of the present. It is, however, more accurate to regard the present 
as the original, and the future as the secondary meaning of the tense, which 
in fact is the worn-out remainder of the Sansk. pres. Farasmai. 

387. Besides the above tenses, yet another is found occasionally in 
Braj prose and poetry, formed by the combination of the imperfect 

* In Prof. Eastwick's edition of the Prem Sdgar, Anusvdr is added to the 
final vowel in this passage. 
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participle with the indefinite perfect, TfAj, of the substantive verb, %F^. 
The nature of this tense may be best denoted by the term, ^Inceptive 
Imper/ect\ It indicates the subject as entering upon the action 
expressed by the verb. Examples are, — ^rapl vA\ ^nft, *he began to 
drink the sour milk'; HT d iff 5CT?I ^ fiWTcn ^iAl, *8o he began to 
think on this matter'. Further illustrations will be given below, in 
treating of the old Purbi dialect. 

388. The Braj commonly adds ^m9 to the root for the 1st Causal, 
and follows the standard dialect in adding CTT (or OT^l) for the 2nd 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is sometimes 
retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in standard Hindi, make the causal irregu- 
larly in WH or HT, take the regular form in Braj. If the root end 
in a vowel, 9 or iv is inserted before the causal affix W9. Thus, 
e.g.y—W^, 'to forget', makes M^IU^t and n^^icn^; SlH^il , 'to speak', 
iil^iftlill and Sl^icn^ ; ^nf«>T, *to eat', W^r^ and faHfli|i>l ; itdr, 'to 
drink', nWT5l^ and Tu^e4l9i. Wd is very rarely in poetry shortened to 
W9 ; thus, in the Prem Sugar (Ch. LXIII) we have a causative form 
q^ ; % xnid ffH 9ta f^ntt, 'who will fill the desire of my heart ?', 
where xnid is for imrd. 

389. The Braj forms its passive with the verb HT^, *to go', pre- 
cisely after the manner of the standard Hindi. 

390. Very closely allied to the Braj is the Kanai\jl coDJugation. ^ and ^ 
are preferred to the Braj ^ and % ; ^ final is dropped from the termi- 
nation of the imperf. part ; l| is only inserted before the termination ^ 
of the perfect tenses of pure verbs, ^fi^^ and 4t<«)l form the perfect 
regularly from the root of the infinitive, making Qf(^ and vj^ for H. H. 
ioRin s^d WS[l, For H. H. V^, 'became', K. has Vfqr or VpSt like the 
Braj. The remaining details can be learned from the tableR. 

391. The dialect exhibited in the Bhagelkhandi N. T. f Bapt. Mission Frjss, 
Serampore, 1821j is related much more closely to the Braj in its conjugation 
than to eastern Hindi ; and exhibits the peculiar construction of the case of 
the agent with H. H. transitive verbs, which is characteristic of all western 
Hindi. The infinitive ends in % and the noun of agency in cn^ or ^i^. 
The future tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that ^ and ^ are 
preferred to ^ and ^; as, e.g., in §^, = Br. ^IJt, H. H. ^n^^TTT, *I will go'; 
^j— Br. -J^, H. H. ITRnr, e*c« The imperf. part, ends in H as in Braj, and 
the perf. in ^ as in Kanauji. q is however preferred to n before the termi- 
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nation of the perf. as in E. Hindi. Thus we have, eg.t ilSfT, ^iSfT, for H.H. imt, 
•gone*, and fipVT, *given'. irai is regularly used for H. H. JOT, 'become'. Quite 
peculiar is the termination QfiTrri in the conjunct, part , which is added to the 
root like c^ in H. H. n^ however, is inserted before the terminations when the 

root ends in a vowel ; thus we find ^«14h«1l4, VII4<4iHli,= H H. ^«|eh<, ^n'W. 
This termination is evidently connected with the Mewari termination, q^^ of 
the conj. part., to be noticed below. 

392. As one general type of conjugation prevails throughout R4j- 
piit^n^, it will be convenient to treat Marwari and Mewari, etc., to- 
gether, noting local differences as they occur. 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in #T or 4, 
the other in dr. Between these there appears to be no difference in 
meaning, but only in usage. Both forms are heard everywhere, but 
among the Mairs #T and 4 are much the more common. In W. lUj- 
putana the final vowel of it is usually dropped, giving, e.g., dl^PV for 
dr^lJh, etc. But $#T and #dT, retain the final vowel. Both #1 and 
dr are used in an infiected form, dr is regularly inflected to QT, but 
#r is changed to d, never to in, and that only among the Mairs. 
The dat. postposition ^ is never used after this inflected inflnitive. 
Elsewhere if any inflected form be required, the obi. form in STT is 
used. Thus the Mairs would say, ORtd a^, ORtd ^,=H. H. qiT^ 9T, 
W:^ %, 'of doing', *by doing'; but the Marwfiris, CfiTSTT %f, CRTSTT #. 
Bo also in the 'Plays' we read, ^^ %niT wSt,=H. H. #^ ilil WlVT, 
*I have come to be a disciple'. But the standard form of the infini- | 

tive is also employed, as, in the Play of ^Diingar Singh', ^t^X «lt^ 
T?d ^ ^RT9, 'there is no hope of your remaining thus'. 

a. The infinitive in 4 is used by the Mairs, in the Frequentative 
form of the verb only, where standard Hindi employs the per- 
fect participle. Thus for the Frequentative verbs, WUT eh<Hl, inn 
miH\y 'to go often', *to beat often', the Mairs say, "mvk cfiT#T, Jmi 
CfRsdr. The M^rwdris also use the infinitive in the frequentative 
verb, but in the other form, saying, e.g., ^ndt Cfirdr, ITTT%T CfiT#T. 
The infinitive in i (^) is however, employed in the 'Plays', in the 
same manner as the other forms ; thus, in the Tlay' of ^Bharatri\ irt^ 
9il4[ i^ftl, 'believe my word', lit., 'my saying'. The infinitive in #T 
is sometimes used adjectively like the Urdu infinitive, and may 
therefore be inflected to ^ to agree with a fern, noun, thus ; \vSi 
M«nioH«l 9, 'bread must be cooked'; and in an imperative sense in 
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^Dungar 8ingh\ ^ ^ii 9iT^, *make no delay'. But the infinitive 
in dr is never thus employed.* 

393. The imperfect participle everywhere in Bajputinll ends in ftr, 
and the perfect participle in dr. But when the perfect participle is 
used adjectively, in Marw^r the suffix #r is added. Thus, from 
vnStfy *to read', theperf. part. adj. is vnwT#r,=H. H. ITOT JW; from 
HRir, *to beat', in^T#T,=H. H. ITRT yWT, etc., etc. Before this affix 
^, IT of the termination is sometimes dropped, as in ehldi^l,=H. H. 
f^RUT ^^ffT. To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used adjec- 
tively, is optionally added, either the perf. part., fsfOT, of oS^, *to be', 
or wftr, or ^rilT t ; as ^* #lTt ^ wraftx ?ft^, *I saw the boys coming'; 
art^ ^rar irart ^ftl «rni itc ni^, 'their father died in childhood', etc. 

a. Before the termination ^ of the perf. part., Y is often inserted 
in the * Plays'; HI is also often written for 3t. Thus, ^TW ^flm , 
*the sun has risen'; Tn ?TTftiin, *(I) have forsaken my kingdom'; 
9ini^ 'il ^ ^TOiQt, *I have brought a paper (e.e., letter)*. 

b. When the participles are used as verbal nouns, or absolutely, 
^h final becomes ^ in the oblique form. Thus, ^^fSR ik f^nit filr4, 'I 
will take (thee) about the country'. So also, W^ m^ iTnOTlt ^If^ ^ 
^l^\ dv, *he will not make an hour's delay in sending for my pro- 
perty'. But otherwise the oblique form ends in W, sing. ^, plur. 

c. The various verbal forms are often disguised by meaningless 
enclitic additions. Thus we find WT?Rira for wra?fT,=H. H. ^STTrfl; 
i^lNfill^«l for #TOm,=H. H. #TfT ; $g^, for H. H. $^, etc., etc. 

394. The Conjunctive participle exhibits several forms. (1) The 
root alone is used ; or (^), ^ is added to the root ; as, e.g.y 9i^, *ll<JI, 
=H. H. Sfi^, TTR^. Both of these are used throughout Bajputana. 
The former often occurs in the Tlays'. In Mew6r, the Conjunctive 
participle is formed (3) by adding ^ to the root ; as, e.g.^ in 5|Pi, 
wnp>,=H. H. 5^, WIT*; or (4) by adding wil to the imperfect 
participle, as in OTfmff^, 'having cut',=H. H. Qin<5*. (6) Again, 
in E. Rajput^n^, this participle is formed by adding 5 to the root. 
Thus we have «fn5 =H. H. m^; ^,=H. li. ^RRT ; ^T5,=H. Hv 

:, etc., etc. This last form occurs in the 'Plays'; as, e.g., vA 



• Prof. De Tassy mentions an infin. in ^, as, e.g., «lvC$T, for efiiHI. This 
looks like a Western form, and is therefore noted here; but 1 have no fur- 
ther information about it. f ^h is "sed chiefly in Mewdp and Ma/rwam. 

27 
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fe^ WWft, * (although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in a corner'. (6) I 
have also heard repeatedly from a native of R^jpiitana a conjunctive 
participle formed by the suffix Cfiftunr or ^Rmin, as, e.g.^ w^liKHliBl , 
=H. H. ^H^hi, ^having heard', etc. This is said to be also used in 
poetry, but I have not met with any example.* 

395. The Noun of agency is formed by tl»e suffix cn^, which is 
added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In this combination 
the infinitive in ^, inflected to iTT, seems to be the more common, but 
the other form of the infinitive is also used, as in the following ; 191^ 
i?ra Hd^ieil^l, *the robber of my property'. (Play oiDungar Singh.) 

396. The M^rw^ri tenses may be distributed in the same three 
groups as those of the standard dialect ; though I doubt whether 
examples can be adduced of each of the twelve participial tenses. 9 
is inserted before the terminations as in High Hindi, but much more 
freely. Thus, e.g.^ it is constantly inserted after a vowel in the cont. 
fut., Ist sing, and 2nd plur.; as ^rra l)7n ^19, 'shall I bring Ganges 
water?'; VISS^M %dl ^TO, *go and get tidings (of him)': also before the 
imperf. part, term., ^ ; as in ^ci^, ^5rraWT,=H. H. %mT, ^nm : also 
even after a short vowel in the perf. ; as % ftnit QiSRm, 'I had taken 
up the life of a mendicant'. But in the perf. tenses iT is more com- 
mon. Thus, although we find ^an in the 'Plays', =H. H. yBfT, J^ is 
more frequent, as, e.g.y in ^^ ^^TV, 'he became a jog%\ The com- 
mon colloquial form of this word is Xtis^ or 5it#r. 

397. The terminations of the Contingent Future in Marwdri, Mewari, 
etc. are, Sing. (1) ^ or *; (2,'3} ^; Plur. (1) ^; (2) #r; (3) %. A single 
example will suffice, in addition to those given above ; 7R wd ^ 
HTIct, *we will rest (lit,^ alight) wherever it may please us', (lit.y 'may 
come into the mind'.) 

398. Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Eajputana. 
Two of these are formed directly from the root by adding the follow- 
ing terminations, viz. : — 



Terminations of the lat Future. 
Sing. 1. ^. 2. ^. 3. ^. 
Plur. 1. «t. 2. ^. 3. Vt. 



Terminations of the 2nd Future. 
1. % 2. A 3. i^. 

1. it. 2. *T. 3. ^. 



♦ I doubt whether the final ^ in the hth form of the conj. participle is any 
thing different from the enclitic ^ which sometimes, in the Tlays' at leasts ia 
added also to other parts of the verb, as, e.g., in $^ for $^^ etc 
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^ and ^ are sometimes corrupted to ^ and %r. The Srd form of 
the future is formed after the analogy of the future in standard 
Hindi ; i.e., by adding a syllable, viz., ^ (instead of H. H. IR), to the 
several forms of the contingent future. Like ITT, this ^ is inflected 
for gender and number, and therefore becomes 9T in the maso. 
plur.; ^, fern. sing, and plur. But ^ is sometimes used for ^ 
in the masc. sing. Thus the full terminations added to the root 
are as follows : — Sing, (1) ^^ ; (2, 3) %^ ; Flur, (1) wtw ; (2) ^ftwr ; 
(3) %^. 

a. These forms appear to be substantially identical in signification, except 
that the future in ^ is said to express a slight degree of dubiety. This future 
in ^ is especially common about Jodhpur. Further east, in eastern Mapnrar 
and Mewar, the 2nd form in ^, etc., is chiefly used; while in Bunda, Kotah, 
along the river Ghambal, and northward to Jaipur, the future in ^, etc., is the 
usual colloquial form. The use of this form of the future, therefore, is ter- 
ritorially co-extensive with that of the substantive verb f|, etc. (§369) and, 
like that, appears to be the common literary form ; while the other futures are 
used in the same districts as the substantive verb %, etc. 

b. The following illustrations of the literary future in ^ are from 
the *Play8\ A^ xirart HP5i, 'afterward I will bring (him) to (your), 
feet'; wft dsT iTTBpi^. *thou wilt eat (it) sitting in a comer'; itfift ^ 
m WIT ^rari^, *there shall be (to thee) a son like Oopi Ohand^; nmt 
ftra in^f^, *we all will go together'; fire % %P^T UTT, 'by which 
you shall succeed'. The final Anusrdr in these fut. forms, is often 
omitted in the text, but I judge it to be a printer's error. The 
'Plays' do not, that I have noticed, give any examples of either of 
the other two futures. 

399. The Imperative in the 2nd sing, consists of the root alone ; 

m 

and adds #r to the root for the 2nd plur. as in High Hindi. When 
the root ends in a vowel, W is inserted before W ; thus, i €tt ^St ^dlU, 
'take up the tent'; ^TOT mky *go, mother !'. In a few words, final ^ 
in the root is often hardened to H before ^ ; thus, WT WCITTt ^TH ^, 
'take swords in the hand'; iWfT WIT ^, 'point out the way'. Occa- 
sionally in the 'Plays', the 2nd sing, terminates in ^ ; thus, «r9t wm^ 
ilM, 'mind my word'. 

400. In the Respectful forms of the imperative, the 'Plays' exhibit 
the terminations #T or WT, and d or ^. These 'm forms are added 
not only to a few verbs, as $3I1, ^«n, etc., as in standard Hindi, but to 
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all verbs whatever, even when the root terminates in a consonant. 
The form in WT or dr, at least, is used even with the sing, of the 2nd 
pers. pronoun. Examples of these forms ooour in the following : — 
«TIW U\hh wrerefir, 'immediately on reading the paper, come !'; d S^rdr 
^h^Rf , *hear ye, chieftains ! '; ^ im dv ^nnd, 'make thou no delay'; 
mart ^und wft, 'bring (him) to my feet. 

a. In the colloquial, the respectful forms of the imperative are ^ or ^ 
and #T or ^. Thus from ^|hT#T, 'to eat', the respectful forms are ^fhnl 
or ^^Jl, and ^|tvi^ or ^4^Jil. In the 'Plays', also, ^ is sometimes insert- 
ed before the termination ; thus, ^ ihf ehil^l irf^, 'make you no delay*. 

401. In the tenses of imperfect action, the imperfect participle 
alone is used, as in standard Hindi, for a past contingent tense, and 
not unfrequently in the 'Plays', as a present tense ; as, e.g,^ feu %m 
^ «w TBIHT, 'he who is perfect, dwells not (here)'. 

402. But the Present imperfect is regularly formed, both in the 
colloquial and in literature, by adding to the forms already noted in 
the contingent future, the several persons of the present of the sub- 
stantive verb, either of the ^ or the w series. Illustrations are; — dnft 
•VWr^inS^, 'a yo^t is calling ^Alakh'V; ^99^ $ ^, *why dost 
thou send (me) afterward ?'; mmu\ dtf Taci%\ #T 1?TO, 'why do you 
lay hands upon the merchant ?'; ^ xnSn #r ^iR, 'why do you eat 
poison ?'. 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several verbs 
occur in the same construction, in which case the present imperfect 
has the same form as the contingent future. Thus, in the following, 
both the first and the second verbs are to be regarded as present 
imperfects ; wtH mm^ «fTT gind ir#T $ d^ ^ W^, 'he is playing the 
lute, singing a song, standing without the palace'. Similar is 
the verb in the following ; ^ ^ cm unmdT, 'what do you com- 
mand me ?\ 

403. The formation of the Past imperfect is analogous to that of 
the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, tr or #T, of the sub- 
stantive verb, is added, both in the sing, and plur., to that form of the 
verb only, which is found in the 3rd sing, of the contingent future. 
Thus, for the H. H. ^ ^mr in, we have * gd #t, 'I was hearing'; 
similarly, for mr «t 9i^ «, 'what were you*doing P', « «lrt* ?|ft »f or 
ift IT, etc. 
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a. These forms are colloquial throughout Raj pii tana, but the tense is some- 
times also formed as in High Hindi, by adding the past tense of the substan- 
tive verb (^ or %T) to the imperfect participle. 

404. The tenses of the Perfect are all formed with the perfect par- 
ticiple in combination, when necessary, with the various tenses of 
sdr (inn) ; and transitive verbs construe these tenses with the case 
of the agent, taking the object either in the nominative or dative, 
exactly as in High Hindi (§ 332). Thus in the following we have 
both the active and passive construction : 5^ wm hi to irt% 
^^ $5&T 55^, *a dream came in the night,— I saw (thy) head 
flying'. The following are illustrations of the more common 
tenses :n^^ ^^ it, *I had sent thee'; « €ht flfSr |^, 'he must 
have mounted (his) horse'; qpi ^OT ^ HT^ *T^, *some one must have 

struck him'. 

405. The irregular verbs mentioned at § 311, are irregular also in the Raj- 
pdtana dialects. In W. R4jputan&, qiT^, 'to do', makes its perf , SR^, ?ft#r, 
or 8|i^ ; ^i#T, 'to take', perf ., ^^^ and ^^ ; ^, 'to give', perf, ^^ 
and i^. So also, ^srrih, *to eat*, makes the perf, ^rrelT.* ITOh, 'to die', 
makes its perf., W^ or toT. But in the 'Plays' and in E. Rajputan4, 
q;^ ^i^ and $#T, make the perfect in g or HT, fem. ^, as will appear 
from the following passages : WTUt «K^ TnUi^, *my brothers have been care- 
less (lity done carelessness)'; l^Wt HiQR^, (I) have taken up the life of a/o^r; 
n OT T^ Tm ^, *^dm Ji hath given sorrow and joy*. ^«T#T, 'to go't 
makes the perf in^. 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irregular in all the Hindi dialects, all 
verbs of which the root terminates in ^, often lose that letter before the 
various verbal terminations and thus appear as irregular. Thus the perf of 
the verbs CRl^, *to say', Tf^, *to remain', Sf^dr, *to flow', becomes Cfi^, iSt, 
«|9t, as in the following : QR^I fTTl^ 1?R, 'regard what I have said'; wf^m 
Ura WT ^I'^Wn', *in the month of Kdtik we remained without salt'; ^^ 9^ 
lf\K\ ^IT ^, 'water has flowed in your eyes'. Sometimes the U of the termin- 
ation is doubled in compensation for the loss of ^; thus, #T jftTT ^inZTT WT^. *if 
thou regard my word'. Sometimes, again, 9 is inserted in the hiatus caused 
by the elision of », giving such forms as q|%,=^fT; T8im,=^TOT; etc , etc. 

• These perf. forms in dx and $T are well illustrated by such archaic Hindi 
perfects as T%tr, 'given', ?I%1V, 'taken', cited by Mr. Beames from Chandt 
who has also vS[g\ and ^Hh,=i5rn and S9i^> = F9|llT. (Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Part I. No. II, 1873). 
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Thus, we have, e.g., «fpBT T&T, 'remain in happiness*; e^dr WTI, 'say tlie word'; 
^ 1151 ifilHl W^ HJIi) J^ lrt4 ; 'that (man) dwells not in this village'; St W 
9VT7 9iQR7T in, 'thab man also was saying'. Sometimes in the imperative, 
9 being dropped, the concurrent vowels are united, so that we have ^ for 
q^, and ^ for T^. Similarly, ^ stands for qif);, and d for 9^ or ^fi^, as, 
e-S^M •ri^ sl WrS, *the river flows away*. 

406. Causal verbs in Marwar and Rajputfinii generally, are form- 
ed as in Braj, by adding WVSi to the root for the Is^, and STRSI for 
the 2nd causal. A long vowel in the root of the primitive, is 
shortened as usual before the heavy affix. These forms therefore 
require no further illustration. But a few verbs with monosyllabio 
open roots shorten a final long vowel in the root, and insert T before 
wcr for the 1st causal. Thus $#T, *to give', makes its 1st causal, 
u ; <i6i ji , and^g>^, 'to take\ rH<ie4iii ; as, 5.^.,^dTirftrn'rf, 'I will cause 
(him) to take up ,;>?//'; «.e., *to become an cwcetic'. Alternative forms, 

^mdiJil and H6llfildl, also exist. 

a. Verbs with % final in the root drop this % before the causal terminations, 
as in the primitive conjugation ; thus we have the following examples : ^SSSR "WQl 
qnv^, 'the water caused (all) to flow away*; -^i TRH e||€|ieif)l ♦, 1 am called 

a king*. 

407. The colloquial Mafw&ri west of the Aravalli hills is distinguished by a 
regular passive derivative verb, the root of which is formed by adding the 
syllable %^ to the root of the primitive. Boots containing a long vowel 
shorten that vowel before this affix. Verbs which take ^ before the causal, 
insert it also before the passive affix. Thus, to illustrate, from ^9iT^, *to do', is 
derived the passive, Ch-O^J)l, = H. H. ^RUT VRT, *to be done'; from ;|TOdT, 
*to eat', the passive 9sfb9#T, *to be eaten'; from ^j^, *to take', and ^#T, *to 
give', the passives, U-ll)^Ji)|, *to be taken', and ftl^^J i l , 'to be given'. Even 
neuter verbs may take this passive form. Thus, wo have from WTCldT, Jto 
come', the passive 4H6H^J||. In the case of such verbs, however, the passive 
is only used impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. These passive verbs are 
conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus, ?%*;§ V^Ht «f^« 
=H. H. YlHi # ^SirniT •fir in?n, *it is not come by me', i.e., *I cannot come'; 
inf *wl$T, *I was beaten'; if ^ «f^4^6Mddl, *it will not be eaten by you'; i.e , 

*you will not be able to eat it'. These forms are rarely heard east of the 
Aravalli hills. 

408. In the dialects of W. Rajputana the various forms of Intensive compound 
verbs, explained §§347— 35(>, are but rarely used. Instead of these forms, q^ or 
cftr is prefixed to the verb. Thus, for ?nT VT^RT, the Marwaris say, q^ iTITldT ; 
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for H^ ^n«n, *to go away', fl^ ^RTCldT ; for ^3^RR1, *to rise up', q^ B^ix. Bub 
when the action is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for the agent, 
cftr is used instead of iftl. Thus, cftl ^hffT, 'to take for one's self, = H. H. 
^ ^)l|T, etc. These compounds with cftl therefore approximate in use to 
the middle voice in Greek, xftr and ^ are inflected to VJX and ?SRT, obi. 
masc, and ntt and dft, fem., to agree with the subject of neuter verbs, or 
with the object of transitives. Examples are, ^ Q^ ^, or (fem.) ^ 5in WT, = 
H. H. H iRfT Wf or irar ^. But with a transitive verb, in any tense these 
must agree with the object. Thus, ^ $rft ^ ^9, *lefc t»ini take the book'; 
(i.e., for himself)'; ^ tl^ SR^ ^ ^, 'I take the book (for myself)'; ^ twt 
fRT $1^1, *he will give the book away*, etc. 

a. In Marwar, when the imperf. part, of any verb is combined with TV«fT, ^8 
in Continuative compounds in standard Hindi, the combination has, not a 
continuative, but a negative sense. Thus, in the H&jpiitana colloquial, JP^ 
XWWty is not *to continue singing*, but *to be kept from singing', *not to sing'. 
So, again, QR^cn^ ^ ^ ^ Vi^^ wk W?n T^, is 'shut the door that the 
people may not come in', — not Snay continue to come in*. 

409. Before leaving these Bajput^n^ forms, we may briefly in- 
dicate a few peculiar forms of the Eajput bard Chand, as noted 
by Mr. Beames. (1) The imperf. part, occasionally ends in 5f| ; as, 
e.g.j^st9^fj^^,='Bi. H, ^T?n, tWT. (2) The perfect termination, 
^fSr {^^)f is transformed into W^ or ^^, as, e.g.^ 9^9, 'wandered', for 
H.H. inwn ; ^%9, *spoke',=H. H. drar, etc., etc. (3) The final W 
of J^ is sometimes shortened, thus, ^; ^ is used as a conjunctive 
participle. (4) For i^, *given', and q5^, *done', ftr^ and ftm^p 
occur. (5) The conj. part, is sometimes made to terminate in ^, 
as, e.g.^ in nvid for H. H. QR^. 

410. The verb in the Himalayan dialects of Gafhwal and Kumaon presents 
in some respects a suggestive resemblance to the Marwari conjugation. Thus, 
the auxiliary substantive verb has ^ for its radical consonant; ^, (fem. 
iSi,) instead of ^, is in many places the termination of the future ; if in the 
infinitive, as elsewhere, is changed to ir. ^ final in a root is very commonly 
rejected and the concurrent vowels combined ; but the consequent eandhi is 
to ^ and not $, as in G. ^p^ for H. H. <^«|T ; so that ^, instead of ff 
appears to be preferred as a vowel of union before the infinitive termination. 
But with these resemblances, there also are some variations from the Marwdf f 
type. Most noticeable ia the imperf. part, which, as in Panjabi, often ends in 
^ or i^, plur. ^ or iiTT, instead of ftl, WT. '^^^ ^ forms, however, are also 
uesd, also sometimes retaining the ancient «I before n^ ^ ^ dlill^l, 'raining*; 
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for H. H. ^<4IHI. In the tenses of the imperf. part, of some verbs with a 
vowel final in the root, Kumaoni rejects the participial termination before 
the auxiliary, and shortens the final radical vowel, giving, e.g., ^ ^, 
for H. H. $fiT i, *he gives'. The fut. term., ;^, in Gafhwali is often added, 
not to the cont. fat. terminations, bnt to the root. I have sometimes heard 
the negative particle interposed between the cont. fut. and this suffix ^, thus; 
^^ft ^ ^Tlf 5f ^,=:H. H. ^^ «n?i fiV inft, *snch a thing will not be*. 
Of the two Gafhwali forms often given in the 'Tables' the first belongs to Tiri, 
the second is used further east. The causal affix miQ is softened to w ; 
giving, e.g., from the intransitive verb, smwr, *to float', the causal SlJhpdT. 

Conjugatioii in the dialect of the Rdmdyan^ and other 

Eastern dialects. 

411. In the old Purbi of the Rdmdf/an, as in all archaic Hindi 
poetry, the tense-eystem is not so fully developed, nor are the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the various tenses always so distinctly marked 
as in modern High Hindi. But on the other hand, we find a great 
variety of terminations, and some tenses which are unknown to the 
modem form of speech. We begin with the tenses corresponding, at 
least in a general way, to those of the standard dialect. 

412. The Infinitive or Gerund presents two forms analogous to the 
two in Braj, viz,^ one in if, and another in m. Examples are, m nlw 
eR^ $sf d^, *when (he) told him to give up VaidehV; ftR TOT TVR filOTI 
vm «nif, 4t is not well to return without Earn and Sitd\ The in- 
flected forms also occur; as, e.g., V^^H^, *it is not so to be', = H.H, 
snft tPl 5KT ; ^ TOT ^^^ mftd ^rnnF. * I am able to break thy teeth'. 

413. The Imperfect participle is formed by adding ?i only to the 
root; as from ftl^WI, 'to behold', ftl^ra?!, 'beholding'. This is often, 
though not invariably, inflected to ftl for the fem.; as in ^nn^rih from 
97TTCRI=H. H. wrnft. There is no other inflection. In the follow- 
ing we have the longer Braj participle in m ; ^ Tm wv^ vn 99nt, 
*the cow drops milk gratifying to the heart'. 

414. The Perfect participle regularly consists of the root alone ; to 
which W is added in the fem. only. Thus from ?WI, ^^R, come the 
perf. participles, «re, ^H, fem., WT^. ^ftl. But the longer H. H. forms 
in W and 'I are frequently used where the metre may require it. In 
the case of verbs with roots in wn, the 9 which in the standard dialect 
has only been retained in the tenses of the future, maintains its 
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place before aor d ia tha perf. part, also ; thus we have iwsny ^suHg', 
for H. H. TTTUT ; wsi or ^TRVT, 'coxae', for H. H. vnOT. But the com- 
mon forms in HT also occur* 

415. Th« Conjunetive participle is regularly formed by adding ft to 
the root ; thus, ^nir iftw w'RI W? IFT^, 'seeing thee, (my) breast has 
become cool'. As in the case of all short final vowels, this W may bo 
lengthened n^tri gratia. This is especially common at the end of a 
line ; as, it^ ^m 917^ ^raf^ QT^, 'receiving suoh news, the assembly 
sat down\ Much less frequently we find the Braj form in ^, after V 
as a union- vowel; as, ^hI^^hiu^ VTf^, 'receiving the great sage's com- 
mand'. The root alone is occaeionally used ; and the final inherent 
a may be lengthened metri gratia, as in the following, where ^h^ is 
not the perfect, but the conjunctive participle ; ^ura H^ir infl IW 
^JH^I, 'recognizing the lord, he regarded his birth as having borne 
good fruit'. 

416. For the Noun of agency, the aiffix WT, (plur. cn^, fem. cnft,) 
is added to the root, as in the following ; ft ^ fUB TOT T^nsn^, 'these 
are the watchful guardians of this lake'. 

417. The Rdmdyan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future iden- 
tical with the longer Braj forms ; viz.y Sing. (I) ^ or ^ ; (2, 3) ftf ; 
Plttr, (1, 3) fig ; (2} 1|. For the longer forms with % ^, ^, and ^, % 
are sometimes used. Examples are ; — mSRR ^[^, 'I could bum in the 
fire'; ^fif *nj TO^, 'by what road shall we go ?'; ^ ^, 'who can tell P'. 
9 is sometimes inserted after V final in a root ; as, $1^1 nndf, 'as long 
as I live'. 

a. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary vowela 
often appear; as, e.g., #Tli ciTCd T%rl, *when I prepare food'; CR^^n ftra^, 
*it mingles with the mud'. The final vowel of these forms, again, metri 
gratia, is often lengthened ; as, §T WI^ ^SSSf^ ^9 CR9^, 'if I should tell 
all my faults'; ^ %r #T #T dl^R 5R^, 'whoever may eat that food'. 

b. Before ii, in the Ist sing., ^ S is sometimes inserted ; thus, ^'^f^ 
^Hn!# %TV, ^that same I will make known to you'. 

€. Or, again, the final diphthongs, ^, ^, are reduced to their cog- 
nate vowel, \y as in wcff^ for irT9> and especially in the substantive 
verb ; thus, Si ^vni^ ^TIP, 'if the order be'. 

d. This final V, again, is often dropped, leaving the 2nd and 3rd 

eing. in form like the root ; as^ w^am %T ^n^ #r %QI if ^^ 'base (is) 

28 
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that woman, who will not serve her'; ^ fiiim Sra, *how could he 
Bleep ?\ And this final a, again, may be lengthened, metri gratid^ 
giving a form identical vith the H. H. perf. part. ; as, irre 1^199 V[t 
■iirr 1 OTIT, *if in a month's time thou obey not what is told (thee'); 
WT9RT TTR TliTI ^^ W(^, 'whose name, (if it) come into the mouth of 
one dying'. 

e. For n of the 2nd and Srd sing., H orlH is sometimes written ; 
a0,-^OT^ ^Ihh 5! St U<I«H, *not even in a dream might one hear F<?rf 
(or) Furdn\ B is sometimes substituted for ^ in the 2nd and Srd 
sing. ; as, #TITO tr^, *if it be so'. 

/. Finally, for fif, we often find the older form, r^; as, % ^ msBs, 
^if thou wish'; ^nf «! iT^li^ ^^ W, *wilt thou not worship him, dull 
heart f\ Sometimes ^ is substituted for ^. 

418, Besides the above forms, I have founc} in archaio easterD Hind^, a caQ« 
jugation of this tense with^ as the characteristic letter, to which the regular 
terminations are then added; thus, Sing^ (1) dt, (2» 3) d ; Pl^^'- {U 3) of, (2) ^ 
or ^. With these i; or ( forms, as well as those (to be hereafter noticed) of 
the abs. fat, may be compare^ the £ang&U ^t. terminations, iho, ihd or ibe, iben» 

419. Jt may be observed, finally, that although, very often, the 
forms above noted indicate, in the Jtdmdyan^ a degree of dubiety, 
and for the certain futurition of the event, the forms of the absolute 
future, as given in § 420, are preferred, yet now and then these forms 
are unquestionably used where there is no oontingenoy intimated. 
'Thus, WI ^ froft VM XW #ft, *all sorrow will oease on beholding 
the feet of Rdm^\ iTOinp ^OTT Uji^lW t^, 'I will give Bharat instruc- 
tion in war'; nw vhriw TRRI moftf, *the lord will remove the terrible 
calamity'; Iwht;! 9n^ 9 9iTiv^ 9n^, ^thou shedt be distressed because 
of a monkey'. But illustration of this belongs rather to Synta^^. 

420, The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of conjugation, 
of which IT, ^, and S| are, severally, as the characteristic letters. 

(1) The IT forms are not often used. The suflSxes, ih, etc., are 
added commonly to the longer forms of the cont. fut. ; as, e,g.^ 
wm ^frdrH) ^rfil, *he will make thee firee from fear'; QT ^ Qi^ inci^ 
^VTJ|, 'of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter'. But as these 
forms will be quite familiar to the student of the JRarndt/an^ further 
illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2ncl form of the conjugation of the absolute future 
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ei^hibits the following terminations; Sing. (1) tt; (2, 3) ?R|; Plur. 
(1, 3) ^; (2) Ij. As in Braj, ft is sometimes used as a nnion- 
vowel before these terminations ; whenoe after W final in a root, we 
have, by sandhi, ^. Illustrations of these future forms are ; — W^ 1i 
qificit ^TTT, 'I will do thy work'; ^ l>%t mi «<, *I will carry you off'; 
iHI«l<aM miW^Ttl, *they will believe the wonders'; ^TO tnw...^fj 
Wsif, *when you shall give me the kingdom'; l^Wf ^fil WTtt ^fffm^^ 
•you will laugh, hearing my foolishness*. 

Of this general type of conjugation there are several variations :— 

a, fe appears for fif ; as, uU^lvui ^ ^mni^, *0 luckless (woman) I 
thou wilt repent it in the end'. Analogous is $^ for 9^, as in the 
peculiar form, nrt§,=H. H. ^ITT ; thus, ftl^ T^T^TV ?^^ n 4^, 'to 
him thou shalt show S(td\ 

b. The first ^ is sometimes rejected ; thus, Hvm 9r $n9^dv, ^if one 
shall regard neither', lit,^ 'not regard both'. 

e, ^ having thus been rejected, iris sometimes inserted: as, ^Kl?|S|| 
urn $n9ir| ^m, 4n the morning you shall see my exploits'. 

(3) The 3rd variety of the absolute future is formed by simply 
adding 9 to the root in all persons and numbers. This, it may 
be observed, is an extremely common form in the modem eastern 
colloquial dialects. Examples of its use in the Rdmdyan are ;— 
#T^ f^TSPi M Til^si W^{, 'the fourth day I will come and meet (you)'; 
^ 5|^ ^l^«l Tm d^ I ^igftRf mim ^ ^Sf¥?l %i^, 'hearing this, Rdm 
and Vaidehi will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it wrong'. 

Variations from tie general type occur as follows : — 

a. After ^n" final in a root, ^ orif is sometimes, but not necessarily, 
inserted ; thus, "WTO ^ tlT^si ?wf^ *where I shall obtain that same, 
there shall I go'; ^ TO ^ X|R?I|, Hhen you will find sorrow'; 
^K^T9 lira. *thou wilt puff out the cheek'. So also, more rarely, after 
a consonant; as, u<^^% 'Bfir^fTO ?WTTT, 'I will fulfil thy desire'. 

b. For n, ftl occasionally occurs; as, ^ WTcftl CFtBe ^WRT, 'drawing 
the sword I will kill thee'. 

421. The Imperative exhibits two forms of conjugation; the one, 
identical with that of the contingent future ; the other, with that of 
the absolute future in 9. In both the ^ and the 9 forms we find 
many of the same variations as have already been noticed in the 
contingent and absolute futures. 
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.• (1) Examples are, of the ^ (^) forms ;— qra# H TfF^ 5Rft Jifif ditf, 
*xnay I obtain their terrible fate'; ftm m^Tn ^ITH ^5in, 'do not lose 
heart'; SR^re ^n^l m?fT, *be thou not anxious'. Before fe, ^ ( e ) may 
be substituted for a ; as, %T T#fij Bqi^, 'contrive that plan*. TO also 
occurs ; as, VT#^ ^rfif ?rBI5 umUKl, 'try me for a fortnight'. Or, eliding 
^, in the Srd sing., % may be the termination ; as, WWTV crI ^I^ ^ri, 
*let no one wonder'. The most common termination in the 2nd sing, 
is ^ ; thus, ^ If wky *go thou and see'. The same termination is 
found in the Srd sing, ; as, TT^ ih^^rl ^T^, 'may (mine) be a reign 
of a hundred kalpa%\ As in the oont. fut., the final vowel may be 
reduced to a, so that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and Srd 
sing. ; thus, ftrnf WR «! #ri, 'let no know me'. In the 2nd plur., 
5 is the common termination ; as, m ^Blfel ^^ITCT^ St?^, 'tell mo 
the deeds of the lord'; fWJ %Tfl, 'cease (your) anxiety'. But ^ [e) 
is very often substituted for a or inserted before ^ ; as in IRT <W^ 11%?, 
*clasp (his) lotus feet'; «rt?9f^m iT# WlQj, 'come in a month's time'. 
And ? is sometimes rejected ; as in w^ %T dm ^T gj>5fil %i^, 'da 
quickly, what may seem good to you'. The 1st and 3rd plur. regu- 
larly end in fii (^) ; thus, ?rar flW w TOTTTRf, 'let me love thy 
feet', where inr is used for the sing., % 

(2) The Imperative, may also, like the absolute future, terminate 
in 9 throughout, W or ^ being optionally inserted before this termi- 
nation. Thus, % W^w ^^fTOT imras, 'know (that) it (is) from the 
virtue of good association'; v^rcu q5nra to^, ^fulfil my desire', fti or 
at may be used for «l; as, wrftl vm nft fero, *make entreaty, 
falling at his feet'; wrot ^mrot, 'bring JdnakV. More rarely df is 
used, in the 2nd plur. only; as, WJ^Kra T^wdr, 'pardon (my) transgress- 
ions'. 

422. The Respectful form of the imperative commonly ends in n or 
VI; as, VSSm qrfra mm. ^ ^, 'go and make entreaty of the ocean !'; 
^nr ^ M KM 1^14, 'be pleased to take care of me'. From this form, the 
letter n is sometimes omitted ; as, gw sitfiR ^qw qnr^, ^devise a good 
plan'. Sometimes ^ or ^ is added as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in H, the older forms in ^ are occasionally used, 
not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in ♦ or % but even 
after consonants, as in Braj and Mfirwan ; thus, ^ wm ciiftd, *inake 
him free from fear'; ftint^ iM>, ^(if he) preserve thee alive, live\ 
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To this termination in d, J is also sometimes added ; as, TTSPI CRC 4l Ji J 
nw ximtf *give this letter into the hand of Rdran\ 

423. The Present Imperfect, in the dialect of the Rdmdyan^ occurs 
under two general forms ; the one, like the inflected present previ- 
ously noted (S 386), is precisely identical in form with the contingent 
future ; the other is formed hy the imperfect participle, either alone, 
or, as in standard Hindi, in combination with the pres. tense of the 

substantive verb. 

a. There appears to be no difference in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participial form is restricted in use to 
denote an action as occurring in the actual present ; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all imper- 
fect or incomplete action, not only in the present, but also in the past and 
future. 

424. The first or inflected form of the Imperfect, exhibits all the 

variations from the general type^ which have been noted in the case of 
the contingent future. It will not be necessary to refer to these again 
in detail ; the following examples will abundantly illustrate the vari- 
ous forms. 5liT# ^TO fii^n^, *one faith I hold'; d'?! ^9 ^ XIT 5|FR^, *I 
salute the lotus feet of all'; 1 ^TPTO St% ^<li^, 'dost thou not know 
me, the enemy of the gods P'; ^ H?^ ?! d?f, *the reed neither blos- 
soms nor bears fruit', fe is especially common as the termination of 
both the 2nd and 3rd sing., and before this, 7 may be inserted ; thus, 
eiiiUl Hit, %cif% nni 'CniV, *thou drinkest and sleepest day and night'; 
9i9P9 ^§^11, *he declared (his) doubt'. In the following the 3rd sing, 
termination is W {metri gratid, i ); $w HRHf l^ 5WT ^T^, *day by day 
(his) body becomes thin'. U commonly occurs as the 3rd siDg. ter- 
mination after a radicals, and also in the following ; 7R ^f^^ n if, ^in 
(her) heart (she) shrinks not'. W may precede H in the same form. ^ 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, §T VR ?rtn i%, 'the gift thou 
askest, I bestow'; WUm W^ ftrfw, *dijffioult it is to me'. Finally, the 
root alone is found in the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; thus, m% niR ^Tf ^ VTHT, 
^without that, illusion flees not away'. The final a is lengthened in 
the following'; ^S^ ^^nqi ^n^ ^ifii ^sn, *the soul is immortal, — why 
weepest thou?'. Of the plural the following are examples: — Ist 
pers., VStHQ inr CRT^y, 'we make our supplication'; 2nd pers., QRTV 
TOW wnH ?TO WT^, *why are you doing (this) heavy penance P; 
3rd pers.^ d IR $ni w^^ ^who gaze upon another's fault'. In the 
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following, one of the first two verbs must be rendered as a present, 
the other, as contingent future ; q) $=911^ $^91^ f^V^ $€t, ^who see^ shall 
see, who have seen'. 

425. In the following passages, the imperfect participle alone is used 
as a present tense : — dt Wd^KVifl dwuPl, 'who beholds the lord of the 
world'; 3RFf^ ^ HT #R ^nrram, *she, as it were, applies salt to a bum'. 

a. But to this the pres. of the substantive verb is occasionally added, 
as in standard Hindi. Examples are ; — U^ft^ ^TRTI ^tff^, 'I under- 
stand religion'; Fife FR $BI ^nm ^ d^, 'whom, divine one, you 
worship night and day'; ^rft WT?! ?fif fi^Wrr, 'they deride me'. 

426. Besides the common form of this participle we also find the 
older form in iff used as a present tense; thus, ^99 ^ ^^ {mtn 91^, 
'all the holy walk happy on the earth'. The final vowel is some- 
times lengthened; as, ^nm TIT^ V^ CR#pn, 'cursing (and) upbraiding, 
men say'. It is also found in the writings of Kabivy as in the fol- 
lowing from the Sdkki ;^^m T^lUTQfi ftS r$t ^ qsra TOH , 'by so 
much as man goes about unconcerned, by so much Death laughs'.* 

427. The Rdmdyan exhibits a Past Conditional tense derived from 
the imperfect participle. To form this tense, in the 1st sing., % and in 
the 2nd plur., J. is added to the imperfect participle. I have noted no 
special terminations for the other persons. Before the above tense-end- 
ings ^ (?) is commonly inserted ; thus, ni?1I% ^TO ^IOTI ^fe ^w, having 
eaten thy father, I could then eat thee'. For ^, W is employed for 
the fem., as in the following, where, in the first stanza, ^ is omitted 
before ^ in the 2nd plur.; #T ?m lif^H^ HWI il'iVBT I Ul3iw4 PTOI WRTHT 
uft ^Wt, 'had you met me first, great sage, I bowing my head, would 
have heard your advice'. ^, again, is sometimes hardened to H, 
and ^ or Irt substituted for ^ in the 1st sing.; thus, #t ^rfsfTOt rag 'RC 
W< wri I nr IR CRlT trwt ^ ^4^, *had I known that the earth had 
become destitute of warriors, then I had not (by) making (this) decree 
become a laughing-stock'. One more example will suffice ; Ih giT 
qiCi^^^iTT^ I W^XM ^^yam n^, 'had you come like 
a sage, the youths had placed, lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads'. 

* This old form of the pres. imperfect is still heard in the colloquial of inte- 
rior Garhwal, where, for example, I have heard a villager say, tn^ ^itfC S 
vnf^ AKIM^I, ^'9 'water rains not from above'. Vid. § 410. 
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428. For the Past Imperfect no separate form occurs, except in the 
following, where T9 is used instead of W, as noted at § 371 ; tr 
^snrsRI T9 Huf^rare, ^(his) heart was keeping guard at the womens' 
apartments'. 

429. The tense mentioned under § 387, as an Inceptive Imperfect, 
is much more common in the Rdmdyan than in Braj prose. Exam- 
ples are ; — irwfl #^ wan frt w9, *they began to bury (it) there in a 
field'; jra5?I ^, 'they began to inquire'. 

430. The Indefinite Perfect is commonly employed in the Rdmdyan 
to express action completed, whether in the past, present or future. 
The compound participial forms employed in the standard dialect 
to express the various temporal and modal modifications of such com- 
pleted action, very rarely occur. The most of them, indeed, are quite 
unknown. As in the case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect 
tense occur, the one consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
inflectional. 

431. The participial form of the perfect differs from that of the 
standard dialect, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle ; t?is., by the shortening of the final long d to a. Thus, for 
IR^, *said', we have ^CT, for TWT, 'remained', T?, etc. This is inflect- 
ed to W for the fem., giving, e.g.y such forms as ^^, infif, for H.H. 5^, 
ttitV. But the final V is often lengthened for the sake of the metre. 
Further examples are ; — TjiKdiiJjfi ^ ^ wAi^ *he went and entered a 
cave in a great mountain'; 9i9 ^S^ ^^* ^Sugriv said, Hear !'. 

a. In the masc. plur. the inflection s^ is very often assumed, so 
that the form of this tense thus frequently becomes identical with 
that found in the standard dialect. 

b. Observe, that after roots in ^ or ^, 9 is commonly inserted ; 
as, % mjw ^TOTSIT, *what have I destroyed ?'; wni mft fiirrafT, 'he struck 
him to the earth'. 

432. It may be well here to call especial notice to the exceeding ambiguity 
of many verbal forms in the Rdmdyan, What with the extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
vowels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts of 
the verb. Thus, e.gr., ?nT niay be 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or abs. fut., or 
of theimper. orpres.; or Ist, 2ndor3rd sing. perf. Q||{^, again, may be, 2nd or 
3rd sing, of the cent, or abs. fut., or of the imper. or pres.; or Ist, 2nd or 3rd fern. 
perf.| or the conj. participle ; or, again* it may be used to represent the E. H» 
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perf. parfc. masc. iu the passive conjugation, as, e.g., qss isi^ ^ 3lHl, '^^ cannot 
at all be told'. i^qV. agfti^f niay be 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern, of the perf., or it may 
be the conj. part, ^fif, with the final vowel lengthened metri gratia. This re- 
mark will be abundantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs. 

433. In the case of active transitive verbs, the passive construction 
mentioned § 332 (1), is often employed ; /.^., the verb is made to agree, 
not with the subject, but with the object of the action in gender and 
number. As ^ does not occur in this dialect, the subject, noun or pro- 
noun, is simply put in the inflected form, wherp such form happens to 
exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., it comes to pass that 
very often, (as where, e.g,^ subject and object are both masc. sing.,) the 
construction is in outward form identical with the active construction of 
intransitive verbs. Examples are, of intransitive verbs; — )^^r9 ftm 
^nrciT, 'confidence came to (her) heart'; VAHiS ^nSR UR, 'a stream of 
blood issued'; ^Ttnre 'WT^, *they came into the king's house'. Of transi- 
tive verbs, examples are ; — dl XW ftftR MfciW ?W $^n, 'that lord whom 
you (sc. Pdrvati) saw wandering in the forest'; Wirh ^ vrhi^, *thou 
hast asked piety'; ftF5 dlfif WJX ft h ^T^, *I have beaten those who 
have beaten me'. 

434. Besides the more common passive construction of this tense 
in transitive verbs, the active construction also very often occurs, after 
the regular idiom of all the modern eastern dialects. Thus, d^- 
um . . . hW^ ^if^ ^^Ifl % ^BSrri, *for three thousand years she ate the 
leaves of vines', — where the reference is to Umd^ afterward the wife 
of Shiv, Similar is the construction in the following ; ^T^ qCT ftra?! 
U^, *one said, take (them) alive'. 

Rem. Here also, on further consideration, I would place the phrases 
quoted in § 226.c., tvg., ISRI d^nd, 'blessed they who bore them'; ft $^ 
^XH HTfTT, 'they beheld the two brothers': d and ft, therefore, in these 
passages are to be regarded as in the nominative, and not in the ob- 
lique plural as suggested, loc, cit, 

435. Instead of the above forms of this tense, which are to be 
regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the longer forms (K. andB.) 
in ^ and 5h, (9t and 9t,) also occur. Thus, mm ^R5|R=9 w9t, 'the 
monkey fell at (his) feet'; ^P^ w^ IT^ MdlSl, ^Ndrad the sage sent 
Garur\ $5TT, 'to give', and #W, 'to take', sometimes make the perf. 
$9T and #QIT, al^o 7^ and 39^« 
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436. The' inflected perfect is formed by adding to the perfect part., 
in the S»Vi^., (1) ^; (2, 3,) ^; and in the Piur.y (1, 3,) ^ or iN; 
(2,) J. For the feminine, these terminations are added to the fern, 
form of the participle. Before all these endings, 7 is often inserted 
or takes the place of a final short a. Observe, that the inflected 
perfect is used in the active construction only. Examples are ; — ?I6| 
9T9 T^iiini vpH, ^through the sight of thee, I (fern.) have become free 
from sin*; TO Wlj ^Mw Wtf 9ira^, 'you know for what reason 
I have come'; ^ra wn tTi^ ehMii), 'until now I have remained a vir- 
gin'; M9A\^ ^?ft ^T^ ^Rr, *Bhavdm remained in the body of Satt^; 
wnvfh ftrtRi ^W JnJi^, *the lord of birds went to BiranchV\ vim 1W 
^HlUd, *he declared his own name'; m^ W «Rh^ QlUflUf, *they 
cast upon him trees (and) mountains'; vil^ dr^ SOTHI ^ HT^, 'you 
have slain me, like a hunter'; Wl gWf, 'you (0 Umd) have forgot* 
ten good'. 

a. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, the termination !^ is often sub- 
stituted for ^ ; thus, RV W^ dr^ ^Al^, *he has beaten me like an 
enemy'. And this sometimes becomes T9, as in the fut. ; thus, mi 
diff ^TTY ^snnSnr CRiwr, 'now for what hast thou come and waked me V. 
In the following, J is probably the emphatic particle ; Qfifw H ^^liitr 
?m vm nnn^, 'he could not tell the sorrow as it really was'. 

b. Observe, that these terminations are in like manner added to 
the irregular participles noted at § 439. Thus, ?ft h1«%HI ^ifa ^R 
^rft, *he has robbed me of property and wife'; CKb%9 ^ra ?KnilT, 'you 
have accomplished all (your) work'. 

437. As remarked above, the indefinite perfect in its various formSi 
commonly takes the place of all the tenses of the perfect in standard 
Uindi. Very rarely, however, we find a cont. perf., and a past perf. 
formed by the combination of the perf. part, with the verb ^fH as an 
auxiliary. Thus, |t W^ hS ^ ^^^R ^KTOTTTt, 'the two brothers had 
gone to see the garden'; and, again, ^TO ^wSt vm iffi rawri Jm w, 
'one maiden companion, sporting with Sitd^ had gone'. (Bdl K.) 

438. The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, already 
noticed in Braj and standard Hindi, occur also, with dialectic 
variations, in the Rdmdyan, Thus from ^Tf, 'to be', we have the 
perf. Sing., W, Wl^ or WH^ ; Plur.^ ft, d, etc. : from 3FR, 'to deter- 
mine', perf. 311^. ^TR, 'to go', sometimes makes its perf. iprt, (H. H. 

29 
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mn), plnr. Il3, etc. ; and also, more rarely, ITT, plur. d. Besides these, 
note also, fdoriv^, 'killed', perf. plur. from YHH and ^oiw, perf., (for 
H. H. QITT), from ^UPV. Examples are ; — fm dr ^ m, *the sorrow 
which then was'; Q^^nT leMillJlTii %m f3, 'people were slain by diseases 
and bereavements'. (Also see §448, 4.) The Rdmdi/an, besides the oom« 
mon pres. and fut. forms from HHTT, also presents a pres. formed on 
the base ITQ or msR, from the ultimate root, ITT, of the perf. ITHT. Thus, 
$i)ci ^rrref iTcmi UlUl), 'seeing the bow they went away'. 

439. The verbs ^Kim, $m, ^^, present, in the Edrndt/an^ not 
only such forms of the perf. as ^iH, f^, f^dT, ^dr, eto., but also, as 
in Braj, «R^, *did', 'done'; ^f^, 'given', 'gave'; ^^, 'taken', 'took'; 
as, e,g.y T^tsll qd% ^ «R^ drtrWT, 'whom has not greed made mad P'. 

a. As elsewhere remarked, the final ^ of these forms is dropped by 
many old writers, whence cnhl, ^1^, ^^, eto. Thus, in the Sabhd 
Bildsj f^rafl QR^lT^it «K^, '(he) has made affliction a touch-stone'. 

b. Similarly, in the Rdmdyan^ and other archaic poetry, the perf. 
of pure verbs in iTT also often terminates in H ; as, ^i^ ^^Rfi^ ttbtsi, 
bearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was enraged'; wm ^rqiil, 'all 
rejoiced'. Or the tGrmination may be ih ; thus, BRT??^ ^^rei fiirnSh, 
*(he) went around the whole world'. 

440. In one instance, again, in the Rdmdyan the perfect is made 
to terminate in 9, as in the modem colloquial of Tirhut ; thus, difa 
HIT^I W ^mra, 'angrily he rushed toward heaven'; where WH^ is for 
H. H. WHT, from WIT, 'to run', 'to rush'. 

441. In one passage, again, the perfect is made to terminate in I 
(for the 9 just mentioned P), as in the following ; — IT^JN 9^ T^4^, 
'again roared the Ten-headed'. 

442. Sometimes^ for the modem forms of the perfect, Sanskrit or 
Pr&krit forms are employed. Thus, for H. H. nKUT, 'done', and ITIIT, 
*gone', we often find the corresponding Sk. forms ^ and ITW, as in 
the following ; — iftft ?S nfti ^^ ^ ^ fri)^, 'whose understandiug 
have these not defiled P (lit^ 'made unclean') ; ^f^ vmXK IT?l VTQT 
%T^, 'in this way passed that day'. 

443. Besides the various participles, referred to in § 66, various 
other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the Rdmdyan. It will be 
sufficient, for the most part, merely to notice them, without giving 
lengthy examples in each case. Most common (1) is the Pr««. Parasniai, 
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of the let conj. ; thus, let sing, ^mik or IRHT%, *I salute', mniil, 
*I behold', ^imm (for iT^qmi,) *I repeat' : 3rd plur. nmf??!, *they be- 
hold'; enf'?!, 'they speak', swfiff, *they roar', i^n^n^, 'they behold'; 
Thus, WUBJlm i ftnft WR csft, *whom aseetios having toiled, behold'; 
IRWifti iMw ^hdM, *I salute without ceasing the glorious Rdm\ The 
2nd sing, life, of the Sk. subst. verb, occurs in the following ; Sif^ 
%lfii* fRl fR«l ^mSi, *thou art that which thou art, thy feet we adore^I'. 

(2) The following forms of the Pres. Jitmane also occur : Ist plur., 
iwrnfi, 'we fifldute'; ^ERtrnf, *we remember'; 9nn7lt, 'we worship'. 
Examples are ; — viSRni %T ^CTTW^, 'that lord of existence we remem- 

• ber'; T^ RIW innTT^, ^Ramd^a lord we ever worship'. 

(3) The following 6k. Imperatives, 3rd sing. Farasmai are also 
found, viz. ; ?l%Tg, 'let him extend'; «wg, 'let him dwell'; ^irg, 'let bim 
save'. More frequent is the 3rd sing, imper. of the subst, verb, usu- 
ally in the formula of permission, ^cn^T^, 'let it be so'; as, if^nr^ 
«hMlPlIu dr^, 'Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion'. 

(4) The 2nd sing. Imper. Paraamai of two or three words is not 
infrequent ; as, tnfil, 'do thou protect'; ^nf%, 'do thou save'; thus, 
ifomn^TiR mftl mfv, 'Protect, protect (me) ! thou deliverer from 
the dread of existence'. 

444. The following Prakritic verbal forms also occuTi vig, :^» 
i«l^i$T, for 8k. BlT^?!:, 'composed'; as, <miil«l vSR hmhuii, 'who com- 
posed the Rdmdyan^; ^Ay for H. 9i9, Sk. qnrm, 3rd sing, pros., .'he 

tells'; 1712, ^^^ ^^' ^^W^> ^^^ ^^S- V^^^' ^^^^ '^^ ^^9 ^^^ stands'; 
dir^, 'I salute', for Sk. ci$, 1st sing. Atmane ; as in njf^ ^dm ^I^QR, 
'again, I salute the wicked'; ^ini, for Sk. innni, Ist sing, pres., I 
adore ; as in ^[fm IhIhi. irt ^H^, 'I adore without ceasing the glori- 
ous Eaghubir^; and also ilin'iq(?). Finally, in a single instance, we 
have a Prak. reduplicated perfect, fm^, for Sk. cr|d, from ^, 'to 
increase'; as in the following, %SR1 icnTQ Bbtsiu ^th, 'as sensual enjoy- 
ment grows (even) on one serving (the gods)'. 

445. The Passive is commonly formed by conjugating the verb 
VT«n, 'to go', together with the perf. part., or, more commonly, with 
the root of the verb combined with the suffix Y. Thus, CK^ %fi^ W9I 
wixi ^ inQ, '(the deeds otRd^n) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas\ 
qiff ^nn ^ 9119^, 'that is not told', i e., 'cannot be told'. 
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* For the elision of V initial, see §§ 44, 51. 
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a. But besides the above, a Prakritio present passive often ooours, 
which is fonneS by adding to the root, after W as a union-vowel, the 
termination H?!, unchanged for gender or number; thus, dmprnf 
xSm^ ^, *even these are worshipped in virtue of their disguise*; 
muiuTd^eich Wi vnur ckfch?!, 'with the servant of the lord of decep- 
tion, deception is employed'. 

446. Causal verbs are formed in the Rdmdyan^ by adding ina or 
W to the root of the primitive, for the Ist, and QTT for the 2nd cau- 
sal. Many verbs, however, as in standard Hindi, instead of adding 
these letters to the rbot, form the Ist causal by lengthening or gunai* 
ing the medial vowel of the root. Both the Ist and 2nd causal occur 
in the following : •jUfi^ d^fcAfTi v^f^ciTCiT fiTR fcrifPi Wh\a ?SRicir, 
^he caused the body of the king to be washed according to the Vedj 
(and) made a most beautiful chariot'. $^1 and %i|f, make their 
causals, rrarwi and I^AIRI. 

a. Observe, that many verbs, which in standard Hindi form the 
oansal by the addition of a syllable, in the Bdmdyan follow the other 
method. Thus, e.g.^ for H. H. ^reiHT, 'to burn', and Q^IPIT, 'to call', 
the Rdmdyan often uses ^TR^ (for ^n^lWT) and SlH^I ; as, e.g,^ d nfv^ 
m ^n^, 'who have burnt villages of Brahmans'; ^fm %6|9R did, 'he 
called his upright servants'. 

b. Occasionally the root of the causal is made to terminate in 119, 
instead of W«t, as in the following, where ^^^) *fill*, is for WTSIJ ; 
yaj-.-H^Til ftlft, 'fulfil my desire'. 

c. Occasionally, again, the characteristic 119 or HTcr of the causal, 
is contracted to 4h. Thus, in the following, n:^!^ is for U^KlI^ ; ^1^ 
qni?sii?f wm ft^T^, 'his lips quiver, (and) angry are his eyes'. 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the causal, 
the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the primitive, is not 
nnfrequently neglected. Thus, for H. H. WIWT, 'to call', and ftr^lPll, 
'to show', we have sometimes, dl^l^H, ^THSni ; as, e*^., 9 VOM drerHi, 
*thou, calling a Brahman'. 

447. The various Compound verbs explained §§ 347 — 365, also oc- 
cur in the Rdmdyan and similar poetry. But it is important to notice 
that the parts of the compound are separated at pleasure, often by 
many intervening words, or, again, are often inverted in order, as the 
exigencies of the metre may demand. All these various compounds, 
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moreoyer, present forms more or lei^ divergent from those of standard 
Hindi, Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi with the 
root, V {metri gratia^ ^,) is added to the root in the Edmdt/an. Exam* 
pies will be found on almost every page. Thus, 9n ^T7?nT ^ m^ 
Wfiy 'how can the moonlight forsake the moon P^* W^ ^n^R ^ ^ 
^^n^, 'calls, as it were, the passing traveller'. So also, %T warih ^fk^m 
raiftr #if, 'as the servants of Sari rectify (all) these'; where #t^ 
cannot be separately translated, but must be connected with ^furit as 
a compound, =H. H. ^panr ^ V In the following, again, the parts 
are inverted and the final w of the primary verb lengthened, metri 
gratia; ^TOiT ^miTII ^^ ^ 5RW^, 'the loveliness of the river, who can 
tellP'; where ^^ ^^ ^, is for ^^ ^fSk ^^, H. H. in! ^W ^. 

Bern. The student will do well to take especial notice of this separa- 
tion and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequent leng- 
thening of this final V ; as these are among the marked peculiarities 
of the poetic style, which, imtil recognized and understood, greatly 
embarrass the reader who is familiar only with prose Hindi. 

(2) W alone is often ' appended to the root in participial combina- 
tions, where in High Hindi we would have in or 7. Thus, $r^ 
Tin TOI^^ nftl HTSIT, lit., 'seeing Rdm and Ripiidal are coming along'; 
where standard Hindi would have €1^ m^Y; the first ^7 has become 
V, and the last is changed to in, to rhyme with the following istanza. 

448. Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive and Acquisitive Com- 
pounds present in the Rdmdyan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect parti- 
ciple ; as, ftnsm ^ W^ cft'ffT, 'I wish to marry'. 

(2) All these are often formed, as in H. H. with the infinitive in 
^. Thus, ?TOf IWI iwpft, 'dost (thou) now wish to die ?'; dnw Wf ^, 
'let me go'; ^^^^riv fW ^ftnw 5inn, 'he then began to seek for 8ugriv\ 

(3) But especially common in combination with the secondary 
verb, is an inflected verbal form in 1^ or ^. Thus, W^ ^ TR nf 
snST, 'you desire to hear the mysterious attributes of Rdm^\ JtTf ehKH 
W^ f i^'lfT, *for what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it) '; 
T^isn) ^nr V^ ^rri), 'when the keepers began to forbid them'. For 
the final 7, mr is sometimes written ; thus, WH inn, 'he began to tell'. 

(4) This 1^ is sometimes further reduced to Y {metri gratia^ %\ thus, 
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dr ^WTW Wt ^ W w^, *if thou wish to bathe in this lake, brother'; 
^TO ^fef ^lfi» WTJ ^ xirar, *whose exploits no one was permitted to be- 
hold'. And ^ also becomes q ; as ?:m «^ ^ sfhui ^miT, *he began to 
rehearse the virtues of Ram CfMndra\ All these forms may suffer 
separation or inversion like those above mentioned ; as, Hlil^ wm ^ 
9J wm, *many arrows began to rain ; WRR mm eiif^i fm ^m^s, «he 
then began to repeat his own name. {Rdmdyan^ B^l. K.}* 

449. The Avadhi, it will observed, in the verb as in the pronouns, closely 
follows the old Purbi. The dialect of Biwa does not differ widely from that 
of Avadh. In both we may notice in some words, the extreme abrasion of the 
leading verb before the auxiliaries, already noted in Kum&onL This is well 
illustrated by such forms as Av. H T%, TT T%, (fern, ^ T$(y j^ TfV,) for H. H. 
5^ d, inr d, R. W t, W m, =H. H. j^ ^, ^ tn. in the dialect of Biwd, 
^ final in a root is often changed to in before the terminations. Thus, 97T99, 
^rrar, ^ini, =H. H. ^ht, ^rft, $?!r. in both the dialects of Avadh and K£w6, 
the verbs $HT, ^)«n ai^d 4h<HI, add the terminations of the perfect, to the 
irregular forms, lB^« (j^HI and tfi^Tf. In the dialect of Avadh, 8| is often 
inserted instead of q before the terminations of the perfect. Thus, for K. H. 
imr, 'gone*, Av. has ITSIT; for SRTUT, *made', SRT6IT, etc. etc. In both Avadh 
and Biwa, we find a Past Conditional tense closely analogous to that mention- 
ed at § 427, as occurring in the Bdmdym. The conjugation, however, in both 
these dialects is more complete. In Avadh, this tense, in the verb ^T^y 
is conjugated as follows .—5f%. (1) ^TTQ^, (f-) Wfl^» (2) 9n^, (fJ Wto, 

(3) tm, (/.; *Tm. P««r. (i) tnim or frro, (2) ^rfSr, (/•) tifti^, (S) %i^, cfj 

%T?if. In Riwa it is but slightly different. Thus, (1) t??^, (2) ^TTQ^, (3) «T7f. 
Plur, (1) ^ift, (2) ^TTOSf, (3) jin. As previously remarked, neither in those 
nor the following dialects does the special H. Hindi construction with % occar. 

450. In the dialects of Bhojpur and Tirhut we have a still wider divergence 
from the High Hindi type of conjugation ; and a close approximation, in the 
characteristic ^ of the perfect, and, in Tirhut, in the substantive verb ^^ to 
the Bangali system. In Tirhut we have, again, a distinct Past Conditional 
tense, which is conjugated, e.^., in the verb %T«fT, as follows : — 8ing^ (1) ^^, 
(2) 9llt or (3) « %Ti?^, (f.) triw^. P/wr. (1) fft, (2) 90^ or (3) ^ fl*- 

a. The dialect of Tirhut is peculiar in forming its present imperfect, not by 
means of the auxiliary substantive verb, ^, ^, etc., but by adding to the root, 
for the sing., the termination ^?i^ (/. ^^); and, for the plur., ^ (f, 4$), 

* I judge that this is merely a corruption of ^ni^,—the n marking the place 
of the elided ir. Compare the remarks in § 162| c. 
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in all the persons. Thus, e.g., ^ ^T?n i, is wm ^^^9^ ; ^ ^'^ \ ^ $^i> 
etc. The pres. perf. is formed, however, analytically, by means of the usual 
auxiliary. Thus, ^ % niWT 9, is 1|»IT «&S # ; ^^ ^ ftfUT i, « $^ # ; ?m f^ 
%f, WR w #, etc., etc 

&. Besides the regular Bhojpdri conjugational forms mentioned in the tables, 
Mr. Beames mentions such peculiar forms as QhTlfllK, *I am eayini^*; ^lidlif^ 
(I am going'; 9T«?fTM, 'I am tying*. The letter if is sometimes added to the im- 
perative, as in ^nw jdha, 'go !\ For the conj. part. Bfaojpuri commonly uses 
the obi. perf. part, with a postposition ; thus, ^ITTH^ HT, *on knowing*, etc. 

6. A passive is formed in Bhojpuri by adding ^ to the root. Thus, from 
$:QPf|t, 'to see', the passive form is npfTRlt ; of which the various tenses are 
formed after the usual manner of the dialect ; thus, i(|| I^IHIYH VI, 'I am 
seen', ^^ f^TRTY^ it^, *he has been seen'; HV Bf^TY, or f^l^TY^ W^j *he 
will be seen'. The causal is formed by adding ^n^. The 8| is often softened 
to ^, as, e.g., in T^ieiHS|=H. H. I^^l^llf ; or the concurrent vowels may bo 
combined, as in Ti39l^,=H. H. fir^TfUT. 

d, Mr. Beames also mentions the existence of a verbal noun in ^or j|, of the 
use of which he gives the examples, ^|d «f ji<HH, 'they would not give a hear- 
uig ; %l3 9i1^ %9H, 'it will probably be'. But this idiom is not confined • 
to Bhojpur, as I have often heard it in the central Doab; thus, ^d ^ ^^ *he 
will not drink'; ^ vniild «f CliF$^ 'they will not mind'. The verbs ^t^mij 
yS(l9(J and mm are irregular in Tirhut and Bhojpur as in H. Hindi Thus for 
H. H. ^ im, *I went', T. has Jhi or ipj^ and Bh. jj^ ; for fwn, 'I did', T. 
has j(i§), and Bh. cK^; ^^o. Similarly in Tirhut the past tense of ITRT, 'to 
find', is ^, etc. In Tirhut as in Avadh, etc., verbal roots are often shortened 
in compound forms; as, e.g., in ^ )7 Ad=H. H. fn 8t JTOT, etc. Other pecu- 
liarities of these dialects will bo learned from the tables of conjugation. 

451. Of the dialect in Central Bundelkhand, I have obtained but scanty 
specimens. £*rom these, its affinities would seem to be rather with eastern 
than with western Hindi. The conjugational system is very meagre ; the 
distinctionof person and number is commonly neglected. Thus the future 
terminates throughout in %, often ^k)^ ; as, e.g., in lf)|=H. H. ^IIT, ^TTITy 
^Hi or %n). The imperfect participle terminates in ^ or ^ ; a preceding a 
after C| in causals is changed to H. All the tenses of the imperfect are formed 
by means of the auxiliary substantive verb. All the tenses of the perfect in 
all verbs, terminate in if, in both the singular and plural The construction 
with the case of the agent appears to be unknown. 

452. The prinoipal forms iUustrated in the preoeding sections will 
be found in the following tables :^- 
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Table XVI: Dialectic 







li, llindi. 


TTaMrtfyt. 


Braj. 


East 
Rdjp^tdnd. 


West 
Ba/putdnd 


Infin. 


^Tfl. 


^I'il. 


tr^, esfili. 




ira, ^dr. 




• 


^rti. 


«1«. 


ti^. 


^5i?j^. 


cH. 




< 

P 

o 


^. 


tR. 


tm. 


^. 


8t. 


H 


OQ 


«T. 


tW. 


*w. 


^. 


8t. 


O 
H 

o 


• 


tt. 


t». 


tte. 


6fWf. 


&)|Vl. 


O 


PES 
P 


iT. 


tT. 


tr. 


^^. 


&3^l. 




• 
1^ 


tt. 


«4. 


tte. 


«i. 


<s|. 








*S''*t- 




• 


ps 

-< 
P 


inn. 


ilf9,9i^i)i. 


^Tcnhytnnh. 


^€t. 




P4 

PES 
P 

H 
P 


>5 

CO 


iuii. 


ti^.inrjh. 




• 




P 
PQ 




«H). 




tT3ri),tniA. 


• 




■< 


• 

PES 
P 


%ri). 


iiuir, ^it. 




*ot,cHt. 




.2 


1^ 

2Sg. 


^tj). 


ii. 




^4). 




ti. 


tr. 


«t. 


^. 


1" 


2 PL 


tT. 


tT. 


tr. 


%TdT. 


$T%. 


•^ 






1 
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Conjugation op twi, Ho he\ 



Garhwdli. 



wWT. 



Kum. 











Oid ParbL 



tw, #I1|. 









%F^W, %TW. 



fldl- 



fw. 






Avadhu 



^m. 







fT#T. 



irw. 









WTW. 



WTTf. 



fitfl, 









IT^. 



§ra. 



tni. 



M. 



IFS. 



114. 



f ICIIf. 
tPCTf. 



9ni- 



tre 



9ni. 









ira. 



iTdT. 






Riicdi. 



9n. 



tT«. 



Bire. 



QfTQ. 



^If. 



0919. 



Qif4. 



9t9i4. 






M. 



9m,9Td. 



9l9T. 



9tn%. 



Bhojpuri, 



^1*1!. 



iufc. 



tm. 



Ira. 



tT«. 



»T«. 



Qil^l. 



tr^i^ 



iraw^. 






%rni. 



tnro^. 






tT. 

inPyieep. 



* These forma are also used for the Gontingent Fntore in £. Kam&on. 

30 
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Table XVI, Continued : Dialectic 



Impbkf. 
Part. 



OS 



H 
M 

OQ 

pa 



Pk 



Ah 



Pi 

-< 

1-3 
P 
O 



P 
Ah 



P< 

p 

QQ 



1-3 
< 
P4 
P 

Ah 



jsr. iBw(3?f. 



iRTT. 






tlTff f. 



^rmf. 



ti»V 



fift tr. 



t*V 



Sini W. 



^TflT W. 



^TflT HI. 



9T7I9. 



«i^«). 



^tR d. 



Kanauji. 



^Wl. 






tint. 



tmt. 



fiw V 



tratr. 



tmV 



%rpi irih. 



^T?! irih. 



%rpi 1^. 



9T?f 1^. 



^nr wft. 



^T?! wft. 



Braj, 



^XH. 



tigit.t 



tmt. 



tmt. 



tmH. 



tmtr. 



tmH. 






tmtr. 



tmt. 



tint. 



tmt. 



East 
Rdjputdnd. 



8lm. 






«9t. 



<slt 






8t% tr. 



<slt. 





eltr. 


8tiT. 


8|iT. 



CIVT. 



«I«T. 



«lv. 



" West 
Rdjp&tdnd 



«Wt. 



I- 



«»t. 



ell. 



^itrt ^. 



cWrtr. 



c»t 



«)tT. 



e»tT. 



69 tT. 



^WT. 



eftwT. 



sIyt. 



* Where, in any dialect, different forms of the auxiliary have been given in 
t Or like the Contingent Fucure. % The participle alone is also used for 
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Conjugation of Imr, Ho be\* 



GofhttdlL 


Kumdoni, 


Old P4rbi. 


AvadhL 


RiwdL 


Bhojptiri. 


wWt. 




%m. 


8nf. 


^Wf. 


%\Wi. 


^t$T ii8t. 


yiT. 

13- 

©^ ak. 


^. tm(^nr#)||. 

trf*. im(ffil)||. 

trf. tm(^)||. 
tif*. tm(ffil)||. 






.1 


tee tit 

III III 






9l^N TTf^. 



Table XV, it is to be understood that these may also be substituted in this tuble. 
the imperfect past. || The use of the auxiliary is exccpiioual. 
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Table XVI, Concluded : Dialectic 



Pbrf. 
Part. 



o 
H 



PES 

< 

P 
O 

M 



JT. Sindu 



fUT. 



h9 






H 
PM 



P< 

P 
O 

M 



fti. 



yHTUT. 



JW UT. 



1-3 
-< 

P 

Ah 



CONJ. 

Part. 



^T9W. 



Kanauji. 



ivdr. 



Braj, 



^l 



n^ 9. 



irar t. 



«Ar. 



•m^V 



«TiltT. 



ndV 



*i9t ^^. 



h9t ^fti. 



iAt^. 



«i9rt. 



nOrt. 



-ntV 



)A^. 



)iQ% 



jm Vf. 


h9t ii4t 


yr«. 


w8wft. 


f*- 


^f?i. 


s^*. 


«5f^. 







9^ tr. 



i^tr. 



i^^tr. 



)i9t. 



)i9«. 



9Td«. 



Emt 
Rdjputdm 









foi^ $. 



fiSiOT $. 



RdjpAtdnd 






fertx t. 



focOr 9. 



TQfQTVt. 



icnr ^. 



fsnr ^. 



fe^j^. 



^ «^ *^ 
16Q11T 9r. 



I6<i)i ^. 



ftmr vt. 



fiaWT^. 



ftWT t. 



Oarhwdli 



%r^, %t8t. 



try at. 



1 






IftfUl lOfT- 



nsnr ^. 



iemi ^. 



8»,^ 



ftf^T^. 



feWT^ 



ftfdr^. 






feprrwT. 



TCfmWT. 



K^m WT. 









*\ I It 1,1 



•Also ^^ throughout, t Also tnf # throughout the sing, and plur. 
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Conjugation of trm, *to be'. 



Kumaoni, 


Old Pdrbu 


^ra(^A{. 


Riwdi. 


Bhojptiri. 




mr9. 


9TCIT. 


tn. 


ft^, etc. 






M H 


d^(w). 




WS, WTO. /. 


OTTO t. /. 


«t. 


IN (w). 








«t. 


d^^'"^ 


iprt-fjiuf. 
lug. 








d^ (W). 


ttw. 






iid^ 9%^. 


iNf (OT). 




wf. /. 




i^irif. 


d^ (m). 






9n^ TIT. m. 


llW TWT. 


The above is 




JVo instance 






commonly 




of this 
tense noted 


irar TWT. m. 


HSlr.'" 


used for 




in this 


«1 ^. m. 
mf^. f. 


H?i^- 


this and 




• 

verb. 


1 *raf TIT . /I 


H^. 


every other 






ITOT TIT. /. 


•^Ik 


perfect tense. 




tnr. 


^PS. 


ti« 


Wanting, 
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Table XVII ; Dialectic 



1 


mi. 


m»l. 


mil. 


jn*. 


JTI*. 


«n4 




wi. 


Hft. 


m?. 


m?. 


vA. 


>nT». 


If 


hA. 


Ji«. 


»i». 


hA 


w*. 


HIT. 


i 




^. 




■nJ-. 


wnt. 


HITt. 


in4,mll 


a 


p 


*ri*i. 


flilT. 


Jrih. 


Hfti 


H*. 


mjini 






HF?. 


•ni. 


mT. 


>n9. 


111$. 


BTT. 






in^m. 




wnT», mtv. „,,j) 




Wlt^. 


1 


so 


jniin. 


wa»w»J^'n» 


•IIW. 


nust. wiiwi. 


*IK^I. 


i 




DKJ). 


-^■■^^^t"* 


HU^I. 


HHVl.Ul^rtl 


*nwi. 


< 




HT^IJI. 


»ift«..«*«^'"* 


HRpn. 


"^•*^'^"'" Hiftwn 




i^ 


W'ttl. 


niTiw, HTffl. 


B^.inar. 


w. 


nnv^, WTtflii. 


*IU«I. 


i 


» 


WR. 


wn. 


RTT. 


im. 


Hn. 


WR. 


s 




wh. 


Hftr. 


H*. 


•tAi. 


jn*t. 


WTO. 


II 


was. 


Jnfto. 


Wilts. 


MiOwT 


sS',:s*V-''^ 
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Kutn. 


0/rf Purbi, 


Avadhi. 


Riwdi, 


^/iO/ 


irnAf. 


miA, miu. 


MiW. 


WTT5I. 


4IKHi. 


inrg. 






ilTOI. 
IIK9,44K4| 


wft. 

Win. 
urn. 








wrcd. 


wnwi. 




ilR. 


m^, WIT. Uliftl. 




mm. 


ilTT. 


nrfiSr. 
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Table XVII, Concluded : Dialectic 



< % 

ai 






CG 



CO 






CO 



pi: 

< 

do 



WTO. 



wirmi. 



?iTOnt. 
wront. 



HKH %. 



?itoI w. 



inn w. 



Kaiva/aj. 



ilTOl. 






WTO! t. 
1?TOf i 



HKfJW. 



i?WfI%f. 



UTOi^. 



Braj. 






< 



ClH 



o -< 






MK<K<,eto. 









1K$. 



?ntt. 

HR. 14 1 iff. 



nft, i4Kni. 

>» 
WTO! ^. 



4ii4mi 9. 

UliMI w. 



rrih w. 



♦11^- 






hiiSt. 






Tn^ dr. 

HR S. 












«T5 



5m i. 



fT. 224;. 



Oarhwdli. 






• k 



wkf. 






mrf irt. 



H!^ %T. 



<nl9. 



iIR,HK«i. 












•11 



pit. 






HK$I St. 



HRfT 9t. 
ilRTrtt. 






ilTO 9t. 






* The remfuning participial tensea are conjugated, when used, after the 
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Conjugation of ^ifcti. Ho strike'. 



Kumdont, 






























nrid^. 



OU Pirb(. 


















miH ifri. 






urni. 

♦IK. ■■ *> f, 



/^pnft#. 



WfTH.^n^. ___r __ 






*nft. 



Avadhi. 



uroi. 



•ikn v94. 









111)4 Wt. fn. 









mri. 



Riicdi. 






*IKH ^. 



*ikS i. 



ilTOI W. 



Bhojpuri. 






'^^IrBf. 






HKH 9l9^. 



illTil ^. 



^nt ft. 






HKW. 



ilRW 



*IKW 









wrnar. 



niR^. 



niR^. 






Wanting, 



analogy of the above. fAlfloinTtdT. t Also hr*! ^rrfllTd. || To agree with ^int. 

81 ^ 
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Origin of the Verbal Forms. 

453. The various parts of the Hindi verb are either directly descended 
from corresponding Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern combina- 
tions of such ancient forms. 

454. The Hindi Infinitive appears under two general types, of which the 
characteristic letters are respectively n (n) and v (b). The n- terminations 
are rums, no^ '^o, f}U3i nd or ndut n\ the v* terminations, vau or va/uu, vo or ho, b. 
Dr. Hoemle, has, I think, conclusively proved, that these two varieties of the 
Hindi infinitive are respectively d«*rived from the two forms of the Sk. fut. 
pass. part, neut.; the n-forms, from the participle in aniya; the v (b)* forms, 
from the participle in tavya.* Not only may all the dialectic variations of the 
two types be thus explained, but all the peculiarities of the use of the infinitive 
as a noun, an adjective, or an imperative, are thus accounted for, as originally 
exhibited in this Sk. participlcf Thus, e.g.j we may derive the H. H. inf. 
haiTid as follows : — Sk. (neut.) hcMraf^^yatn, Ft. haraniam or karanaam, archaic 
H. karcmayam, Br. hamaunt K. kaiTtou or hamo, M. karno. Me. karnuify H. H. 
kamd, E. H. karan. And thev-forms of the same arise thus : — Sk. kwrtavyam, 
Fr. karUavvam or karitavayam, kariavayam or karaavayam, £r. ka/rwaufi or 
same fut. pass. part, karavauat M. karbo, E. H. karab, 

a. An infinitive, kofrdati, mentioned in Prof. De Tassy's grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Prakrit form in davvam f for tavyam) of this 
same affix. X 

b. We should expect the penultimate vowel in the v-'forms to be lengthened, 
as in the corresponding Mara^hi^ kardve, but the shortening is probably due 
to the accent, which rests on the first syllable. 

c. Inasmuch as the Sk. fat. pass, part., when used as a noun, was declined 
like neut. nouns of the 1st Sk. decl., the H. obi. infinitive in e or eS must there- 
fore be explained as a corrupted gen. sing. (| But the Braj inflected infinitive 
in i has probably arisen from the Sk. loc. sing, in e, so that, e.^., karani pre- 
supposes an original Sanskrit form, karamye. 

455. The Imperfect participle presents two general types ; the one ending 
in a consonant or short vowel ; as, e.g., the archaic kaJiant, Br. kahiUy K. cha^ 
lot ; the other, ending in a long vowel, e,g,, G. chalunto or cluxldo, Br. chaJLiau, 
M. chaUoi H. H. chaUd. All these forms have arisen from the Sk. pres. part. 
Par. in at ; the n which in one or two dialects appears before I, belongs to the 
original Sk. base, and in Prakrit was always retained throughout the declen- 
sion of the participle. % 

* Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Part I, No. 2, 1873. fVid. Williams' Sk. Grammar, 
§§ 902, 905, 908. J Vid. Lass. In9i. Ling, Prac., § 129, 3. || Vid. § 155. 
IT Vid. Williams' Sk. Grammar. § 141 s Lass. Imt. Ling. Prac, § 127> 1. 
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a. In accordance with j)he principles illustrated in ^§ 154, 154, a., we must 
attribute the shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle ; and 
the longer to an augmented participle formed by the Prakritio suffix h. * 
Thus, in-order of derivation, we shall have, e,g,, for the Sk. nom. masc. sing., 
ehaldn (from chaUU), Pr. chdUmto, archaic H. chcdant, Br. €haltu or chcdcttu, E. 
H. ehalat ;t and from an augmented Prakrit form, chalarUakOt G. chalanto, 
and chcddo, Br. chciUau, M. ehaUo, and finally, H. H. chaUd. The inflections 
are explained at § 155, 156. 

456. The Perfect participle occurs under three general forms, of which, the 
Ist ends in a, the 2nd, in a long vowel, d, o, au, or e. In the 3rd form, I is the 
charEicteristic letter of the termination. 

(1) The Ist and 2nd forms are without doubt derived from the Sk. past 
pass. part, in fa. The 1st form is to be explained, as in the imperf. part., as 
having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms have come from an 
increased Pr&k. part., ending in taka for ta. The y which in Br. and M. pre- 
cedes the vowel- termination has arisen from the i which, according to Yaram- 
chi, was inserted before the participial termination much more freely in Pr&krit 
than in Sanskrit.;^ To illustrate, the Eastern perf. part., chala or ehal, (in the 
passive conjugation, chcdi,) has been reduced from the Sk. part. ehalUah ; while 
from a Prak. part., chalUakah, have come the longer forms, thns : — Pr. t^icdiia-' 
hal^, ehalitcu), ehaliaOt Br. chalyau, M. ehdlyo, K. chaJo, H. H. chodd, 

a. The peculiar acyective form of the Mapv&rf participle, formed with the 
affix fo, as ehdlyofOf etc., is identical with the same affix in the pronominal 
adjectives, and is to be connected with the Sanskrit diminutive affix r, which 
in Pr&krit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no intention of a 
diminutive sense. Similarly Sindhi adds to these participles fo or lo, and 
Mor^^hi) Id, all of which affixes have the same origin. 

b. The peculiar Gafhw&li participle in e. may be explained by the substitu- 
tion of a for t as a union- vowel, and the insertion of a euphonic y, instead of 
eandhi as in the other dialects; thus: — ehaldo, ehalaijo, ehalayci, chale.\\ 

(2) It has been common to regard the Z.of the pcrf part, in some eastern 
Hindi dialects, as having arisen from the t of the Sanskrit participle, through 
d and r. But inasmuch as the change supposed, of r to l, is the exact reverse 
of that which these dialects constantly exhibit in other words, it is highly im- 
probable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in the participle 
only. Nor has it yet been proved that the use of this form in Z, (which is found 
also in the Pr&krit dialects coexistent with those in cf and r,) historically 
followed the use of the other forms. I am therefore inolined to believe^ that 
in this participle in Z, as also in the labial future of these parae dialects, to be 
hereafter noticed, we have a form as ancient as the Sanskrit participle in ^ 
and having no connexion with it. 



•F««. 571, (1). tVid.l7b, tVid.Prdk,Prahd8.Yll,d2. |IFid. §§77,M55. 
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(3) The irregular perf. part, of some verbs, ending in no, nd, efca, is to be 
connected with the 8k. perf. pass. part, in na. Many verbs which in Sanskrit 
formed this participle with ta, in Prakrit preferred the affix no. Thus, e.^., 
we have in Pr4krit, dinna, for Sk. datta, whence H. d4nd, etc., for dvyd. 

457. The Conjunctive participle, in most of its forms at least, must, Ithink, 
be connected with the Sk. inded. past, act part in ya or ivd, 

(1) The termination ya in Prakrit became itt, whence, e.g., from Sk. chcd/ya, 
Pr. chalia, Br. etc., cJiaU, and chal. When the significant termination had thus 
almost or quite vanished, the corresponding participle of the ever convenient 
root kri, *to do', viz., hem or har, CSk. kritya^ Pr. harict,) was pressed into service^ 
and appended to the remainder of the old participle; whence, Br. ehdlikarh 
H. H. ohalhar, etc. The other affix, he or ha% is another form of this same 
participle, and has arisen from hari, by the elision of r and aandhi of a and t.* 
A still further reduction g^ves us the GFa|>hw4]i affix, h, for he, as, e.g., in mdrik. 

(2) In the u which is added to the root in Mairw&r, to form such con- 
junctive participles as marune, awyune, etc., we probably have the remainder of 
the other Pr4krit affix of the past act. part, vin., iuna or lina, for the ancient 
Yedio tvdnam.f Thus, e.g., tor the Sk. nmUfd, the Pr4krit had ma/rauwkt 
whence^ by the operation of the regular phonetic laws, maratm, marau, and 
iw»r4, as in Mair. mar^me.X 

(3) At first sight it might be natural to explain the ne which is added in Mair* 
w&r to this u, and elsewhere, to the root, as identical with the n of this Pr&krit 
fiffix tiina. But seeing that even in Prakrit the affix had been worn down to 
wia, it is quite unlikely, if not impossible, that this should have been afterward 
increased to 4ne. I would therefore suggest that the affix ne should be connected 
with the Pr&krit past pass, part., hii^na (hii^naJca ?) for hjrUih from the root hfi, 
to do*. When the participial af&x was nearly or quite abraded, the gen. or loo. 
absolute of this participle appears to have been added to the old form.|| This 
is perhaps confirmed by the other form of this affix, hone, which is added in 
M&fW&rt to the imperf. part., to give the sense of the conjunctive. Analo- 
gous is the Bhag. affix, handi, of this same part., as, e.g., in «tmJkan<£/=H. H. 
9unhe. With the other form of this participle in iydna (§394,6) may be com* 
pared another Prakrit form in ddni; as, e.g., hari4dni, whence, if ^ be elided, 
and y inserted, we shall have hcuriydni, hcuriydna. 

(4) Of the very peculiar Kum&oni form of this participle, in- her, I am not 
able to o£fbr any explanation. 



* This is still used in E. Hindi in some phrases, for H. H. harhe. Thus, I 
have heard a villager say, has he jdh P = H. H. haiad harhe jdoge, lU., 'doing 
what will you go P' t.e.. "how will you go P'. 

t Compare the Marathi form of this participle in n, as har4a,==EL, H. harhe, 
and the Gujarati, as, e.g., hoine,='R, H. hohe. 

t Vid. Williama' Sausk. Grwxunar, 1 555,a. i| Cf. § 159. 
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458. Of the affixes wdid and hdrd, used with the inflected infinitiye to form 
the Noun of agency, wdld is the Sk. pdUika, and hdrd, 8k. dhdraka,* This ety- 
mology ofwdld may be iliastrated by H. gwdld, for 8k. gopdldka; and that of 
hdrdf by an intermediate form in the Ist line of Ghand's poem, dhdranadhdro' 
ya/m, = H. H. dkdranhdrd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore 
in fact an objective genitive, under the government of the suffix. 

459. The tense-forms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent future, 
(and in old Hindi, also as abs. fut. and pres.,) have all arisen from Prakrit modifi- 
cations of the Sk. present. It is to be noted that Prakrit often substituted for 
the Sk. terminations, in the Ist sing, and plur., the full forms of the substan- 
tive verb, vtf., Sing., amhi,=zQk. cumi, and Plur., amho, am^a,=Sic. smah. On 
the strength of this analogy, I assume a Pr&k. 8rd sing, in attki, = Sk. asH. 
This will explain, as the regular Pr4k. form in dt does not, the Hindi 3rd pres. 
in hi. Similarly I would postulate for the termination of the 8rd plur., a Pra- 
krit form, ahanU for aaanti (Sk. samM), of the substantive verb, as the original 
of the old Hindi form in hva* The following table, with the appended notes, 
will enable the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 



Sanskrit. 



PRESENT. 

FlLAK&IT. 



HiNDf 70BMS. 



i 

8. 

.3 

OQ 

1 


1. chdLdmi. 

2. chaloML 

3. chalaU. 

1. chaldmak, 

2. ehalatha, 

3. chdUmti. 


ehcUamhi. 

chalasL 

( (chalaHhi)? 
C (chalasatij? 

chalamhorha, 

( chaladham. 
i ehalaha, 
( (chalahanti)? 
X chal&titi. 


chaXdun, chalaun^ chalun, etc. 

r chaloBi, chcdahij chdldi, 
\ chalai, chale, 
i chalahi, chaUU, 
\ chalai, chale. 

r chaldn, ohalaui^, 

t chqlahir^ chaUiin, chalet, chaliu- 

i chalahUf chalau, chalo. 

Xchald. 

( cltalahin, chaUUntChalainfChcdeni 

\ chalaiy chaUu, etc. 



Bern. 1. In all the above forms the PrAkrit optionally substituted e for a after 
the root, whence the frequent appearance of e before the terminations in Old 
Hindi. This may give a clue also to the explanation of other Hindi forms. 

Bern. 2. According to Yararuchi, (Prdk. PraJc. YII, 20,j Prakrit sometimes 
substituted j(;a andjf/i for the proper aflixes of the present and definite future. 
Hence have arisen the common Hindi pres. and fut. forms in aya and iya, as 
mariyct, maraya=inartd hai, etc. The forms in yai and ye, are explained by 
Prdh. PraJe, YII, 21, which states that jf/a or jjd was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, future and imperative. 

460. (1) The various inflected forms of the Absolute fdture, with f or % as 
the typical letter, are all, I thiak, to be connected, not with the 1st fut., as has 



• Or posAiUy kdra (or hdraka f). So Dr. Thimpp, Biaibi Oram., §10, (33). 
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been suggested, but rather with the 2nd fat. of the Sk. verb. Space will 
not allow us to work out all details, but the following tables will suffice. 

FUTURE. 

SaHSKBIT. POAEaiT. HiNDf PORKS. 



is 

to 

c 

CO 



08 



1. chalishydmi. 

2. chalishyasL 

3. chah'shyatL 

1. chalishydmdL 

2. chalishyatha. 

3. chcdishyanti. 



C chalissdmi, 
i chalissam, 

{rhcdissaid. 
chalihissasi.* 
{(chnliaaatthi)? 
chaliasdi, 

(chaMssdmo, etc. 
chaUhissdmo,* etc. 
( chalissadha. 
\ (chaXissadham)? 

{chalUaanti. 
ehalihissanti. 



{chdl^iayunf chdlasdnt etc. 
chdlahiln* ckalihaun, etc. 
(chdl29(, chdlaM. 
\ chalihasi, ckalihdhi, cJudiJiai, 
( chdlasi, chdlaM. 
\chaUhaM, chalihai. 

( chdlasydnt chdlahdn- 
\chalil1ahiu9 chalihaif^. 

{chdlasyo, chdl^ho. 
chalihahu, chaZihau, 
{chdlast, chdhihi. 
chalihdhin, chalihai^. 



(2) Neither Sanskrit nor Pr&krit literature gives any forms which could be 
the original of the various Hindi inflected future forms in h (v). But all the 
analogies of the Aryan languages lead us to believe, that just as Sanskrit, like 
Greek, formed a future by the aid of the substantive verb cls, so the eastern 
Hindi dialects, with the fiang&U, and, beyond doubt, a Prakrit tongue, which 
for some reason has not been preserved in literature, formed their future, like 
the Latin, by the aid of the other substantive verb, hhu. Compare, e.g,, the 
£. Hindi forms, jdb and jdvaun, 'I shall go', with the Latin ibo. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit future failed 
to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its place, by reason of 
its great diversity of use, had become quite indefinite in meaning, the peoplo 
constructed a new future, by adding to the various forms of the present, one 
of two new terminations. These terminations now exist, the one as gau, go, 
or gd, the other as lo, Id, or lyo. Of these, the former is probably the past 
pass. part, of the Sk. gam, 'to go', for gaiah^ Pr. goo. Lo may be connected 
with the Sk. past. pass, part., lagitdh, Pr. laggiao, of the root Icuf, 

a. In illuf^tration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, compare 
with the above the English idiom, 'lam going to say'.which is nearly equiva- 
lent to the future, 1 shall say*. 

461 . In the Imperative the forms in hi and w, are originally real futures, 
used, after the analogy of the Sanskrit, for the imperative. The 2nd sing, in 
«?«, appears to stand for the Sk. 2n<]Psing. imp. Atm. in 8va. The common 2nd 
plur. imper. in 0, Br. au, has arisen &om the older Hindi termination, hu, 
which we may, with Prof. Lassen, connect with the Sk. 2nd plur. imper. 
Atm. in dhvam ; so that, e.g„ the order of derivation would be, ehaJadkvan^ 



• The Pr&krit sometimes, as here, reduplicated the fut. termination through- 
out. Hence, possibly, come the longer inflected forme in the Eimdyai^. 
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clhcdahun, chalahu, chalau, chalo. Or it may be connected like the 2nd plur., 
pres. with the Pr4krit termination dliam The 3rd sing, forma in e, at, 
etc., as also the Ist and 3rd plur. in e», etc., have, I suspect, arisen from a 
Prakritic confusion of the imperative terminations with those of the present. 
The following table will illustrate the derivation of this tense. 

IMPERATIVE. 



Sanskbii. 



Fbakbit. 



HlNPf yOBMS. 



is 

bo 

.a 

CQ 



08 



1. eluddnu 

2. chala. 

3. chaiatu. 

1. chaldma. 

2. chcUata, 

3. chalantu. 



ckalamu, 

( chcdaeti, chcddhi. 
Xchala, 

chaladu, chaldu. 

chaldmo, etc. 

chaldha, ckala- 
Idham. 
chalantu. 



chalaua, ckaluU' 

(chalaaUy chalahu. 
\chalu, cfiala, chaJe, etc. 

chalu, chahf etc. 



ehaleuf etc. 

(ckalahUf chalau, 
c7miIo» 

chaleot etc. 



462. The Respectful forms of the Imperative are to be explained by the 
above-mentioned Prakrit custom of inserting jja before the - verbal termina- 
tions.* The following comparisons will illustrate the derivation : — Prak. 2nd 
plur. imp. (alternative form), chdlijjadham for chalijjidham)^ Old H. clidliyahti, 
Mar. ^tc., chalijyo or chcdjo, H.H. chaliyo. Or again, 2nd plur. Prak. cliali' 
jjaha, {chalijjaa), Br. chalijjai or ckalijet ffor chalijjaya)^ H. H. chaliye. 

463. (1) As the remaining tenses in most of the dialects are formed by 
means of the auxiliary substantive verb, we may here briefly indicate the origin 
of the forms of this verb. Those forms of the present which contain h, are 
to be connected with the Sk. as^ni, Prak. amhi, etc. The forms in chh, as, e.g., 
M. chhaui^, ekhai, etc., are to be connected with the root achchk, which was 
substituted in Saurasenic Prakrit for Sk. cw, *to be'.f This root was conjugat- 
ed like all Prakrit verbs; thus, Sing., 1, achchhdmi, 2, 3, achchMit 3rd plur. 
achchJianti, etc. It is of course possible that some or all of the /i-forms may 
have been derived from those in chha, but the former theory seems the more 
probable. It is noticeable that Yararuchi (III, 1,) omits chh from the list of 
aspirates changeable to h, 

(2) Of the various forms of the past tense, thd, the Br. tho stands, probably, 
for the Sk. athiiah, from the root sthd, 'to stand', which in Sanskrit was already 



* On this topic, Lassen's remark is worthy of note. He says, — "Conjicio ... 
a/rctvus limitaiam fuiase regtdam ah aliia, et relalum esse vncr&tnentum poiissimum 
ad formas, qitae potenliaM et precativo Sanscr. respondeanl.** Inst. Li/ng. Prac»i 
§ 124. t Vid. Vir. Frdk. Frak XIL 19, 20 ; Lass. List. Ling, Frae. p. 346. 
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nsed in the sense of simple existence. The intermediate Gkrhw41( fonn, tka» 
yo,* seems to prove that <A<f cannot have arisen, as Mr. Beames has suggested, 
from the Sk. hhuidh. With this latter, however, I would certainly connect the 
other Braj form, /iuto, and the K. hato. The Kum4oni ehhMfo is, of course, the 
past participle of the Pr&krit root, achchkc^ (for <ichclMo or achchhiao),'f The 
verb Iwndf in all its variations, is derived from the Sk. hhu, 

464. The formation of the M4f wafi Present, by adding the present of the 
substantive verb to a form which, as has been above shewn, was itself a true pre- 
sent, is to be explained by the ambiguity which had come to attach to that tense. 
As it was often used as a cent, fut., and therefore did not, pet 00, any longer 
denote present time, Mafw&ri solved the difficulty by adding again, as of old, 
but in a modern form, the present of the substantive verb. Most other dia- 
lects met the case by dropping the old present as such, and forming a new 
present with the imperfect participle. 

465. The limits assigned to this section preclude more than a mere refer- 
ence to most of the remaining verbal forms. 

(1) The perf. in eu, common in the Bdmdyan, is to be referred to the Sk. 
past act. part, in tovo^, nom. masc. sing., tavdn, Pr. a/v<mto. Thus the Sk. ekaliU 
vdn, became in Pr&krit, chaliavanio, ckaUau, H. chaleu. 

(2) Both the act. and pass. Sk. past participles, were used as perfect tenses 
in conjunction with the substantive verb, as. From this combination have 
arisen many of the inflected forms of these tenses ; as, e.g., Br. ekaleun, *1 have 
walked', for Sk. chalitvdnasmi. An analogous origin is to be sought for the 
various terminations which are affixed to the imperfect participle, in the Bd' 
mdyan to form a past contingent, and in Osfhwali to form a present tense. 

466. (1) The Sk. causal affix, aycb, became in Pdlkrit, 0. This e was some- 
times added directly to the root, but very commonly, p, which in Sanskrit was 
added only to certain roots ending in vowels, in Prakrit was added, with d pre- 
fixed, to many other roots before the causal termination. This p, again, was 
early changed to 6 or v, so that, e.^., for the Sk. causal base, hdraya^ from kri» 
Prakrit exhibits not only Jedre but hardve (for hardpe), whence, in succession, 
the causal bases, Br. hardvat G. karau, H. H. hard. The 0, which occurs in 
two or three H. H. verbs, as, e.g,, bhigond, is a contraction of dva, 

a. A few Sk. causals, as, e.g., pdj 'to preserve', inserted a euphonic {, instead 
of Pf before the causal affix, making pdlaya (whence H. pdlnd). This is the 
original of the I fin many dialects, r) which is found in many Hindi causals, 
as, e.g,9 pUdnd, hifhldnd, etc. 

(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit causal in aya, Prakrit, e, is preserved 
in Hindi in many causals of the 2nd form ( § 341, 2>, where the causal affix, 

* This verb, tha/vfS^t though defective in Hindi, is conjugated in full in 
Gujar&ti. Vid. Shdpurji Edaliirs Grammar, pp. 72—81. f Var. Prdk Pra- 
hds,, XIL 19, 20. 
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mya (e), having disappeared, Hindi libtains only the ancient lengthening or gvh 
naiing of the radical syllable. Thus, e.g., from the Sk. neuter base, iphcLf, 'to 
burst', ^represented by H. phafndj comes the causal base, sphdtayOf fPu 
phd4e ?) whence H. phdfnd. 

467. The Pr4krit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding ijja 
to the root instead of the Sk. pass, affix, ya. fVar. Prdk. Prah. YIL 8, 9.> 
From this Pr&krit formation has arisen the modem Marwa^i passive in ijcufOt 
as, e.g., kartja^t 'to be done'. Similarly are to be explained the pres. pass, 
participles in yata found in the Bdrndya^, (§345, a,J and certain passive forma 
in iye, as, sa/rdhiye, 'it is praised', for Sk. aJddghyate, etc. In all these, ijja has 
been softened to iya. 

a. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass, affix to the final 
consonant of the root, as, eg., in dissdi, for Sk. driayate. fVar. Prdk, Prak,f 
YIII, 57, 58.> From this form of the passive are derived many Hindi verbs 
of a passive sense, as, e.g., einchnd, 'to be watered', which is for tichchand, and 
is properly a passive derived from the Sanskrit root 9ich (sihch), of which the 
passive base is sichya, Pr. sichcha. 



^^*y*^^rv^ 



CHAPTER IX. 
Of Derivative and Compound Words. 

I. Of Derivatives. 

468. The general prinoiples of the derivation of words in Hindi 
have been already treated in Chapter III. ; where also we have noted 
the forms under which pure Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will 
be our object, in this seotion, to indicate the most common affixes by 
which Tadbhava words of various olasses are formed either from ori- 
ginal roots or from secondary formations. 

469. The following are the most common forms oi Abstract^o\m%: — 
(1) The roots of very many verbs are used as abstract nouns ; as, 

WXy (vb. inniT,) 'a beating'; diH, (vb. dwiT,) ^speech'. A short 
vowel in the verb is often lengthened or gunated in these nouns ; as, 
e.g,y irrer, (vb. IFWT,) *walk', 'behavior'; ^, (vb. ft?^RT,) *harmony*. 

a. Here we must also place many words ending in WT«I (W^, WTU, 
or wril); as, Vl^ns, 'salvation'; «RTCI, 'adornment', eto. 

Bern. 1. In many snch words the final 8| is identical with the 9 (Sk. q) which 

is the characteristic of the causal afifiz. Although this d has disappeared from 

32 
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the High Hindi cansals, it is retained in almost all the dialects ; so that the 
original Mindi form of the causal root, e-g.^ of STVfSIV, was not irW, hut q^noi. 
Hence appears the propriety of placing such words as the above under this 
class. It should be remarked, however, that many words with this final labia) 
express the abstract idea, not of the causal, but of its primitive. Such nouns 
will be explained below (3j. 

Hem. 2. It must not be supposed that nouns of this class are derived from 
the infinitives with which they are connected. Both the infinitive and the 
nonn are collateral formations from one primitive root. 

(2) H, (for 8k. H, forming neuters in 4,) is added to verbal roots 
to form abstract nouns ; as, fRW, (vb. W5RT,) *walk*; iTOl, (vb. HWf,) 
*dying'. 

a. Or Wf may be added ; as, ^^n^, (vb. ^rSHT,) 'riaing'; ^l9fR, (vb. 
mRT,) 'fastening'. 

(3) WJM^ (8k. wn or ^nn,*) is added to primitive verbal roots to 
form abstract nouns ; as, H^r^, (vb. «I^9|T,) *an asoent'. i(, 9, or ^, 
is sometimes written for the final ^. 

a. irri is sometimes added instead of 9IT9, giving the same sense ; 
as. ff^rt =^ttiv. 

(4) A large class of abstract nouns is formed with the affixes CRI, 
OS, ^?l, and IS. These are often added to causal roots ; as, from 
SRRT, 'to make', SRTQIS, 'a fabrication', also V^ITQRI ; from si^rPIT, 'to 
call', mm, 'calling': and also to adjectives ; as, from CRVOT, «h€eill&, 
'bitterness'; from l^«h^l, ffl^Rsn^s, ^greasiness'. 

a. Here also properly come a number of nouns in ^ni^ or ths^ 
(for ^nonit or WWct); as, CRlhni^ or «h9ld), 'a touchstone'; j^^i&> , 'deli- 
verance'; which come respectively from ehilHI, Ml«ll. 

Bern, All these formations are to be connected, like the foregoing, with the 
Sk. affix, diu or aUi. The labial which appears in many of these words really 
belongs, not to the termination, but to the causal base : h has apparently been 
inserted merely for euphony. 

(5) Very common is the affix ^1, (Sk. d,) forming abstract nouns 
from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from 4n\, 'high', ^tiTT^, 
•height'; WT, 'bad', wHt, 'badness'; ttmiy *a ball', Ttfmk, 'roundness'; 
i?l^qn, 'a boy', ^if^ViHI, 'boyhood'. 

a. When added to causal roots, ^1 (for ^TR^,) forms nouns denoting 
the price paid for the work denoted by the verb ; as, from Kl^fniT, 'to 

* Sindhi preserves the consonanti hardening i, however, to t. 
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cause to wash', ^^n^, 'the price paid for washing'; ^TimT, ^to carry 
over', wrri^, 'ferriage'; ^^l4, 'price of carriage', etc. 

(6) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to adjectives and 
verbal roots the affix ^rr4( ; as, from n^, vmHi, 'cleverness'; from 
^Ml, zmii 'cheating'. 

(7) Many Sanskrit fem. abstract nouns are formed with the affix 
i?l (sometimes in); as, nm, 'the mind'; ^%, (^+fff,) 'intelligence'; 
i^rnil, 'languor'. 

a. In Hindi Tadbhava nouns also, this suffix is added to verbal 
roots ; but Y is either dropped or lengthened. Thus, ^rni?l, 'price', (vb. 
^flRT, the radical a being lengthened) ; 9^nV, (for «l<^iwiil, S^Rm ?} 
'increase', (vb. OT^n); W^y 'rise, (in price',) (vb. V^plT.) 

(8) Tatsama masc. abstracts are formed from nouns and adjectivei, 
by the affix TO ; as, from 4(i2Bn, 'Cfod', iuBnra, 'divinity'; gw, 'heavy', 
'venerable', n^TO, 'dignity'. 

a. This affix, through different Prakritio modifications, has become 

« 

in Tadbhava words, H, VT, m or IRT ; as, from «^, 'old', ^snif or 
Q^niw, 'old age'; 9f9?f, 'a child', i^fOliM^ or, more rarely, lUfCiM^I, 
'childhood'. H is very rare ; examples are, FfT^ni, 'maturity'; HSrv, 
'senility'. iRt also, very rarely occurs ; as, ^QOF^t, 'wantonne68\ 

(9) A few abstracts are formed with Wt ; as, i^SR, 'coolness'. 

(10) Many Sanskrit fem. abstracts are formed from adjectives with 
the affix m ; as, from «m, SP9?IT, 'courtesy'; from j^n, ^^HBRfT, 'man- 
hood'. Others are formed from roots with ^, and, rarely, IT ; as, 
^dVr, 'desire'; qi9T, 'thirst'. 

a. For m, writ is often substituted ; as, i^iflli, for ^^?TT, 'beauty*. 

(11) Masc. abstract nouns are formed from Sanskrit roots or nomi- 
nal bases, by adding nm (Sk. vn) ; as, ofcRiT, 'lightness'; iniVTT, 
'greatness'. 

a. In Hindi, this termination has become ^ ; as, e.g,f in #^, 
'height'; *«lt, 'length'. 

(12) Other Sanskrit abstracts (neut.) occur in Hindi, formed from 
nominal bases with the suffix n ; as, e.g.y THQ, 'kingdom'; ^n9Q, 'lord- 
ship'. But Hindi very commonly drops this n ; as, ^.^., in TTV. 

470. The following terminations are used to form nouns denoting 
Agency or Occupation. 

(1) omi (Sk. HT^m), as thus used with inflected infinitives, has 
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already been notioed. It is also added to nouns to denote ^oooupation'; 
as, nrar^T, 'a milkman'; and to verbal roots, as, T^imr, ^a guard'. 

a. But some words terminating in OTW, have oome directly from an 
old Sanskrit compound, as, e.g.^ lormr, 'a cowherd', 8k. DiUKM. Dia- 
lectic variations of this affix are on^, cnr, etc. 

(2) vrn or 9IT, as used with verbs to form nouns of agency, has also 
been already noticed. It is occasionally used with nouns ; as in 1R- 
9KT, *a water-carrier'. The penult is sometimes shortened; as, H^nrn. 

(3) urn, (Sk. ciiT?9f,) and wm or i: (Sk. qVR,) are added to nouns to 
denote 'occupation'; as, from %mT, ^MK, (Sk. ^4«hK,) 'a goldsmith'; 
from SPrai, Q^rVRT, 'a trader (in grain)'; ^m^, (Sk. ^^(nRR>) 'a cook'. 

a. A few nouns of agency end in tt or W^, (Sk. Qiriril); as, ^rantty 
(Sk. g^ieMfiH ,) 'a worshipper'. 

b. Other nouns of agency are formed with ^ and ¥^ ; as^ S^» 
for jwrt ; ^1^, *a robber', etc. 

Rem. The explanation of these variations is perhaps to be found in the Prak. 
root ^, for Sk. ^. ^ would then stand for Pr. q^TTflR, &nd ^^ for Fr. #^l|. 

(4) Sanskrit nouns of agency were also formed from roots with 
the affix ^m. These are common in Hindi, as, jranii> 'a worshipper'; 
T^WR, *a protector*. 

a. mi is often corrupted to ^, whence Hindi nouns of agency in 
W ; as, ^w, (for 'gwi,) *a parcher'. 

b. In Prakrit, this MOR often became m^R, whence the Hindi affix 
VIT, denoting *agency'; as, from ^WWT, *to behold', mf^SHT, *a beholder'; 
from nnn, ^a sheep', irfi^, *a shepherd'. This ^PIT, again, became 
iy whence mapy Hindi nouns in ^, denoting 'occupation'; as, e.g,^ 
W^mk, 'a confectioner'; WEk^ *a carpenter'. 

c. mi also became 9BR, whence, again, nouns of agency in 9Vr orBmr; 
as, l^W} 'a fisherman'. Andmn became^, whence, finally, other nouns 
of agency in ^ ; as, ds, 'a sitter'; ^[tWi, 'a great eater', ^a glutton'. 

cL doT, (also ermr and cpoT,) also forms nouns of agency from 
verbal roots ; as, T^Ani, ^a keeper'; TntdnT, 'a beater'. A long vowel 
is shortened before the affix ; as, i^ldnT, 'a taker', from ^Nt ; ndHT, 
'a singer', from iimi. 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with VT (for 9 P); as, framr, 
from menm, ^a shepherd'. This is also added to nouns ; as, mHnn» 
'a follower of Eabtr\ 
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(6) Two or three nouns of agency are formed from verbal roots 
with OT ; as, ^QfT, 'a giver'; ^tan, ^a taker'. 

126m. This is possibly an oblique form of the infinitive in %r so that 

$w, %!n, =^ w, ^ «Ff . 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with WQR (Sk. ^n^); as, 
ittl^y 'a swimmer'. 

(8) Very common are Sanskrit nouns of agency or relationship in 
W ; as, W^, *a doer', ^TPfT, *a giver'; fil?lT, *a father'. 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the ajSix ^R 
(^n). In Hindi, these are chiefly found in poetry, as the last mem- 
ber of compounds ; as, inni, 'a sleeper'; ^^QlT«r, 'a remover of sorrow'. 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with m, after gun of 
the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as the last member of 
compounds ; as, from the root la, ^= lar^tenm, 'a supporter', in 
CR^ituT, 'a mountain', lit., ^an earth-supporter'. 

471. Nouns denoting the Instrument are formed from verbal roots 

(1) With ^, Tl, or ^y (Sk. ^H, Pr. ^H«RK, uTiraf P); as, from i^hlim, 
*to blow', dhli^, *a bellows'; d^mr, *to roll out', «Nr or d^wr, *a 
roUing-pin'. Compare with this the postposition % used with nouns. 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed by the 
affix Wf (Sk. Mm ?); as, dn, 'a fence', from ^k^n, ^to surround'. 

472. (1) Possessive nouns are most commonly formed from other 
nouns with the affixes mw or WITT; as, e.g.^ ^tfieiiHl, 'one having 
teeth'; «hMfeil<!ll, *a draper', umr may be thus added to a series of 
words, all of which must then be inflected ; as, fH# Jli V^ 91^, 'horses 
having collars and girths', i.«., 'harnessed'. 

a. Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, formed with 
the suffix WfK (2nd root of c>J^i»3, *to have',); as, «4^^<|K, 'a landhold- 
er'; wnTTT, 'ventilated', W., 'possessed of air'. 

(2) The termination W^ or ^nw, (Sk. Wim, Pr. WWF,) is added 
to a few nouns to form possessives ; as, ^ffsHTH, 'one having a stick'; 
^leiT^, 'a mixture of other grain with barley (^). 

Item. But in a few words expressive of place, Wim stands for the Sk. 
W^n ; as, ^^n^, 'father-in-law's house'. So also, perhaps^ ulfill% 
'a gopg', from 191^, 'a division of time'. 

473. Diminutm& are most commonly formed in Sanskrit (1) with 
the affix ^m. This termination is similarly used in Hindi ; thus, 



1 
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from i)m, ¥H^nii, *a small drum': or m (fern.) is added ; as in <ro 
'a small animal', from WB ; or ^niT, as in U^UMil, 'a toy*cart', from 
W9iZ ; orifi^, as in S9V^, 'a small dram\ 

a. CR being elided from such diminutives, i| was often inserted^ 
wbenoe a large class of Hindi diminutives (fem.) in YVT; as, from 
nroTT, 'a box', ^TTVUT, *a little box', *a casket'; from ^TfT, *a boil*, 
^nprr, ^a small sore', 'a pimple'. These diminutives often express 
'affection'; as, tfsHT, 'little daughter', from Jkst. 

b. YVT, again, very often became i ; whence a large number of 
diminutives ending in 41, as, e,g,^ TTf^, 'a carriage'; dniiTt, 'a small 
basket', etc., etc. 

c. In the east, especially, 9i being elided, 9 was inserted instead of 
H, whence another class of diminutives in W; as, e.g.^ from W, TOR, *a 
hamlet'; ^Tfm, 'a small horse', often used by way of depreciation. 9 is 
often softened to B, whence diminutives in ^W; as, dTW, 'a little son'. 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in i:, whence have come (aj 
Hindi diminutives in ^; as, mTR^, ^a butterfly'; and (b) in V^; as, 
ns^Vff^, ^a wafer'; H^Tff^, 'a small bedstead'; and, still more common, 
Cc) others in W and ^ ; as, wra^ and Td<4i^, for ftlHT^ and i^^lSf^ ; 
Udinl, ^a little bell', from ^1^. For ^ (t) Y9 and ^39 seem to have 
been added ; as, e.^., in ^£l^l, 'a small bed'; ^^, 'a peachick', etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with sn ; as, from Wl, *a 
goblin', g?RT, *a sprite'; from nsqiT, 'a large earthen jar', visaK'n. 

474. «R, and also TT, ^ and ^, (Sk. t), with their fem. forms, «ft, 
^, €^ and ^ are often added to nouns to form derivatives expressive 
of various relations difficult to classify. Sometimes the consonant of 
the affix is preceded by Y or B, which is combined with the final vowel 
of the primitive according to the rules of sandhL Examples are, from 
^igt, *earth', 44d<lil, *an earthen jar', dim. KZJf^; from ^m, 'hand', 
9^^, *a pilferer'; 9^^, 'the palm of the hand', TP^nn, 'a hammer', 
dim. rtt^ ; ff^, *a handle'; ^nftw^, ^a plough-handle'. 

a, ^n and i, (for ^Wi, ^W5,) are similarly added ; as, again, from nn, 
WHT, 'a handle', W^, 'a horse-brush'. 

475. Nouns expressing Nativity or Relationship are formed from 
other nouns with the affix i (Sk. ^, ipv). Examples are, Hlfenfl, 
'a native of M£rw&r^; QiO^, 'a follower of Kabir\ 

476. Hindi Adjectives are deriyed sa follows :— 
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(1) Many adjectives were formed in Sanskrit with the affixes WR, 
, or BW. Before these affixes, medial a or a final radical vowel was 

vriddhied, and any other vowel changed to its gun. Examples are ; — 
4li4llU<h, 'worldly', from iP9fK, *the world'; fmnR, inflammatory', from 
Wl, *heat'. 

a. In Priikrit, OR was dropped from these forms, whence, H heing in- 
sertedy Hindi adjectives in VIT ; as, ^rirjilT, 'milky', from 7U. But more 
commonly sandhi took place ; whence, from WR came the Hind] adj. 
termination, Wf; as, from ^, 'dirt', d^, 'dirty'; from ^gVf, for ^, 
At^, 'fat', etc. Similarly, from ^(QR has often come the termination 41 ; 
thus, from unK, *a burden', wrt, 'heavy'; BPI, 'wool', TO^, 'woolly'. BW 
also became ^, as in a few modem adjectives, e.g.^ ^TfT, 'sloping'. 

(2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the terminations 
^, W^, ^rei, H^ ; T, Wt, XKy ^K. All of these, perhaps, have been 
preserved in Hindi. Examples are ; — from T^, ^H^, 'milky'; from 
^m, ^ura or ^Rra, 'merciful'; from t!?I, ^^s?iH or ^r^n^, 'toothed'; 
from iiiS, dr^, 'loaded'; from W^, 'work', qc^, 'industrious'; 
from ihw, ^HrNii, 'pointed'; from V^^ 'juice', <41mi, 'juicy'. Adjectives 
in T (^) are less common, but examples occur ; as, t^, 'cruel', from 
♦n, 'a bite'; tQt, 'milky', from T^. And through the change of i: 
to IT come a very few adjectives in ^; as, i^lW, 'merry', (^+^,) 
from the root of #"5FIT, 'to laugh'. 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed with the 
Sanskrit suffix ^fW ; as, iJh?, (^+ Wl,) from ^, 'seditious'; «riFw, Ht-t 
'having a spear', 'a spearman', fr^m srir. 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to form ad- 
jectives ; viz.y i (added as initial); as, ^Ifi, 'turbulent'; T^; as, 
nri^il, 'corpulent': and IT ; as, cftQ?T, 'tremulous'. 

(5) Many Tatsama adjectives denoting 'possession', are formed 
with 41 (Sk. ^); as, ^rV, 'wealthy', (Sk. UPH,) from 13R, 'wealth'; and 
also with arm or cri (Sk. cnj); as, from Uf, H'WR; 'wealthy'; from 
Wl, WWW, 'strong'; from ^OT, ^Uiei«f|, 'merciful', etc. 

(6) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in ?l and WR (TR), 
are used as adjectives in Hindi ; as, e.g.^ SRifwi, 'angry', (from Birei) ; 
dnumtW , 'beautiful', (from ITO) . 

(7) The Sanskrit affix ^w,=Engl.— 'ful'; is also often added in Hin- 
di to Tatsama nouns ; as^ ^innV; 'merciful'; mWRvm^ 'fiery'. 
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(8) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives are found in Hindi, formed with 
the Sk. affix OT, expressing ^similitude'; as, UnTviaifl, ^like the moon\ 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed with the Sk. desiderative 
affix, ^; the chief example is finiT^, Hhirsty', for Sk. fqqii^:, perf. 
pass, desider. part, from the root HT, 'to drink\ 

477. A very large number of Chwmatopoetic words occur in Hindi, 
whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to imitate or suggest 
a sound or action by the voice. These often have a reduplicated 
form. Such, e.g,^ are ^QfS^RE, 'a knocking'; IPIH^, *a jingling'; VdlVdl 
*a rattle'; S^nni^, *a tinkling girdle'; ^H^HIHl, *^to whistle', etc., etc. 

II. Of Compound words. 

478. Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of compound 
words, the length and complexity of which form a distinguishing fea- 
ture of Hindi as compared with Urdu. Urdu, indeed from the side 
of the Arabic, does not admit of composition of words, and even in its 
Persian element it cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

a. Long and complex compounds are for the most part confined to poetry ; 
but short compounds are freely admissible in prose and in conversation. Many 
idioms, moreover, which cannot be strictly termed compound words, can only 
be explicated on the principles which regulate the formation of compounds. 
Thorough familiarity with these principles is absolutely essential to the under- 
standing of Hindi poetry. The constant omission of the postpositions, which 
otherwise seems quite arbitrary, upon these principles commonly admits of a 
simple explanation, and the relations of such groups of words are at once 
easily determined. 

479. The various compounds admissible in Hindi, are the same as 
those which we meet in Sanskrit, and therefore may be classified in 
the same manner. And we cannot do better in treating this subject, 
than adopt, for the most part, the classification of Prof. Williams, 
as given in his Sanskrit Grammar, which will be found much more 
clear and easy of comprehension than that of the Indian grammarians. 
We have then five general classes of Compounds ; 1«^, Dependent 
Compounds, in which the relation of the several words is that which 
is expressed by the cases of a noun : 2ndy Copulatives^ in which the 
relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative conjunction : 
^rd^ DescriptiveSy in which an adjective is united with a substantive : 
4M, Numerals^ in which the first element is a numeral : bth^ AdverbialSf 
in which the first element is an adverb. 
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480. Dependent Compounds are qf six varieties, corresponding to 
the six oases of nouns by which dependence is expressed. 

(1) Accmativelj/ dependent Gomiponnds are very common ; the se- 
cond member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to which the first 
member stands in the relation of an accusative case. 

The following are examples of Tadbhavas : TflHU^I, Itt.^ 'oil-licker', 
*a cockroach'; eh6Uil€l (WT<5+^1^), *wood-borer', *a woodpecker'; 
I«ifl44K, 'a fowler*; YlQRRl^TT, ^butter-stealer' (an epithet of Krishna), 
Similar Tatsamas are ; — mmiT, * world-savior'; {MHIHI, *merit-discem- 
er'; ^CFWrm, 'life-giver'; ufafimq^l , 'purifier of the guilty'; ^nfirart, 
*cry for mercy'; vl^Tf?:, (inw+ W, § 51,) 'heart-ravishing'. 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a single 
letter or compound letter ; as, e.g., H, {8k. HT, *to protect,') in ilH, lit, 
*earth-protector', *a king'; or ^, {8k. ^, *to give',) in ipra'y 'pleasure 
giving'; or ^, {8k. V, 'to know',) as in ^«Jh|, 'all-knowing', etc. 

b. Compounds in which n?f, 'gone', is the last member, belong to 
this class ; but 7171 often appears to have lost its specific meaning, 
and implies mere connexion or proximity, without any suggestion of 
motion, as in the following from the Rdmdyan : ^i4lUllfl ^af^, 'water 
in the divine river'; ^hifl^llfl QCn, 'a flower lying in the hand'. 

c. The accusative member is occasionally last in the compound ; 
as, vrj^lfliR, 'destroyer of Mayan\ 

(2) Datively dependent Compounds are those in which the first word 
of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These are rare ; a common 
illustration is, UiiilJIfl, lit.^ 'having come for refuge^ 'a refugee'. 

(3) Instrumentally dependent Compounds are those in which the 
first stands to the second in the relation of the case of the agent. The 
last member of these compounds is always a Sanskrit perf. pass, par- 
ticiple. They are comparatively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most 
common are those in wbich ^RFI, (perf. pass. part, of 8k. ^, 'to do',) is 
the second member ; these are chiefly used in the titles of books : as, 
fmihrraapi ^ivnm, 'the Rdmdyan by Tulsi Dds\ 

(4) Ahlatively dependent Compounds are those in which the first 
word is related to the second as an ablative case. Examples are, of 
Tadbhavas; — t^fiw5P5IT, 'banishment'; of Tatsamas; — drt^riilTI, 'born 
of ignorance'; Tlllli^n, 'inlaid with jewels'; 9%fh!, 'void of wisdom'; 

im^m^ ^composed of the five {so. elements). 

83 
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Bern. It should be observed that many of tlie functions of the Sanskrit 
instrumental case are in Hindi assumed by the ablative ; so that many com* 
pounds which in Sanskrit would be classed as instrumentalhj dependent must 
be reckoned ahlatlvely dependent in Hindi. 

(5) Oenitively dependent Compounds are those in which the relation 
of the first member to the second is that of a genitive case. These 
are exceedingly common, both in poetry and in prose. As in other 
Tadbhava compounds, a long vowel in the first member is commonly 
shortened, and the laws of sandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhava compounds ; — ^wmff, (HRI + nftl,) *a millionaire', /*Y., 
*owner of a IdkV] IRH^, (m^ + «l^,) *a water-mill'; ^f^ra, *a 
stable (for horses)'; of Tatsamas; — ^WrHt, *Lord of the world'; 
tl^lTsrtir, 'water-fowl'; ^IWlU, lit.^ *a wood-woman^ t.e., *a puppet'; 
l.|ll«|iill, 'the story of Rdm\ 

a, m^, in the second place in these compounds, may often be ren- 
dered, 'because of; as, wn^, 'because of fear'; ^fX^^, ^because of 
affection'. 

h. These compounds are especially common in titles of persons ; as, 
U*Al6ifilA , 'Incarnation of virtue'; JJri^'ITil, 'lord of the milk-maids': 
and also in proper names; as, ilM^IW, liL^ 'feet of Mdm^; $A^tn, lit.y 
'servant of the goddess': also in the titles of books ; as, UifiJNK, 
'Ocean of love'; ^rarfsr^ira, 'sport of Braj\ etc., etc. 

c. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in which a 
numeral is the last member ; as, ehr^^lld, lit.^ 'a death-^/w', 'a orore 
of deaths'; TTnpnv, 'the three penances'; IT^n^, 'a thousand men'. 
Similarly is «hl^W^% to be explained in the compound, 4hl^^^ wIS^, 
'the beauty of countless Kdm Ders'. 

d. TW or TTV (^T^) occurs as the last member in many such com- 
pounds, denoting 'eminence' or 'superiority'; as, e,g.^ 44 Mil ^, 'the 
prince of sages'; nkmm, 'the chief of sacred places'; ^^j^^nr, 'the 
prince of the seasons', ».^., 'the Indian autumn'. 

e. In these compounds an adjective occasionally occupies the last 
place ; especially, dnn (^tnr), 'worthy', 'fit'; as, ^uifHiJIM, 'marriage- 
able'. 

(6) Locatively dependent Compounds are those in which the relation 
of the first word to the second is that of a locative case : as, HW5, Ut.^ 
'horse-mounted', 'a horseman'; Ull«li4i, 'dweller in heaven'; M(fm^ 
TOW, 'immersed in joy'; ¥mini, 'bow in hand'. Here we may note 
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©specially a large number of compounds in which W, *bom*, is the 
second member; as, HRrsr, lit.^ *the water-born', *the lotus'; fj^, 
'the twice-born\ t>., *a Brahman'; also others with « ; as, l^lliw, 
lit., *night- walker', *a demon'; ^iRfiR, 'aquatic animals'; and a few 
with If, 'going'; as, ^Wll (5m:+H}, 'moving in the atmosphere'^ 'a 
bird'. 

481. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Compounds is in 
the plural ; as, IWWTW, 'love to worshippers'; ^tW^^, 'friend of the 
afflicted'. 

482. Copuitilive Compounds include all compounds the relation 
between whose members might be expressed by a copulative conjunc- 
tion. Under this general class we may notice, especially^ 

(1) Complementary Copulative Compounds, in which the one mem- 
ber may be regarded as complenienting or supplementing the other* 
These ore the most common. Examples are; — *ii«iim, 'parents'; 
qi^lt^, 'food and drink'; lit., grain-water'; Tmigw, ^Rdm, and (his) 
younger brother, r.e., Lakshman, lit,^ Rdm- after-bom'. 

rt. Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled ; as, QRVVnt 
9^, *lo8s and gain'; iRrar (w:+flraT), lit,^ 'moveable-immoveable', 

i.e.y 'animate and inanimate'. 

b. Under this head also comes the common colloquial idiom in 
which a word is repeated, either with its initial letter omitted or an- 
other substituted, or with a different medial vowel, to denote indefi- 
nitely the remainder of a class. The repeated word gives a sense 
exactly equivalent to the Sanskrit ^fUlfif, or ^et cetera\ Examples 
are; — i^ ^, 'tents, etc.', /.tf., 'tents with all their appurtenances'; €h# 
#T#, 'horsee, etc.', as, e.g,, 'mules, donkeys, etc'.; Jftre QRTB, 'Aro5, etc'. 

(2) Reciprocal Copulatice Compounds are those in which two words 
of similar or identical meaning, are grouped together with a recipro^ 
cnl force. Often the second word is merely the feminine form of the 
first. Examples are; — «RfT Cirn, 'altercation'; WeST W3^, 'mutual 
beating'. Sometimes the two members of the compound difier in a 
radical letter only ; as, 9l#ra ^I#r9, 'neighbourhood'; ^THW^ ^JTUFI, 
'facing one another'. 

(3) Many other combinations occur which must be reckoned as 
copulative compounds ; but the second word seems to be added mere- 
ly for the jingle, and adds nothing to the first. The same varieties 
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of formation occur in these as have been mentioned under (1) and (2). 
Examples are ; — 9miT %nt, *well (and) sound'; dmr di^, ^groping'; 
9nW ^Kvft, 'whispering'; #ni WtW^ 'search'; W^ IT^RI, ^walk', 'beha- 
viour'; vm HTW, 'inquiry'. 

483. Observe that not only the postpositions, but the substantive 
inflection, is added only to the last member of a copulative compound; 
as, m n^ cftr, 'to ghosts and goblins'; flMililllJlflTl, 'to Lakshma% 
Mdm and Sitd, Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phrase from the Prem Sdgar : ^9 HJ) Ullf^ ^ ^U^m m^^m 
• . . .^ Wld^, 'all began, tying turbans and waistbands together, to 
pull at it'; so also in the Rdmdyan ; urd^HlwlWY Wfk^ 'be praises 
obstinacy and stupidity'. 

a. In the same way various suffixes, as aiT^, 9li|, etc., are sometimes 
attached to the last of a number of nouns, which are then to be re« 
garded as forming a copulative compound ; as, 9f fiW ^ ^ mm 
QRt QTW, ^that three- headed, nine-footed, six-handed creature'; f^SHf- 
vmvi 99 WT W^, 'regarding the whole world as pervaded by Sitd 
and Rdm^\ V«fl^<4Jl^$ll|llt| TQ^9 cr)^ ORTTinc, 'the creator (has) made 
the world to consist (both of; the animate (and) the inanimate, (of) 
virtue (and) of vice'. 

484. DescHptive Compounds are those in which an adjective or a 
word used adjeotively, is compounded with a substantive. In these 
the one member of the compound is predicated of the other. Exam- 
ples are ; — viwnjj^ (IW+ilJW), 'courteous'; Qfiracsr, 'ear-split', 'an 
ascetic with split ears'. Here come all compounds in which 9lfT, 
(for 9npv, 'great',) occupies the first place ; as, iliniTll, 'great sin'; 
vnrcra, 'great king'. Other illustrations are ; — ^^^199, ('having) 
little strength'; UidliBK, (UTiT+^ten), 'the supreme God'; HtU^W, 
'the middle world', t.«., 'the earth'; VJ?^) 'of much value', 'precious'. 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in which 
ar or od, ^excellent', follows a substantive as the second member of 
the compound ; as, ^nisia, 'noble sage'; ^^itci^^ 'excellent woman'. 
The qualifying member abo takes the second place in THiii^^^ 'mind 
defiled', 'unholy'; and regularly in compounds implying comparison ; 
as, ^AlM^l^y 'dark as the lotus flower'. 

h. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the adjective; 
especially, ^, (also 91?, ^ 9i^ or V9,) 'bad'; as in ig^V'n, 'a bad 
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dream'; QTrjfl, 'a bad son'; also ^ (Ghreek, eu)y 'well^ 'good'; as in 
^^tol%, *good society'; also 55, (JH, 5^), (Greek, rfw«), *bad'; as, ^[jhnr, 
'abuse'; J9^» 'orime'; J^5n, lit^ 'difficult to cross'. ^ has sometiiaeB 
an intensive force ; as in 9^^, 'a great distance'. 

Item. Regularly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit 
words ; but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Thus we 
have in the Rdmdyan, ^|^l99, 'the good master', and even, ^|VlTt?r m^, 
'the noble four brothers'. I have also noted, in poetry, ^[#TFCJ^, 
(5|+#iwfe,) 'well-opening'. 

c. A noun may supply the place of the adjective ; as, Tnirt9, iii.f 
the king-goose', the flamingo'. So explain such idioms as the 
following ; — UlliluO ^FJ WJH im THH, 'a king of Mathurd named 
Ahuk^\ where irrpR ^ITH is a descriptive compound, in which the 
proper name, ^ITJ^i, takes the place of the adjective. These might 
be termed oppositional compounds. 

d. Similar is the use of vn^ as the second member of compounds ; 
as in WITT^, lit.y *J3rahmdy the beginning'; ».e., ^Brahmd and the other 
godsy beginning with Brahmd^; ^^^nfr ^ra^, 'nectar and other kinds 
of food'. 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit and a Persian word meaning the same 
thing are coupled together, as in ?l«r «WI, 'the body'. 

485. Numeral Compounds are those in which the first member is 
a numeral ; as, fil^TO,*the three worlds'; ^V9^9, 'thousand-mouthed'; 
Vfiorv, 'a place where four roads meet'; tkfraTH, 'the five vital airs'; 
IRCri, 'a century'. 

486. Adverbial Compounds cure those in which the first member is 
an inseparable adverb or preposition ; as, 6.(7., compounds with inn : 
as, i|«lll€llV|y 'according to rule'; udtfF, (mn+BfR), 'as spoken', 'true': 
compounds with 9f , abbreviated to 9 ; as, ^ishm, 'with commentary'; 
mnm, 'with (his) younger brother'; and many others: as, llI^T^si, *every 
day'; nf^l^, 'a superintendent'. 

a. Here also may be noted compounds with the negative prefix, 
H^ (Greek, alplia privative). Id pure Sanskrit words, ^ becomes W 
before consonants, but in Hindi words of modem formation, ^ is 
used before both vowels and consonants. Examples are, of Sanskrit 
words; — %Rm (^+ Wfl,) 'without end'; ^ofm^ (^+Rw,) 'unlovable'; 
W^hir, HL, 'not-God', «>., 'created existence'; ^J$a, (^+til, Sk» fut. 
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pass, part..) 'not to be given'. Modem Hindi compounds are; — ^^RWI, 
(TO + ^TR,) 'unknown'; ^•lUIHfl, 'uncounted'; ^R979, *ill-fortune'; 
l|inP5, /iY., ^not so', 'other-like'. It is even compounded with a perf. 
part. ; as in ^RWi^, in the following : 111719 ^ WRTO^ ftl^TfT, 'the 
king awaked ere it was morning'; lit.y 'morning not having been'. 
(J^dm, B.) 

b. Under this head also include Ui^Ui, 'mutual', from W, 'other', 
reduplicated with a euphooio 9. 

487. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and yield no 
complete sense in themselves. Many others, although substantives, 
may also be used in an adjective sense ; in which case the adjective ter- 
mination T, is often added ; as, ijJl^m, 'gazelle-eyed'; Kl^hdHi, 'having 
a voice like the cuckoo'. But this T is often omitted, and the com- 
pound is need in its original form ; as, fl^JCKV, *cloud-colored'; HTOT, 
'having the form of a man'. 

Bern. These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met with in 
poetry, as the predicates of an implied relative clause ; of which the copula, 
usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. Examples of 
this construction will be found on almost every page of the Rdmdyan, 

a. The word IW, 'form', at the end of compounds, often has the 
sense of 'of, 'consisting of; as, WTlTOu ^IJK, 'sea of error'. But some- 
times it may be rendered literally ; as, Hi^UlsTi, ^Sari in the form 
of man'. 

488. Anomalous compounds are formed with W^ and ^RlT; as, ^nf^ 
m^, mere bone'; $«n«W, 'another country'. Jxi or xi^ is added to 
nouns to form compounds denoting 'manner'; as, 9%tieNfi HW^, 'words 
with wisdom'; ^fxrg^, *loving', 'kindly'. 

489. Compound words are themselves often compounded with other 
words or with other compounds, thus forming Complex Compounds. 
Examples are ; — TCTO^^R, 'food of six flavors'; a descriptive, involv- 
ing a numeral compound; ^WTSTOTRWrre^, *dwellers in air, on earth, and 
in water'; a locative compound, involving a copulative of three mem- 
bers ; wryiPccnft, lit,, 'sunbeams- water', i.e., *the mirage'; sfxinil^nJC, 
(TRIT+Wirer+UT), 'bearing various weapons'; an ace. dep. oomp., 
used descriptively, in which the aco. member, ^MIUQ, is itself a 
descriptive compound. In the Prem Sdgar, we have the anomalous 
quad compound, ^n ih ftRTRut, for i)l<KIHII^M^. 
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a. In the Rdmdyan and other poetry, we find complex compounds 
of great length ; as, ^FlipnTO^JgnT^lW^, 'cleanser of the filth from 
the beautiful mirror of the human soul*; an accusatively dependent, 
involving four genitively dependents and a descriptive ; «14(I94I«I^^ 
Hfl^iimq , 'having (their) nails and teeth, rocks and great trees as 
weapons'. 

£em. Sucb long componnds are often explicable by beginning with the 
last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. They are in imitation of 
Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the postpositions are 
commonly preferred even for short phrases. Still, in prose, compounds of 
simple form are preferred, when the two ideas are conceived of as one com- 
pound whole ; as, nuil^, 'worshipper of the Lord'; ^KVTW^W 5F^ BRUT, *the 
story of the rape of Ushd'', T^H^, 'one who has subdued the senses'. 

490. As remarked §480(5) the laws of sandhi are always neglected in all 
Tadbhava compounds, and very often, in compounds formed with Tatsamas also. 
Thus, e.g., we find, fUfUI^I, *the will of Hari\ for f Da§^| ; If44^UH, 'hail- 
stones', for fkillUM ; miWIHi, 'distracted with fear', for HQTTR. occ, etc. 

491. In poetry, the parts of compounds are often inverted ; as, e,g,y 
unTuS^f lit, J 'joined with judgment', i.e,^ 'discreet', for Sk. foracROTR; 
f)H*4M, 'deprived of the jewel', for HNIllil; irnTRiR, 'destroyer of 
Mayan\ for HHHW^^; fif^raftl, 'every day', for wftlfif^; foiRif^ra^, 
^deprived of judgment'. 

492. Before leaving this subject it is important to observe that a 
large number of Sanskrit words used in Hindi, are compounds formed 
with various prepositions. 

The following list contains the most important : — 

(1) ^iftl, 'beyond'; as in ^nri|9f|, lit^ *beyoud end*, 'infinite*. 

(2) ^bRj, 'above', 'over'; as in ^TiIIiTh , *a ruler'. 

(3) ^R. 'after'; as in HHH, lit.y 'after-bom', 'younger'; also with nouns, as 
in ^SR^npl, 'daily'. 

(4) W*?TT, 'within'; as in ^T^iQRTW, 'the internal sense', the heart'. 
(^) ^ni, 'away', — usually implies detraction ; as in mUAII^, 'blame'. 

(6) wir, 'to*, 'towards'; as in ^ITHVRf, 'desired*, 'chosen*. 

(7) Wl, 'down', — often implies disparagement; as, mmill, 'bathing', 
^VRnRi (also JhTR,) the opposite of ir^, 'vice', 'demerit'. 

(8) ^iiT, 'to*, 'towards*; as in ^n^lS^, *a mirror'. With the derivatives of 
If^, (and also HT and ^,) 'to go', ^ reverses their meaning ; as in iniRI'^, 
'coming', contrasted with Tfini^ 'goiug'; so in the verb W«IT^ 'to come', from 
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(9) B^, (^, ^W, etc.,) 'up'; as in V?n||, 'born'; f^gjTV, 'pronunciation'; so 
also in ^3«|T (Sk. ^Pf+^VT) Ut., 'to stand up', 'to rise*. 

(10) ^ni, 'to', 'down*, 'under'; as in ^uHfl^. 'prepared', lU., 'stood under*. 
It often gives a depreciative sense; as in ^mfFi, 'ridicule', from m, 'to laugh*. 

(11) ^, 'down', (in contrast with ^H,) fts in |4|4|H4, 'the conclusion (in 
Logic)'; PIUW, 'subduing'. 

(12) HIT (f^« PI, etc.y) 'out', commonlj has the effect of a negative; as in 
p|l9i<j|4H, 'without blame*; fif^Til, 'without fault'. 

(I'd) xSky 'around'; as in uliHK^, 'an attendant', lU., 'a walker around'. It 
often has merely an intensive force ; as in llTcUi^, 'completely filled*. 

(1^) V} 'before', — hence often indicates superiority ; thus, irePPV, 'chief; ndflf 
'effort', etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable; as in nm (Hi- mil) 
'obtained*. 

(15) Bin, 'against', 'towards', 'back again'; as in ulfieilj^, 'a respondent*; 
nffnX^, 'recompense'. 

(1^) Ici^ 'apart', often denotes 'negation*, 'separation', 'distinction*, etc; as 
in foAni, 'separation'; ^3[Sn, 'discrimination'; mi ^fil+^), 'profitless', 'vain*. 

(17) ^, 'with', (opposed to ftl); as in ^§9nr, 'conjunction'; if^m, 'fight- 
ing^, 'war*. But often its force is imperceptible. 

a. Two or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and other words 
are also compounded with nouns in Hindi. Most common are the negative par- 
ticles § and JK (;6^ ); »8 i^i «hRm, 'without work'; JK flftw, 'not present*. 



CHAPTER X. 

Adyebbs, Peepositions, Conjunctions 

AND Interjections. 

I. Adverbs. 

493. The tables on the next two pages exhibit a series of 
adverbs formed from the five pronominal elements noted 
ati?. 109. 

494. (1) Of the temporal adverbs, all which contain a labial vowel or conso- 
nant, have arisen from the combination of the Sanskrit noun, vdd (H. her), 
'time*, with one of the pronominal elements. The forms containing d^ are con- 
nected with the Sanskrit series formed with the suffix dd, as given in the table. 
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Table XVIII : Pronominal Adverbs. 
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M. 
Me, 

Bh, 

Sk. 

n.H 

B. 

M, 

Me, 
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Av. 
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Bh, 
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Bun. 

8k, 



Prox, Bern, 



W,T^,^,il. 






Rem, Demonat. 



>> 



^Sm. 



n 5> 



Wanting, 



H^t, *here'. 



^, ^, ^, «i. 



Wanting, 



99 



» 



99 



J> 



99 



Relatite, 



^, ra, (n). 



, *when'. 



^id, ^, IRf 



wrt, 'there'. 

«t, OT.t 



^^,^IT,^OT. 






V^. 






vrat.f 



inisri.d^TR. ^nfrt, ^rfeif . 



^,irt,i?i^.(( 



'«^,w.1I 



'«. *. '^- ^'°'' 



^1^, *where'. 



TWI. 






Correlative. 



fl, T?f. 



?W, 'then'. 



nfi, *there' 



Interrog, 



9i, HR. 



, *when\ 






iw .omLoh^i- 



5W1. 



T?lfl. 



» 



Wanting, 



Relat, used. 



>5 » 






CFlt, Vhere'. 



99 






1P5I. 



?r5i. 






* Also, in the Saharanpiir districfc, g^^. f Kumdoni completes tbe series after 
the same analogy, thus ; ^, ^^ SRt. tBhoJpuri uses the same series, only omitting 
the first nasal. || The ^ in this series is very peculiar, but my Pundit insists upon 
it. ^ In Hindi, ^pf, also, occurs, but is probably connected rather with l||ft, etc. 

34 
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Table XVIII, Concluded : Pronominal Adverbs. 
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Relative, 
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T, i, % V. 


^, ^, #r, 81. 


^, ftl, (H.) 


w, ih. 


W, ftli. 




H.H 


'hither'. 


BUT, B^, 

*thither\ 


ther'. 


ther'. 


therP'. 


CTION. 


Me. 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


ii![^?i ^ 


4«IIJ«. 




R. 


^*n.» 


^ftr^^. 


d9^. 


ftf '^. 


W wf. 




Bh. 


'J'Wtj^.t 


4^iy H^. f 


d^w, ift. 


fi*5i, ^. 


^«^<, ft^. 




H.E 


4 'thus'. 


)i^ anting. 


^. w. 




^, *how?'. 




B. 


^t, 9t. 


dt, St, A. 


it, ^, ftm. 


^j^Wt, 
^, Ht. 


wA, wt. 


■ 


M. 


^, fnt. 


t- 


fw. 


i2e/(?^. ws^flf. 


ftRil^. 


< 


Me. 


^Ni^, ^fin. 


QiToh^., ^ri^. 


«Veh4, ^R^. 


99 99 


*fthi,^«ri. 




O.P. 


TTR. 


Wanting. 


hsiTii, 


feftl. 


ftnii. 




Sk. 


iptr^. 


a 




?11IT. 


Wf5- 



* Also qri^ and i^nt : ^ is also employed for 8^. f I^r. Fallon gives 
the following additional variants of ^niT, v^iz. ; in the east, w, ^^, ^, w, 
^^t, IPW, ^ITT, 8m ; in the west, ^ and imk : and also the following 
similar variants of HWC; in the east, ng, ^f^, ^rij, ^, ^9^^ idr^n, f«rt; 
and, in the west, ^^ or ^K?^. Analogous forms probably exist for the other 
adverbs of this series. 
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(2) Of the adverbs of place, all oontaining t are to be connected with the 
Sanskrit series in tra. All the other forms, in hdn, fhe, iai^ eta, as will be 
evident from comparison, have arisen bj common phonetic processes from the 
combination of the pronominal elements with the 8k. loc. sing, sthdne, from 
sthdna, 'place'. 

(3) The adverbs of manner, in the first three dialects noted, are to be con- 
nected with an old series in tham, of which Sanskrit has preserved only ittham^ 
'so', and haiham, 'how'. The y which appears in the relative, correlative and 
interrogative adverb, presupposes a weakening of the a of the pronominal 
base to i, giving, e.g., hi for ka, and thus, hiiham. The remaining processes are 
evident. The Mewap suffixes, kar and gd, I would derive from the Sanskrit 
verbal roots, kf{, *to do', and gam, *to go*. 

495. The emphatic suflix, it or ^, may be added to any of 
the adverbs in the table. But if is commonly substituted 
for the final wi of the series in if. 

Examples are; — wt (^wnft), 'immediately'; fwt (?iwt), •just then'; 
wit (Wilt), *ever'; Hff, (rarely, Hf! it,) 'just here'; wsff, 'anywhere', 
^somewhere'; wSf, 'just as'. 

a. The dialects similarly add l, «, or ^; as, e,g.j Br. iin,=:init; 
«R^,=QRft; ciirtw,=c|^; eireft, and in the Rdmdyai^j wv,=«fi^ and 
%<l^,=tfift; At. ^hY,=^ra9t, etc., etc. 

496. Inasmuch as these adverbs are virtually substan- 
tives, they may be followed by postpositions, thereby ex- 
pressing yet other variations of the adverbial idea. 

Examples are ; — with %, 'from': W» %, 'henceforth'; mi %, 'since'; 
^sm %, 'since when P'; n^ %, 'hence'; QfYf %, 'thence'; ?ct1 %, 'whence ?'; 
with ^ : ?ct1 eftr, 'to what place P'; with WT : Wl eiJT, 'of the present 
time'; ?ct1 ^IiT, 'of what place P'; with ?WI, or ?1^PR, #, etc. : ^!W ?WI, 
*till now'; Wl OTi, 'till when', 'as long as'; fm fWF, 'so long'; 9i«| ?W|, 
'how long ?'; iTft fW, 'as far as this', 'to this degree'; ?!f! OTi, 'thus 
far'; 5Rft TOJ, «how far ?'. 

a. These postpositions may also be added to some of the intensive 
forms ; as, mit %, 'from this very time'; irff 5RT, *of this very place'; 
QRft %, 'from some place', etc. 

497. Various other modifications of the radical meaning of 
these adverbs, are expressed by their repetition and combi- 
nation. 
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(1) Some of them may be repeated to express unitersalify, distri" 
bution, or indefinite repetition ; as, WSi ^rai, 'whenever', followed by fW 
TOI in the correlative clause ; ^fi ^wt, 'where ver^ regularly follow- 
ed by ?wt OTt ; ^wt wft, 'sometimes'; ^RW^ ^ri^, 'in some few places'. 

(2) The relative may be combined with the corresponding indefi- 
nite adverb to express indefiniteness ; as, ira 5inft, 'whenever'; ^wt ^Ipfti 
^wherever'. 

(3) Or the negative particle, «f, may be interposed between two 
cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of indefiniteness ; as, ^rei f 
?Wl, 'now and then'; IJW^ «f siwft, 'at some time or other'; ^RilT ^. ^sSf^ 
*8onlewhere or other'. 

498. For the pronominal adverbs of manner, ^, etc., the oblique 
forms of the pronominal series, ^^, etc., ( Table XI, ) are often 
employed. 

a. The Sanskrit ?raw,=q, *so', occurs in poetry in Sanskrit phrases, 
chiefly in the formula, ^TOTT^, 'let it be so'. 

b. The 3rd sing. oont. fut. ^BTT^, of W^^, 'to wish', before pronom- 
inal adjectives is equivalent to an indefinite adverb ; as, fn% nH?RT 
W€\ tr, 'howsoever great it be'. 

499. Besides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Very many of these, indeed, 
are, in fact, old locative cases of nouns. The following 
lists will be found to comprehend the most common. 

(1) Adverbs of Time : as, mt^, {Sk, ^.) 'before'; Dial. rnnH, TOTTir, 
WIT, inft, ^; W^, {Sk. ^ToCr,) *to-day'; Dial, ^ni, ^, wvm, ^nWQfT ; 
mm, (Sk. ^5W,) 'yesterday', 'to-morrow'; Dial CRra, qsiT^I, ehiUrf 
(W. forms); ?Plf^, 'at dawn', 'early'; fpn, nCT, {Sk. pres. part, from 
«5,) 'immediately';?!^, {Sk. rq-^Tsr^,) 'three days ago', or *tliree 
days hence'; Dial. WR^ft, HT^, nit, fiftt; «!T^, {Sk. ?+13BTO,) *four 
days ago', or 'four days hence'; Dial, swltt, ^^ sfti; xi^, (^Sk. 
V[nm%) 'the day before yesterday', or *the day after to-morrow'; Dial. 
W^, qHt, fftt; fif^T^, {Sk. PH-^,) 'at last'; fim, fiffU, {Sk. MHUj .) 'con- 
stantly'; ^H^, {Sk. Jnm.) 'after', 'afterwards'; Dial, q)^, ftr^T^, Tm^ \ \ 
finnVT, m#, mil, m^ ; THiT or ^, 'again'; Dial. Vftrfr, Sfjft,* «l^, also 



•This is really a conjunctive participle, from ^^KHI or nT<n, *to.return\ 
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TO, jSf, (Sk. TO5); ^, <at break of day'; sntOH, {Sk. wtcnr,) 're- 
peatedly'; ^S^, {Sk, 9+3hii4I^, fem. gen, sing.,) *early', 'betimes*. 

a. The following are dialectic ; ^nH, 'hitherto'; ^9ir), (SA:. ^+«FT^,) 
'early'. 

b. Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are used adverb- 
ially in Hindi, the following are among the most common, Ws. ; certain 
compounds with the affix TT, as. ^^fnn. 'once'; ^OTT, ^?shT. 'always'; and, 
with the suffixes ftlH and W^. ^\^\\^H and ^FTini, 'sometimes', also 
•perhaps'; flfSRra, ?!7^W, 'instantly'. 

(2) Adverbs of P/r?c^ : ^RW, (Sk. ^Sl^m,) 'elsewhere'; iH^lid, {SL 
9l+%Zj) and 5ft. DM. iftrand^, 'near'; HR, (S/:. qft,) 'over', 'across'; 
lire, 'near'. Dial. W^ and nrftf ; and reduplicated, ^rre lire, 'on both 
sides', 'all around'; ift, {Sk. vft,) 'on that side'; eft, (Sk, ^raft,) 'on that 
side'; crnTOTT, snrqTT, 'on both sides'; wftpc, (Sk. WTW^,) 'without'; ift?R, 
{Sk, WRI?0 'within'. WfH, 'before', and ^i#, 'behind', are also used 

as adverbs of place. 

a. The following Sanskrit adverbs occur, formed with the suffix 
% Hz. ; W^ni, 'elsewhere'; ^^^R^, 'in one place'; ^^, 'everywhere'. 

(3) Adverbs of Mann^ : ^WR5R, 'suddenly'; Vtih, (imp. 2nd plur. 
of m'l'!!,) 'so to speak', 'as it were'; Br, ^IT^, W^ ; in Rdm.^ ^, 
^ntitist ; iK, {Sk, isrf?!,) IHal. US; also, 9li3 US (H3 Sk. past. act. part. 
q^H?,) 'quickly'; 3tw, reduplicated intensive form, ihu ^W, (S^. 
root, 15IT,) 'exactly'; $aV, (S/:. ?8I, 'fate'.) 'perchance'; \ift, (Sk, root TST,) 
'slowly'; T5TO5, (SA:. W+TO?,) 'very'; ^^15I, («>&. fRT,) 'on foot'; wpi, 
(iSA:. WJ,) 'much', 'very', (for Dial, forms, riVfc § 255 ;) dJF, (SA*. SlF,) 
•quickly'. Dial. dflT; HT^, (imp. 2nd plur. of I4IHHI.) 'as*, 'so to speak'. 
Dial, WT^, wnri, ing; '^nnrirc, (SA-. ^.) 'incessantly'; ^fl, (SA. ^ro,) 
'truly', intensive form, ^TOU ; €?l, 'freely', 'gratis'; intensive form, 
W^, Dial, ^ftf; tl^, 'gently'; Dial. tl^. 

a. The following are dialectic : G, W^ or miVT, 'quickly', and 
vmt, 'slowly'; ^fe, {Sk. ^.) 'very', 'extremely'; and in the Rdmdyan^ 
«R, (Sk. n^.) 'rather'. 

6. The conjunctive participle ^Sty of 5IPRT, 'to do', is often used ad- 
verbially, for 'as'; thus, fsm H^ TO^ CRPC ^^, 'I will count my birth 
as having borne good fruit'. Similar is the use of the Braj form, ^ ; 
thus, W^ ^g^m ^ ^ HT^, 'they regard the man Krishna as a god'. 

c. The following Sanskrit words are commonly used as adverbs of 
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manner: «9PFRm, ^suddenly'; mftf, *very*; WUm^ 'infinitely'; uRsm, 
•more'; ^rih?;, (abl. sing.,) ^id esf; HPI^, (for Sk. instr. sing. WWf ,) 
*weir, 'happily'; %sm, 'only'; liliHIi, 'incessantly'; in^Bn, 'mutually'; 
(§ 486, b,) inn, 'as'; miT, 'so'; ipiT, 'in vain'; ift^, 'quickly'; ^W^, lit.^ 
'born with', hence, *naturally*, 'easily'; ^FH, 'truly', Sanskrit adverbs 
formed with the suffix HT, denoting 'distribution', 'kind', occasionally 
occur, as, in the Rdmdt/an, mwan, 'of nine kinds. 

c. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle X9, 'like', which approx- 
imates the nature of an affix, and always follows the word to which 
it refers ; as, ^t^R ^TBI, 'like the servants of Hari\ 

(4) Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. The common affirma- 
tive adverb is wf> 'yes'; Bun, ^ and ^ ; east of Biindelkhand, often 
ftr. 'toV, 'truly', is also very common in affirmation. The negative 
adverbs, are «f, Iff and im, 'no', 'not'. Of these, iW is regularly 
used with the imperative only ; 5|ff, never with the imperative ; if, 
with any part of the verb. 

a. Dialectic variations are; — for«rff, Br. ^nfil, ^fTHf, «l!^, wSw, fTl^; 
in the Mdm., «IT9, «vni ; modern eastern form, llfipr, pronounced ndhina. 
Other variations are, ^11^, sfflf and sftB * For ?Tff, Kanauji has ^iftl 
and 7l?i^. But in eastern Hindis V9Pi is always used for il?f, and, like 
that, with the imperative only. Variants of f^, are ^IR and fvj. 

h, fd, 'indeed'. Dial. ^, fRT or fW, is common. In the Rdmdyan, 
i3t, is occasionally used with a similar force, usually with ^W ; as^ 
mrdf ; or sometimes nii precedes ; as, Tifii^f or CfiVdf . 

c. Yarious Sanskrit nouns and adjectives cure also used in affirma-^ 
tions ; as, ^Rim, 'certainly', Rdm.^ ^osm ; Wr^S^, 'without doubt'; 
fsn^PI, 'assuredly'; Dial, fifrt, wrt, filwW, etc. 

500. Here may be also noted the occasioual use of the particles nm, 'noT?'f 
and ^^, thus'. In Hindi prose these are never used except at the beginning 
and the end of narratives. Thus, at the beginning of the Frem 8dgar, we have 
^ra ^R^ Wtvi, 'now the beginning of the story'; and at the end of each 
chapter, we find the particle ^fTfl, which is scarcely capable of translation, bnt 
is similar in force to the marks of quotation in English. In Sanskrit, ^^ 
wa8 always written at the end of a citation ; and traces of this usage are found 
in Hindi poetry. Thus, in the Rdmdyan, T1%YIT fium ^ wff Vlk ; where 
iifti is, by sandhi, for ^ ^ri?f, and we may literally translate, *Holy writ. 



* Tor the derivation of these forms, vide § 372. 
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saying No, has sung bis greatness' ; ^fn after 91 simply marks the negative 
as the word, not of the writer, but of *Holy writ.'* So also, in prose, tliH, as 
the first member of the compoand ^fl||U(, refers to the nonn or nouns imme- 
diately preceding ; as, ^T^H ilJlF IffHrRr, *Brahmd, Mahesh, etc*. 

501. The following Persian and Arabic words occur now and then 
as adverbs in modern Hindi : — (1) Per8. W^ or^R^, 'quickly'; snTfT, 
(plur. of ;0, time',) 'often'; irni7, 'perhaps', vulg.y WVPX and ^nw ; 
W9m (*'i4b«*) ^always', mlg.^ iFftn and 1^ ; (2) Arab. VX^^m. {^^) 
^certainly', 'indeed', vulg. ^FSIff; ^IT« 8R (^^la.), 'especially'; m^m 
(ioSi), *only'; ftw^g, (J^^), 'altogether'; Hl^, (^), 'namely', 'that is 
to say'. 

502. Some adverbs and nouns compounded form useful adverbial 
phrases ; examples are ; — ^itR CFft, 'elsewhere'; wft «rff, 'never'; uft 
Hft, 'slowly', 'easily'; sffYfh, 'else', t.c, '(if) not, then'. For irff ^, 
we find in the Rdmdyany «nBi7I, «l?2, «R1 and ^17!^ ; f^ also occurs, for 
qot irf, 'how not P'. 

503. Many adjectives, especially such as denote quantity or quality, 
are used as adverbs ; as, ^nw and ITOT, 'well', ('good') ; ^f¥T, 'a 
little'; WT, (*great',) 'very'. 

504. Conjunctive participles are very often equivalent to English 
adverbs; as, ^IRii, 'knowingly'; ^1^, 'together'; etc. Here we may 
also note the use of 9i^, conj. part, of QR^fT, with nouns, adjectives 
and numerals, forming adverbial phrases ; as, i|irv?l 9R[^, 'labori- 
ously'; g^W wA, 'chiefly'; Wi ^« wA, *singly'; ^ ^ wA, 'with 
face downwards'. Further illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

505. Finally, we may here notice the particle i^, which 
may be placed after any word to render it emphatic. It 
may sometimes be rendered by ^jiist*, *very', or some simi- 
lar word ; often, however, its force can only be expressed 
by a stress of the voice. 

a. After the pronouns nw and fVW, and often after dr and %, 9^ be- 
comes ^, and is written as a part of the pronoun ; thus, Qf^, 'this very'; 
a^, 'that very', etc. For its usage with pronominal plurals, see §202. 

*The meaning of the passage is, that the Ved^ while attempting to set 
forth the greatness of Rdm, declares that it had not yet done so ; i^ that 
his greatness was ineffable. 
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Examples are ;— 5i nw <8Rf?n ¥1 W, 'I was in the very act of saying 
this'; $T^ W^. *ju8t two came' ; Sft ^W €t Qlf I i, 'I have only one 
horse' ; ^^ ^ U^ ^[m «ra^, *he said this very thing'. 

b. For ^ or ^, Braj also has tj or ^. The final ^ or ^ is often 
shortened, and AmiM'dr is occasionally added. In one instance in 
the Rdmdi/an (Utt. K,) ^ is hardened to a ; thus, %r ?R g 1 ^WT^, 
'that which the very mind contains not'. In colloquial Marwari, ^^ 
and H are used instead of ^; thus, I5l|,=?iiy; OTW wdT,=^3^ ^ 
ram; ^rsf $T,=<5I1^ OT, etc., etc. 
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PREPOSITIONS, 

506. With the exception of those particles, more precise- 
ly termed ^po^^positions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cases of nouns, and a very 
few other words, Hindi possesses no words of a strictly pre- 
positional character. The words which, for the sake of 
convenience, are enumerated below, as the equivalents of 
the English prepositions, are really substantives in the obi. 
sing. Many of them as, e.g.y q^, m^y etc., actually occur in 
the nom. sing., vhgr, ^btw^h. etc. ; and when in the obi. sing., 
they not unfrequently are themselves followed by postpo- 
sitions, as ^, HT, etc. In virtue of this their substantive 
character, they require the noun they modify to be in the 
inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, and therefore 
require the preceding genitive in ^. The few feminines are 
noted in the list, and of course inflect a preceding qrt to ^. 
Many w^ords which have been enumerated as adverbs, are 
also used as propositions and will therefore be found in the 
following lists. 

507. The following take the noun either with or without 
the postpositions. In the latter case the noun must take 
the oblique form : — 

Tl^ [Sh fm,) 'beneath', Br. ?n:, ?l^; UTT, 'across'; vm, mRdm. n^, 
mf^, mni, *near', *to'; ^^, Mdr, in#T, 'behind', 'after'; vm or ftl^n, 
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{Sk. ftWT,) Sr. ftw, ftw; *«, {8k and W. Hindi, ftw,) 'between', 
^ainong'; ^ffir, (SA;. ^ifiTTVT,) Br, mthi, 'for the sake of; ^, (iS*. 9^, 
'with',+lP5[, *to go*)) 'with'; 55^, Hogether with*, ^npi, 'with', prop- 
erly a Sanskrit adjective) is used as the last member of a oompoimdi 
as, M tfl^ft, 'with love'; but it also appears as a postposition^ as, 
9nrf^ ^fwn, 'with the oarriages^ 

a, Jtm is also used as a noun ; e.g.f in the Rdmdi/a^^ ^^^sntj wfT|| 
HWT, 'adorn (her) on every side\ 

508. The following commonly require the preceding 
noun to take the genitive postposition, eiz. : — 

uril, 'before'; fTO trm, 'around\ 'on both sides'; «qt, {8k. wft,) 
Mar. «qi, (§ 144,) 'over', 'above'; fipf, {8L fif^,) 'towards'; 5TO, 
(Sk. ^, 'a door',) 'through', 'by means of; iH^d, 'near'; hHI, {8k. 
^itfl,) 5;*. nt^, 'under'. (The Qarhwali form, fil^, inflects the preced- 
ing substantive as a true postposition ; afi, ^ 7MT I^l^l, 'under this 
tree'.) ift, 'near'; IRI^, %^, 'instead of; WTfT or vrff^, 'without'; 
^tm, 'within' ; mi, (perf. part, of *ITtm,) 'in consequence of, 'be« 
cause of; ftiS, (perf. part of ^t'lT,) 'for', JT. ^, ^, ^R, Bhag, ^n^, 
ftnrt, r. #^, #^; W, 'with'; ^n^, *in front of, Br. 9TVQt, ^5fT*|, 
5Bwi?, %i%, %tff, ifar. IT^. «IT%, 'like', lequires the preceding gen- 
itive to take the fern. form. 

a. HM\Hy 'equal to', 'like', commonly requires the genitive with tife; 
but I have noted an instance in which it is made to agree in gender 
with the noun to which it refers ; thus, ^ WT^W eft ^TOTf , 'a woman 
like a mother'. 

509. Dialectic are the following :— JT. etc., «Ri|, 'to', 'near',=:H. H. 

Vm; this often takes the preceding noun in the oblique form without 
a postposition ; ^T, {Sk ^9i;^0 'with'; in the Ram,, 9^9, {Sk. ^T^,) 
'like'; und, 5|irft,=WTtir, 'for', *by reason of; wal, 'for', 'in consider- 
ation of; in eastern Hindi, eft,:=i^w, 'for'; Mar. #^, 'below'. 

510. It is to be noted that in Rajputana, these words which in High Hindi 

are used with the gen. as postpositions, are oflen construed as predicative 
adjectives, and made to agree with the subject of the sentence in gender 
and number. Thus, ^ T^ m^ fe^T ^,=rH. H. q^ ^ q^ ^^ ^^ «he ia 
seated behind me'; but, ^ nt Xfl^ 9t^ 9, 'she is seated behind me', where 
standard Hindi would also have f|^ q^. Compare the remarks concerning 

^dt, § Hi- 
ss 
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. 611. The following Sanskrit words, among others, are often used 
in Hindi in a prepositional sense:— WHW, 'after'; ^l^^TC, *aooording 
to'; 4U<I^, *after'; mtm, *for', because of; ^imm, *on aooount of; 
fisRj^r, (oftener firsy,) and TotNt, *contrar7 to', ^against'; fimn or Riqif, 
also ftw, *in respect to', 'about'; whi, 'near'; ig, vuly. ^, «by rea- 
son of. 

512. The following Persian words are often used in modern Hindi 
as prepositions: — ^WT, * within'; nry, 'about', 'around'; ^npr^ (^^y)f 
*near'; vulg. in the Doab, «nihl, in the Himalayas, srahli ; m^m ffem.j 
takes IR^,) 'concerning'. 

513. The following Arabic words are ako much used as preposi- 
tions by Hindf-speaking people : — wsm {sj>)»), 'instead of; f^ETm^ 
(vJls.), 'contrary to', 'against'; wK {y^.), 'without'; «l^, 'in exchange 
for'; «mre (^l^), 'by reason of; «T^ (j^), 'after'; ft^if, 'without'; 
^s^nqOT {^\y), vulg, wnili?!, 'accordiog to'; OTER (Jl?-!;), for'; ^^m, 'for', 
'by reason of; IotT, 'except', 'besides'. 

a. The following are feminine, and require aft with the preceding 
noun :— ^nrm (y^^), 'for', 'for the sake of; HTW (o^b), 'towards'; 
«T^ (c;^)> *like', 'in the manner of; iHUrl (*i>^), 'concerning'. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

514. Copulative conjunctions are the following : — 

^, {8k. WK,) 'and'; Br. ^, ^re, St, 0. P. TOR, Bhag. Sr ; d, 
'also', Dm/, ift ; ftnc, 'again', moreover'. For W^, 'also', the Sanskrit 
^iRl, sometimes with elision of ^,jTir, is used in poetry only, q^sij, 
also tR and ijR, is used for filR in eastern Hindi. 

515. The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
TO?3, {Sk. HT+g,) *hut'; qr, {Sk. irt,) Br. «, *yet'; w^, (^;fe. 
WW,) *but', *nay\ 

a. But the common people in the N. W. P. very commonly use the 
Arabic ^foR^f, for irng, 'but'; and the Arabic irf^, (also, vtdg.^ mP^n 
and «l^,) for srw, which latter is never used by the common people* 
Equally rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit fer^,=TR5g, 'but'. The Persian TOR, 'but', 'except', is often 
used by Urdu-speaking Hindoos. 

516. The Disjunctive conjunctions are ot and ^ram, W. 
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The Arabic m is often preferred to these by the common 
people in the N. W. P. The negative disjunctives, 'nei- 
ther', *nor*, are expressed by repeating the negative parti- 
cle ^ with each successive clause. 

a. Br is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in alternative 
questions ; as, WT WW ^n#7t fts ^wfy *will you go or not ?\ The 
Sanskrit nft^, ^or firai,) *or', is occasionally found in literature. 

b. The 3rd sing. cont. fut. W^, of Wfir, •to wish', is often used 
disjunctively in two successive clauses for 'whether*. . . .*or'; as, w^ 
wm in9 ^ ^n3, 'whether he come or not'. For the second in9, imw 
may be used. 

c. The interrogative ciVT, similarly repeated with nouns, must also 
be rendered 'whether*. . . .'or'; as, mi ^ Wtl TOT, 'whether men or 
women'. 

517. The Conditional conjunctions are unr (Sk.) or ^anr, 
and, much more commonly, dr, *if *, Dial, m and ^. The 
Persian mat is sometimes used for dr by Hindoos familiar 
with Urdu. 

518. The Concessive conjunctions are ftr, *then*, 'indeed', 
iRTHi, 'although', and fnnni, 'nevertheless'; both irorq and 
fmmi are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, dr. . .nt is used for irofq, 
and ^ or ?|wt, for frorfa; as, dr wn g* fvm jft «5t ^, etc., 
'even though you should forsake me, yet', etc. 

a, Dialectic variations are, for HT, Br. ^, in Rdm. ?l^ and ft ; for 
Jm^^, Earn. iRfKI, ^S^ft, Br, ^np ; for fnnfii, ^m^ ; for ftnft, Br. ftrw. 

b, wii, sometimes followed by m in the same clause, is often equi- 
valent to 'although'; W, 'yet', may then introduce the consequent 
clause. Thus W^ «IW wS trji A ¥T#, 'oven though he should kill 
me'; w8 WRI ^«l WRH T^, UT wA T%, 'though property all go, but 
virtue remain', frrtl may be thus used for W^. 

c, vrnrra {Pem.), 'although', is only heard from Urdu-speaking 
Hindoos. 

519. The Causal conjunctions are m, 'for', and cirffti, 'be- 
cause', JBr. «ni^, m^, and vrtw. The Sanskrit noun, ?ktt9, 
^reason'; is also used as a causal conjunction,='because'. 
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520. The common Illative conjunction is ^, 'then*. After 
dr in the protasis^ % is also often used in an illatiye sense ; 
as, 91 dr wm dr ^ vmr qfm, 'as he has come, I shall there- 
fore have to go*. Under other conditions, the ahl. sing, of 
the prox. dem. pron., iw , viz.^ ^^ %, Br. nvk, has the force of 
the illative 'therefore*. 

621. The Final conjunctions are fe, 'that*, and, more 
emphatic, the abl. sing, of the relative pronoun, Bi^, 'in 
order that'. 

a. No negative final conjunotion exists ; its plaoe is supplied by the 
8rd sing. cont. fut. of the substantive verb, with a negative before^; 
as, «l tr ^ or ^^ 1 ^ ^. The Persian nTftli,=ftra%, belongs rather 
to Urdu than to Hindi. 

INTERJECTIONS AND ENCLITICS. 

622. Vocative inteqections are the following : — 

i, iSt, ^ or tr, Hfft, ^d, ^, ^, *0'. Of these t is the most respect- 
ful, and must be used to superiors ; ^, tr, tlTT and nir, also iril^, 
may be used in addressing equals or inferiors when no displeasure is 
intended. ^ and ^ or ) always indicate some degree of displeasure 
or disrespect ; the final ^ of these three is always changed to 41 in 
connection with a feminine noun. #r, 9t and ) (tV) follow, and the 
others mentioned, precede the noun with which they are connected. 

623. Various emotions are expressed by the following: — 

^, expresses pity, ^, despondency, CTTf , approbation and surprise, 
*bravo', *well W Utl, expresses praise, *bravo', *well done!'; inr inr, 
also WT WT and wn, *alas !'; ^snBf, (also 'TO,) is •mercy!', /«V., *save!'. 
^5^ and ^m, *oh', express pain or disgust; Wl ^5RI, *hurra!', HL^ 
'victory !' ^victory I'; aft?it, *fie', expresses disgust. Yet other inter- 
jections are, Raw, *shame', also TUI|p^; ^, begone !'; WI, 'hush!'; %, 
*lo!'; ftw, 'pshaw!'; «ftf!, {Sk. f +^Ti=R,) 'salutation!'. I have also 
found ^Eof^ used as an adjective with a noun ; as, ^siPER QVI, 'a well- 

said word'. 

524. The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos are, to 

equals or inferiors in caste, xm tm, B4m ! B4m !; to Brahmans, vm^^n^i 
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^Obeisanoe!'; to Europeans or Mohammedans, 4JHII4, lit.^ 'peace!'; or, 
still more respectfully, V^HR^, iit.y 'service !'. 

525. The following interjections are also used in the colloquial of 
some parts of the country : — w y and W^. express disgust ; WT calls 
attention; ^1N# and V^it, 'begone!'; YHI'^^^j and THT d<n, 'Alas ! 
woe!', lit, 'Alas! nurse', or 'mother!', uriw 'T^'l occurs in the Rdmd* 
yan ; thus, the slave girl Kubari says, ^nlw ^^CX^ % CRTY •TOraT, * Alas ! 
what have I destroyed I'. 

526. In the M&fw&ii of the Tlays*, various unmeaning letters or syllables 
are attached enclitically to various words. These remind us of tlie ancient 
Prakritic addition of ^ to which we have had frequent occasion to refer. The 
principal of these Mafw4fi enclitics are q;, n, VC, T, 9, ^, '^^, These appear 
to be added alike to all parts of speech, as fancy may suggest. 9 and ;Q9f seem 
to be the most common I cannot certainly learn whether these are used in 
the modern colloquial. The following examples are from the Tlays*:— WfH 
?JniT ^ 4u4^^, 'the Company*, (i.e , the E. I. Company,) 'has ordered'; qferf 
Wli ^nH 1^9, *i have come to your honor's feet*; ^9T1V #% Wn (IWCV for 
Ar. aa. ), 'go and get news*. Other examples will be found g§ 369, a, 393, c. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Syntax. 



527. In this chapter we shall treat first of the functions 
of the several parts of speech under their various modifica- 
tions in respect of number, case, tense, etc., and, in the 
second place, of the construction of sentences from the 
material thus exhibited. The former may be termed Ana- 
lytic^ the latter Synthetic Syntax. 

Part I. Analytic Syntax. 

Of the Noun. 
Number. 

528. The singular number denotes unity y the plural, jt>Zw- 
rality. To this general rule there are three exceptions. 
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(1) The singular may be used for tbe plural in a generic senses to 
denote a cims ; ae, ?nniV % xim %\ ^m^t^ ^nrt, lit. *base-bom women 
desert the husband'; gT ^K mH % Wfl HHP^ yw, *to god, man and 
sage, there was great joy'. 

a. This generic singular must not be confounded with those oases 
in which the plural termination is simply dropped, leaving the noun, 
although plural, in form like the singular. Thus, in the following, 
9^ ^ VSR ^ xnt v\9 ^ ^il4hfl dv^ CfiT3 wty ^he cut off the manacles 
and fetters from their hands and feet', the plural verb indicates ^«|4h€) 
and Sit as really plurals, for CV<*ii^ill, dffnt. 

Rem This omission of the plural termination occurs chiefly in the nomina- 
tive of fern, nouns, and is probably becoming more and more common. The 
plural inflection is also regularly omitted from both masc. and fem. nouns 
after a numeral; as, athdrah pafrdnt, 'eighteen queens'; do gliari murchhit ra" 
ltd, *four hours he remained iu a swoon'. But sometimes with special refer- 
ence to the plural, the plural inflection is used ; as, ap^U do hefiydB hydh dto, 
*he gave his two daughters in marriage*. 

(2) The plural is used for the singular to express respect; as, fli^ in 
the following : 1?^ ^ % ?n^ "^ ^^m ^, *the star of my eyes, Shri 
Krishn Chand. 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the plural, 
where English would require the singular. Examples are found in 
such phrases as g^, fcRn%f , ^nft ^Rsn, *to die of hunger, of thirst, of 
cold'. So also ^rm, 'price', wm, in the sense of 'fortune', 'lot', ^9|, 
•vision', and ^rrraR, 'news', are very commonly construed as plurals. 

Of the Nominative. 

529. The Nominative is used, 

(1) As the grammatical subject of the verb ; as, trar ^ 
^w M ftsT m, ^Rdjd Bir was seated in the assembly*. 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many intransitive 
verbs, as in the following examples : — 

JXmm 9iT TWr dmni ^, 'the king of Pdtdl is Shenh Ndg'\ jh^ 5im 
CR^rdTlT, 'ho shall be called Gopi NdfK\ CTf ^HFCra^ 31TT, 'he was 
counted a transgressor'; CTf Srift IR inn, 'he became a JogV, 

(3) It is sometimes used for the vocative ; thus, eiMl^i ^ ^f^mofe 
cfilT i^R d^, ^Bdndmr called and said, 8on !'. 
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(4) It sometimes stands independent by afiakoloiUhon ; as, ^ nnv 
^ W ini % ^mWl) % HT . . . 09 H^ 8lft ^I^W, *the sou of Shri Krinhn 
Chaud who was (born) of Jdmvati^ he also arrived there'; UTRSfTSr^TT 
^ tl^rq^Mi S tr^ ^ nqr gRt ^Jterrt %, 'sacred science and military 
science, — these two confer high rank'. 

(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely with the in- 
finitive ; as, e,g.^ in the phrase, 9^ ^S^ QRT IT^, 'the noise of the 
breaking of the bow\ 

Of the Accusative. 

530. The accusative is used to denote (1) the direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb ; or (2) local or temporal relations. 

531. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with ^, or 
that form of the accusative which is like the nominative. 
Similarly, with the perfect tenses of transitive verbs, the 
object of the action may either be put in the dative of 
reference with ^, or in the nominative. But these two 
constructions or the two forms of the accusative are by no 
means interchangeable. 

Bern, The correct use of these two alternative forms and constructions is 
perhaps the most difficult thing in the Hindi language. Only by extensive 
and continual reading of native books and long intercourse with the people, 
can the foreigner become able to use them with idiomatic accuracy. But the 
following principles and illustrations will, it is hoped, at least throw some 
light on the subject. 

532. The general principle which regulates the use of 
these two forms and constructions is the following : when 
it is desired to emphasize the object as specific and indivi- 
dual, the accusative with ^ must be used ; otherwise, the 
nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1) Under this general head, observe, that in the case of 
nouns denoting rational beings, whether they be {a) generic, 
or (6) relative terms, or {c) proper names, the accusative 
with ^ is more commonly preferred. 
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a. Under this head, examples are, (a) of generic terms ; — ^rffldt ^ 
^nv ^IHT. 'he took his companions with (him)'; %% QRm #T cprt nAtf 
•why will you mind such a coward (as Indra) ?': (6) of relative 
terms ; — ^^ HT ^ #^ €^ Wf^ WIT. 'Hari^ immediately on seeing his 
mother, began to say'; ^ra^ wftw^ ^ $5 |te HIT^ ^, 'the council* 
lors, seeking around, began to kill the worshippers of Harf: (c) of 
proper names ; — 9^^ ^ Im ^^ ^ ^^TUT, ^Bamdev called the sage 
Oarg*; «fr^ ^ Vf^RV^ WT dw, 'Kans sent Bakdsur^; ^«l ih^t ^IP^RT iil 
f^ ^V%T^ xn^ ir^, 'all the milkmaids took Krishn and went to 
Ja8odd\ 

N. B, «IHMI, 'to call', as implying a definite object, is almost in- 
variably followed by the accusative with #T. 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (a) irrational beings, 
or (6) inanimate things, or (c) for abstract terms, the 
nominative form of the accusative, or, with the perfect of 
transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much more com- 
monly preferred. 

a. Examples are (a) of animate, irrational beings ; — lA WCnt ^, 
'they began to pasture the cows'; Qi^ ^T^ ^ %\^ fW, 'they drove off 
the calves to graze': (b) of inanimate, material objects ; — "^ ^^9 ^ 
WPU irftr TOTilT, ^Shri Krishn enlarged his body'; uiV ^1# ^rt^, 'let us 
eat (our)- lunches just here*: (c) of abstract terms ; — Stt $TO TIPI ft 1 
H^€>, 'do not take my fault to heart'; f^TO HT ^ 'iRiJf CRTflT ♦ ^^ ^ ^M 
¥R ^Pn ♦, 'I destroy all the wealth of him to whom I show favour'. 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative or the 
two alternative constructions of the object with the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, especially in the colloquial, 
by the above principles, still it must be observed that other subordi- 
nate considerations often limit and modify their application. 

a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the verb as 
indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even when referring to 
rational beings. Thus in the Prem Sdgar, Kans says, ^shft ^lf5R^ 1 
iJttt ?f^, 'a living girl I will not give thee'; where the omission of it?, 
making the expression indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is 
the phrase, ^m ^ ^^ VT^RR, *you have killed children'; referring to 
the general massacre by Kam. 
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b. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the object 
with special f/efinifenesSy the form with %f may be employed even with 
noune denoting irrational objects or abstract ideas. The accusative 
with Wl will therefore generally be preferred when the object of the 
verb has just been mentioned, or is well known. Thus, TCR ^^ 
fWS^ % ihar H^^Ff %\ 'WTTr ^STH, ^throwing the mortar', («>., the mortar 
previously mentioned,) 'bl>liquely between those two trees'. Again, 
(P. 5. j4dhi/, LXXXVII,) %r4 ^P9 WUT ^ wflfft ^, *that one overcomes 
this illusive power'. Here %f indicates HTUT as the VJUJ first mention- 
ed in the previous context, where, it should be noted, the nominative 
form of the accusative is employed ; thus, WH^ WTOT ^ 95^1, 'remove 
your illusive power'. 

c. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired to denote 
the object collectively ^ as a class or a totality, the accusative with %i 
is employed ; but when it is rather to be denoted distributivelyy as a 
plurality, the nominative form or construction is preferred. Thus we 
read, %raf ^TO ^'F ^ WR5 fewt ^ W^ #, 'taking (his) 16108 wives 
with him', — where W denotes the object collectively ; ^^ ^ drfHTll^ 
iiT ^l^in, 'he called the astrologers', — where ^ denotes them as a class. 
But in the following, the nominative form of the accusative denotes 
the objects as a plurality ; 5 Hl^ wfc flt^ %T^ % y^ WI'BtS, 'these 
four brothers, showering flowers of silver and gold, — '. 

d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a verbal ac- 
tion is frequently determined merely by a regard to euphony » Thus, 
especially, when an accusative and a dative occur in close proximity, 
the nominative form is often preferred for the direct object, simply to 
avoid the disagreeable repetition of CRT. Thus. ^ ^ ^^'^TTT IPI ^rfwV 
m T^ ^, 'I have given your son to RohinV\ H HT^imV dr ^rm^mr 
WT irnft ^ ftl% *l ^HT, ' Chdnmiafi, who is betrothed to Kritdhramd^ 
I will not give to him'. 

e. So also, again, the one form may be preferred to the other 

simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of clauses, so much 

affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. Even a fancy for a rhyme 

may determine the choice, not only in poetry, but in prose writing. 

Thus, ^^ Rh^ ^ ^^IT ^ ^W ^•-liri, *has any oue seen anywhere 

my boy Kanhdi ?\ — where 9i«9ri is apparently preferred to CliSBfrt ^ 

in order to rhyme with HtI, which ends the previous clause. Every 

36 ^ 
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page of the Prem Sdgar^ with its artificial, rhyming style, will illus- 
trate this remark. 

f. Finally, the aocusative with ^ must always be employed, when 
otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 

533. Many verbs, transitive and intransitive, may be 
followed by an accusative derived from the same root. 

a. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in the nomi- 
native form ; and rarely, if ever, without an attributive adjunct. 
Thus, WI ^^ W^ iRWl ^, Ut.^ *what kind of walk are you walk- 
ing?'; eJllUh^ H^roreni dlftrat dt^ ^, 'cuckoos were uttering their 
pleasing notes'; cni W€\ dl^ dr^RiT 9, lit.^ 'he talks a great talk', i.^., 
*he speaks boastfully'; fianii^ ^ H^ «itT «reT W^ W^y lit., *the sepoy 
beat him a great beating'. 

534. Many verbs may take after tbem two accusatives. 
We may here distinguish two cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative of the 
person, and a second, either of a person or a thing. In accordance 
with the above principles, the personal accusative regularly takes W", 
and usually, though not invariably, precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying *to think', *to suppose', *to make', *to name', 
*to appoint', etc., take a second aocusative definitive of the first. The 
first may be termed the objective , and the second, the predicative accu- 
sative. In this case the objective accusative, as more specific, com- 
monly, though not always, takes %T, and the predicative accusative 
is put in the nominative form. 

Examples are, under (1), cnr ^9 ^ srri) qrisTTil $irr, ^he will put 
vestments on all'; % ^9 ^ m3T^ fani^JII , 'I will feed all with 
sweetmeats'; and under (2), fW ^ HW ^WT Wfft ^, Svhat do you call 
this P'; % ^9 ^ 79 ^IPRIT If, 'I regard this as sufiering'. 

535. The accusative after a verb of motion may denote 
the place to whichy as in the following examples : — 

Vy ini% Wlf %T JUIT, ^Indra went to his own place'; wfeRTOT ^ 
vrad, 'be pleased to go to Hastindpur*' 

536. It may also denote absolutely the time at which ; as, 
9if^ ffii ^Htq %, 'on the 14th of the dark half of the month 
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Kdrtik ; WK 8Rri xm %i ^^^ 1 wd, *that no one be permitted to bathe 
at night'. 

N. B. The postposition is often omitted from both the local and temporal 
accusative. 

537. The accusative with #T or its equivalents, ^, cini, etc., is also 
used in accordance with the principles above indicated, in both early 
and modem poetry. But in archaic poetry the inflected accusative in 
Tw (T^) is often used for the analytic accusative with #T, subject to the 
same gCDeral conditions. Examples of both forms are as follows : — 
il fini fini vtr ^ J(^ *who regard the sun as their own friend'; ^T^ 
Tm 5rt ifi% Wf irtri^, 'keep Ram in whatever way (you may)'; ^ 
tftnp t^lifii 5|ftt 3i^, *say ! what pauper shall I make a king P'; ^R 
rwm% 1I#5, *the sage extolled Raghnbar\ 

538. It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi poetry the 
laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of the measure. Even 
agreement in gender and number is often sacrificed to the exigencies 
of the metre. Moreover, In archaic poetry, the modern analytic acou- 
sative is but beginning to appear in literature. Hence the nominative 
form of the noun is constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite inadmis- 
sible. Thus, e,g,, in the following stanzas prose usage would have 
demanded CTOg WT and xi^^ ^; WlT^ xi^^ ^W *ll«1N ^iw)l, *we 
thought the First Man to be a mortal' (P. 8.) ; ^m «R5!Tf CTOg WIlS, 
'then the lord of men summoned Vasishf {Ram,); and so in almost 
every stanza of the Rdmdyan. 

539. The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modern Hindi 
for the object of a verb. But it should be noted that in Permissive and Acqui- 
siiive compound verbs, as also sometimes in Desideratives, the inflected infini- 
tive in ^ alone, is de facto an accusative under the government of the foUomhg 
verb. Similarly is to be explained the colloquial Braj and Kanauji idiom, in 
such phrases as, Q|^ ^|St •! QR), 'he will not eat'; where the inflected gerund, 
4l3, &8 the object of of^^ must be regarded as an inflected accusative. 

The Dative. 

540. We may classify the uses of this case as follows : — 
(1) Dative of the Becipient. As thus used the dative 
denotes the indirect object of a transitive verb. 
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Examples are ; — alwm ^ ^(ir ^ W^ vihw W d, ^Balrdm Ji was 
Inspiring all with hope and confidence'; "w ^fiKH W^ wnft ITHIT ^ 9ITVf 
tft, ^ShriKrishn C/rfl?2// commanded his Illusive power'; ITW g^ST ftlHl J^ 
iff ^, 'this mouse gives me trouble'* So sometimes we have a dative 
of the person after verbs of speaking ; as, ^ ^sm fRT % ^Rl^ w ^ 
^ % ?CTT, ^Shri Krishn Chand said with a wink to Baldev J%\ But 
9)f^ is more commonly followed by the ablative of the person. 

JBem. It should be observed that the case with "ko after causal verbs is 
not to be regarded as a dative, as might often appear from the equivalent 
English idiom, but as an accusative. This will appear, if for the English 
equivalent to the causal verb, the verb 'cause' be used with the infinitive 
of the primitive verb. Thus, vsak ghore ho ghds khildtd hau 'he feeds grass to 
the horse', ie.t 'he causes the horse to eat gra8s\* 

(2) Dative of Necesaity. The dative of a person is often 
very idiomatically used after an infinitive with the verb 
tRT or Hf^, to denote necessity, certamtyy or obligation. 
The idiom is commonly equivalent to the English *mu8t', 
*have to', etc. Similarly the dative is used after the infin- 
itive or perfect participle with wfW (§ 356, 6,) to express 

obligation. 

Examples : — «iref iS g?^ n^^IiH % ^f^ ^tn^lT ^, *to-morrow you and 
■we have to go to the abode of Ym)iadagnV\ vA ^fer 11^^ WT^S, *(we) 
ought to arrive there to the festival'; UW MH\ vJuT, lit.^ 'it will fall 
to us to die'; i.e.^ *we must die*. 

(3) Dative of Possession. The dative is very commonly 
used to denote possession or acquisition. 

a. The dative of possession usually follows the substantive verb ; 
as, ^f«I ^ rl<f VIH ^ ^ ^ ^ "Ot, 'they were not conscious even of soul 
and body'; WBi %{ ^5ire h9t, 'to all was terror'. 

b. But often the copula is omitted ; as, %^ ^fRT ^STHT 9i^, 'where 
have we so much wisdom?'; ftR w il% ^^ ^, ft^ ^4fiw Wt llfii, 
^fiuch happiness as these have, the discontented have not'. 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the copula ; 
thus, T^ •ITH ^ 1 tfT, lit,y 'sorrow remained not to the name', Augl. 
'only the name of sorrow remained'. 

* With the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal verbs. 
(Williams' Saosk. Gramm. § 847.) 
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d. Here may be noted the common idiom with TO^WT, *to meet', 
'to be found'; which is always construed with the nominative of the 
thing found, and the dative of the finder. Thus, B1 ^ W^ H^li 
firaft Hy *they obtain the four blessings'; W^S ^ wif Tiwr, 'I obtain- 
ed nothing*. 

(4) Dative of Advantage. This is found after such ad- 
jectives as gran, ftnn, ^proper', *riglit', irar, *good', 5Rfe«f, 'diffi- 
cult', etc., with their opposites. 

Examples : — %^ WW^ 5RT5n ^HT^ %l ^fw! 5^, 'it is not seemly for 
a woman to be so daring*; ^Fsmft fisR ^ 3FT WJi^ ^ Jrar ^, *for a 
woman without a husband, it is well even to die'; HHM4 '^ M<J49L6|< ORT 
fifil^lH mn 9?C^ 9I71R1 eiiTdH 9, 'for man to obtain the true know- 
ledge of God is extremely difl&cult*. 

Rem. ftnn is often construed with the genitive, with a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning. 

(5) The Dative of the Final Cause denotes the motive, 
purpose^ or object of an action, or the use for which a thing 
is designed, as in the following examples : — 

urt 5K^ #ra^ #T ^R T$jn, *who will remain for the watching of the 
city?'. The infiuitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very common- 
ly used in the dative in this sense ; as, $^ ^ ^wr Q^I^QI w vhn^, 
^Krishn and Baldev will also come to see'; $fiad ^ ^ f wfe €f, *for 
seeing, indeed, were two eyes'; ^ctV X^ %[ Sr «ini^3, 'be pleased to 
show me a place to staj'. The postposition ^ is often omitted from 
this gerundial dative ; as, e.g.^ ere tRB^ ^itm ^, 'he comes to read'. 

Rem. For the dative of the final cause, modern Hindi often substi- 
tutes the genitive with ftw or BTT^IS, and in the east, also eft and ^TTtW. 

a. Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of the 
gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate futuri- 
tion of the act denoted by tl»e gerund. Thus, df TO^ ^ f^i, 'she 
was just about to mount'; 51^ W^ WT m, 'he was about to go'.* 

(6) The Dative oi Reference is used after a great variety 
of words, to denote the object with respect to which any 
aflB.rmation is made. 



• Compare the English colloquial idiom, *he was for going'. 
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Thus it is 80 used after many neuter verbs; as, W^ ftlT^^niT, *the 
arrow struck the peacock'; ^T<i\ w is^Tl. g^ ^fHIH ^, *to a poor man 
the world seems lonely'; cwt ^RTf9 dr ftl% ^^TH, 'whatever may be 
pleasing to any one, that very (thing) say'; «IS|^ ift %r «rtH irid ftlK 
T^lia^ W^, *four months passed oy iiv Anirud^h in bondage'. So we may 
have the dative of reference after an active verb ; e.g.^ ^^ ^ 5F^ ^ fti 
H^ ^ m?! ^ni, *with regard to the woman, it is said, that of what- 
ever kind (her) husband may be'. 

a. To this head may be referred the use of the dative to denote 
the object of an action, in the imperfional construction (§ 332) of the 
perfect tenses of transitive verbs. Thus, e.g., ^n ^ H^jif ^ ^^VT, is 
literally, *by him seen (with respect) to the boys'. 

6. Finally, the dative of reference may follow some adjectives ; as, 
fornf^ TTOT^, *dear to (her) husband'; and also, some nouns, in ex- 
pressions of praise or blame ; as, H^ ^ ^^ ^CT %Jy 'praise to thy 
courage !'; ffel^T ft^ ^ftrWI ^, *a curse to my life !'. 

641. The dative with the postposition ?^, (^, ert, etc.,) is also used 
in poetry according to the same general principles, as will appear from 
the following examples : — 979R dRt 5^51 H w5, 'from having given even 
pain to a good man'; m^ ^ ftfcrfh ihl ftinsr «R?^, 'Brahma has sown 
for you the seed of trouble*. But very often in the Ramdynn^ the 
inflected dative in Fig \J%) is preferred. Thus, Wig ftm^ tini nw im 
vnm, *this counsel, again, pleased her parents'; ^T^ feffer #ftfe 'ITTTT $4, 
*in many a way she shows the bondmaid honor'; TFSmr WR UT Afh 
fsrd^t, *the king has a special love for you'. 

a. Or the postposition may be omitted ; as, HT W^KHT )73 9n 9W %> 
*for another's injury, warriors with a hundred hands'. 

The Case of the Agent. 

542. The case of the Agent is used only with the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, and that only 
in modern standard Hindi and other western dialects, to 
demote the agent. Examples will be found further on in 
the sections which treat of the aforesaid tenses. 

a. Quite peculiar and exceptional is the use of this case with the 
infinitive, in a Hindi translation of the Bhdgavat Purdn ; where it is 
very common in the titles of the chapters, but occurs in no other 
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position. Thus the title of the 8th Skandh reads, ^ ^n3?TR #c|?c 
WnfT ITW ^rnft ^iT U<iisL<S4< ^, Ut,^ *the saving of the life of (his) hand- 
maid by God, having become incarnate as Hari\ Again, in the 'Ind 
Adhydya of the same ; ^9^ WF^ai w ^ sirUT V^S^ St J[t% 5R^, *tije 
narration by Shukdev Ji of the story of Gajendva and Qrdh\ 

543. In both Braj prose and poetry the postposition ^ is often 
omitted. Thus, ^•■MlUiHH fl^ ftra ft ^W ¥R 5RT?^ f^l^, 'the Sanydah 
took out all tlie store from my hole'; ^n^R ^Rlft, *the Brahman said'; 
ftr^ ^ TO ntfil iS^li, *you have increased (your) love for me'. 

544. In the Rdmdyan ^ is never u^d; and in tlie singular, the case 
of the agent is thus identical in form with the nominative. In the 
plural, the oblique form alone denotes the cnse of the agent. Thus, 
4lflhJ iwilt 5Rft iro W?IT, 'looking toward Sitd^ the lord spoke this 
word'; f K^Rfl ^9l9 irtlh «l^ *JhI^^ in3, *the illustrious deeds of 
Hariy the great sages have sung in countless ways'. But, as previ- 
ously remarked, the nominative with the active construction is very 
often used where modem High Hindi would use the passive con« 
Btruction with the case of the agent. 

The Ablative. 

545. Most of the Hindi idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of 'separation*. We may classify them as 
follows : — 

(1) The Local ablative is used commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote \hQ place from which the motion proceeds. 

Thus, 9FI % ^TC ^ ITO % *they were coming from the jungle to the 
house'; wnn % IR! r?3, 'they set out from Mathurd'; F^Vgr^H % ^, 
^he rose from the throne'. But sometimes the local ablative occurs 
with other verbs also ; as, ^ % ^^ i> "^ ^fiKil ^ % 5CTT, 'from afar he 
said to Shri Krishn Chand\ 

(2) The Temporal ablative similarly denotes the time 
from whichf as in the following : — 

ftiA ftrf % ^Wl 5R¥ TreiT ^¥ SRT^ S nf^ J^, 'from that day they 
became celebrated as the Pool of Krishn and the Pool of Rddhd^; m 
iffir q<q<l % TOt WH^ A, *this custom was coming on down from old 
time.' 
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(3) The ablative is used after all adjectives, verbs and 
other words denoting separation. 

Thus, after adjeotives ; — ^^ ^W % 91911 JW, *he became separated 
from me'; % ^ ^aR ^ 991 ITU % ftnf H ^3fm, *I made them free from all 
fear'. It is also used after a great variety of verbs, especially, tropi- 
cally, verbs of ankiug^ re/using, forbidding y desiring^ Having^ etc., etc. 
Thus. ?m W3^ TQflT % W Jj#T, 'go and inquire of your father'; %T% 
% in9?fT 9 ^TGR^ ^^, 'he desires from me his death'; flH ^ ifTT %T 
vniT ^ ^9 % filP9 T^ siwrin, 'for what did you save us from fire and 
water ?'. Similarly, the verbal noun Wm9{, 'prohibition', may be fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; thus, «FT ^5| ^f^ruei^i ^ irftwiR qn^ %, 'what 
prohibition to the great sages from worshipping Hayi?\ 

(4) The ablative is used to express the source^ origin^ or 
cause. 

Examples are : — 1F?r % ^TR^ % ^15 H^ ^TrTT, 'nothing comes from 
obeying Indra^; ^^ % 9lfh H^TTTa, 'greatly agitated with sorrow'; H 
^R9 uni % ^nnrc -l^ Vl, 'for what sin didst thou become a serpent ?*; 
^ ^ % f(rlHl wn 9f , 'hearing this much from Nand J%\ Thus may 
be explained the ablative after verbs of fearing^ where the ablative 
denotes that which is the cause of the fear; as, e.g.y % ^TEm % VT?TT i* 
'I fear infamy . 

(6) Hence, by a natural transition, the ablative comes to 
denote the means or instrument^ as that from which action 
immediately proceeds ; as, for example, 

5 ITfw % ftrcsn Tlf^fSx, 'do thou tear them to pieces with an ele- 
phant*; ^ %t ^OT? 1^ 9in^, 'with (his) hoof he digs up the banks of 

the river'. To this head may be referred the ablative after verbs of 'fill- 
ing', as denoting tliat with which the action of filling is performed ; 

as, e.g,y ^\^K f^ro^ ^ra % ^^, 'the lakes are filled with pure water'. 

(6) Hence, again, the ablative may denote the agent. 

a. Observe, however, that this construction is only found in con- 
nexion with neuter verbs or with the passive conjugation. Thus, 
XM % ^i^ ai^JII, lit.y •it will not be made by me', i.e., 'I cannot make 
it'; ^arf ^ STH W^ % ^%^ ^wrar ^Irll, 'their strength cannot be resisted 
by me'.* 

•In ^atpa'?^ the abl. postposition Zc is also used for the H. H. ne of the 
agent, in the passive coustructiun with the perfect tenses of transitive verbs. 
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(7) The ablative is used after all words denoting or im* 
plying comparison. 

a. Thus, it is used (a) after adjectives ; as, Wffi % srer, ^greater than 
I'; ^ m irii % W Wgfl wA 1 JW, *why was he not sonless rather 
than have suoh a eon ?'; en ^ra % off^ ^ m^, 'she went and met 
him first of alF: (6) after verbs ; as, ^ri WK % ^ ^ftft, *no one may 
conquer me'; (HMfHIl % UMt< ^ cftri qm ft sfj^, 'there is no sin at 
all, greater than obild-murder': {c) after adverbs; as, f^i % WlH, 
'before this'; TfK % SITf^, 'outside of the house'. 

(8) The ablative may denote the price, as that by means 
of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples : — nw ^^fWi gnl ^^ ^^ % ftlH^, 'I got this book for one 
rupee'; ^ wit % wft fsnRm i, 'does it ever sell for two dfids ?\ 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 
manner of an action. 

Examples : — ^^ Sf^ft^ % H^ WT, 'sacrificing with the vedic for- 
mulas (read) backward'; «rer f^ % uyJlK Qirc, 'adorning (themselves) 
from head to foot'; ^9 ^ ^rffl XHR % mm, *he said with great love'; 
This use of the ablative is especially common with such words aa 
VI^STKy ntfh, T^, ftlffel, eta ; as, ^^ xtth %, 'in this way'; ^^ irt^, 'in 
that manner', etc. Here also place such phrases as f^i in % fPOiT, 'go 

by this road'. 

Rem. This modal ablative denotes the noun as a norm or standard from 
which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. Compare the 
Bnglish idiom, *I made it from this rule'; and the Latin, nostro more, meo con' 
eilio, eto. 

(10) The ablative is used after nouns expressing need or 
use. 

Examples : — ^^ ^ftnifkl % hQtir ^, 'I have need of medicine'; ^W 
% wn 9inv, 'what is the use of this P'. 

(11) Pinally, the ablative with % is used to express a 
variety of relations expressed in English by the prepositions 
'with', 'by', or, more rarely, *in', or 'to'. 

Examples : — WH5 % ^^jni 3IPC, 'fight with me'; ftw % ^R^np «| ORTamlT, 
Mo not stir up discord with any one'; fv9 % ftrenn ^ 4to nKUT, 'with 

whom Brahmd contracted an alliance'; m % m, 'mouth to mouth'; 

37 
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V^ ^pnn ^ % ^, 'seeing him in the disguise otKri^n*; ura q£^ ^m 
%9 *hj jour honor's kindness'. 

a. ciiflT, 'to Bay% is commonly followed by an ablatiye of the 
person addressed, instead of the dative or aoousatiye with ^, whioh 
is only exceptionally used ; as, ^ % CRti, 'tell me'; i^ % wt, 'whom 
shall I tell P'. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to 
CRlHTy are also followed by the ablative ; as, ^i%nn % flf ^ HW HfR 
RrUT in, 'you made Jasodd this promise'. In one place in the Rdmd' 
ym^ however, the object of qs^^it takes HTlf (^nnt); thus, ?i9 TQQ^ 
OUT ^P^ vni^, 'then Raghubir said to the sage'. 

fiem. It has been denied that we can correctly say, in snch cases as the 
above, that the noun is in the ablative ; and, indeed, if we restrict the word 
'ablative' to its etymological sense, then the words mentioned under (10) are 
certainly not ablatives. But in no language is the usage of the word thus 
rigidly restricted. Pr&krit and modem Hindi, especially, afford abundant 
examples of the usurpation by one case of the functions of another. It is 
quite possible, moreover, that 'with' may be the radical signification of m, 
Irom which all the modem usages of the word are to be derived. 

646. The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as in 
prose. Two or three examples will suflBoe ; thus, HT 'W fl g #T^?f 
H^, 'they began to dig the earth with their toe-nails'; 9t ^ %t ||St 
HRrerPCT, Hhe stream of water whioh fell from their eyes'; ^n^ omr 
5 ^f^> *l>y whose gracious compassion'; nm ft ivnsrai Tm Sw Sl^, 
*Mdin is dearer than life to me'. 

547. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often omitted. This 
idiom, however, is by no means everywhere admissible, but occurs 
chiefly with the ablative of manner or of cause^ and, occasionally, with 
the ablative oi place ; as, ^w Ttftf, or ^w Winr, 'in this way'; 99 ^¥rei 
^\r, 'all are well'; jtro^ ffftt %T fw w5[, 'the milk-maids gathered 
around him from all four sides'. 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition is omitted much more 
freely; thus, gi^ dnF9 ^RTl ^S^^y *flhe asked the people, for what was 
the joy', etc., etc. 

548. As has been remarked (§145), the conjunctive participle 9it9^, 
is sometimes used, instead of %, as an ablative postposition, in the sense 
of 'from' only. Often, «ITOi can hardly be distinguished in meaning 
from % ; e.g.y UTO % tIto andnfH «ITOi TTW, both mean 'free from sin'. 
But sometimesi when a distinction is intended, % denotes the 90urce^ 
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and qitl^, the means or instrument, as in the following : Bn % iin 
ftra •Irak .... 51? ^IJH WWT ^ fnUT t, 'from whom, and through 
whom, .... one's fate, good or evil, oomes'. 

The Genitive. 

549. The genitive in Hindi expresses a very great varie- 
ty of relations, which may be classified and illustrated as 
follows : 

(1) Possession ; as, xtm Wl Tmi, 'the king's palace'; % ^ «t 

WfSt i, *I am the handmaid of Kans^; 99 ^9 Hi ^tt%% 'all these are 
my horses'. 

(2) Relationship ; as, Urn nvm, 'my father'; 9«l ^ ?lrt, ^their 
mothers'; % H^i^ ^ ^ $T9, 'these are the two nephews of Kans^. 

(3) Material ; as, oft^if % hTtt, 'temples of gold'; MkMifHi % WX 
V139i, 'four gates of crystal'; Yi^pif^mf 9iT ^, 'a swarm of bees'. 
Here also I would place the phrase i^^ QR^ Tm ^ iri, Angl.^ ^the day 
was turned into night'; and some reduplications with the genitivei 
as, T9 Wif T9, lit.j *milk of milk'; i.e., pure milk. 

(4) Origin or source ; as, ^ni oit fital, 'the fragrance of in« 
oense'; Hl^ ^^ Wl ^OSET, 'the noise of the breaking of the bow'; 9FR 
^ filURt, 'beggars by birth'. 

(6) Cause or reason ; as, An diT xm imf, 'weary and exhaust- 
ed because of the way'; CRXl^ ^ JfP^ diT 9|9 tni 99^, 'there is no- 
thing wrong in killing a deceiver'. 

(6) Place ; as, imn «r^ ^iftut, 'the women of Mathura'; tq t9 
% TTSIT, 'kings of various countries'. 

(7) Age ; as, mm wrr ^m «ito fSi «Hi, 'when TMd became seven 
years old*. In this case the genitive is used predicatively. 

(8) Quality or hind ; as, m^ iranr ^ mvk, 'a countless variety 
of things'; «if 9rtft «ft «n?! t, 'it is a matter of great wonder'; 9^ 
Wft 95T dw, 'a load of ten panseri (100 lbs)'. 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of the genitive of the 
infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty, as determined by the will 
or nature of the agent. Thus, % ^ CRT Hf^, 'I will not go'; %4t wm 

mi( tl^ ^, 'such a thing is not to be'. 

Bern. In thig idiom, the genitive of the gerund is a predicative adjunct of 
the sabjeot of the sentence, and is therefore inflected to agree with it in gen- 
der and number, m in the above examples. 
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(9) Use ; as, W^ W iwr^, ^provision for eating'; iWl IRT m^, 
•drinking-water'; HI ^ fiF'it ^FW «ft 9lif, 'this body is of no use*. 

(10) Subject of the action denoted by the word it qualifies. 
Examples :— 9nn^ ^ vrm^ ^ ^raTfTR, 'the news of the flight of 

Bdndsur^; ^^ ^ wiH W 9CR9, 'the reason of his going'. 

(11) The object of an action, direct or indirect. 
Examples : — 5i Hi^ vftl^ W TUT, 'I relied upon you'; W^ ^riN ftiwr 

it W^rrt, *we had very much anxiety about you'; ^ iRSRESi ^ tt^rt, 
'do not rub abtan upon me'; ^^ QfiT d^ isv^T^CI ^ QrV ^nm «liTd«1 flQ^QT 
m^ ^snrr, 'his son began to perform a most difficult act of penance to 
Mahddev JV] IR^JT ii im ^ fFR qn WR HT WIT, ^Akrur^ fixing his 
contemplation on the feet of the lord, said'; UjaiHlil ^ TTV CRT 

wlilWli 9llV, 'the house of Tadu have no right to the kingdom'; 
ll<dm< diT xirit, 'a sinner against Qod'. 

Rem. The same word may be accompanied either by the subject- 
ive or objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following : ^ «Rt 
ftrt TUT ^ «l W^t, 'they had no compassion upon me'. 

(12) Price ; as, ^ ^^ W^ qn WW tT, 'give me ten dnds worth 
of flour'; m 1^^ WT €h¥T i, 'what is the value of this horse P'. 

(13) Time ; as, ^ffi3 f^ oit snn 9, lit.y 'it is a matter of eight 
days', I.e., 'eight days ago'; filf^ ^?HI eft fxm t, 'it is a matter of 
a certain time'; Angl,^ 'it once happened'. 

(14) The Partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole of which a part is taken. 

Examples : — ^% CRT 9nt)T, 'the beginning of the creation'; ^rabr c^ 
^Tin^, ^one fourth of the land'. 

a. Here may be classified many reduplicated forms denoting tn/^n- 
sUy or totality ; as, m B^ ^ B^ i, 'this is very truth'; W^ qjT ^^T, 
*very sweet', /i^., 'sweet of sweet'; ^WT 5R^ wn, 'the entire assembly'; 
3^ ^ i^y 'swarms upon swarms', /lY., 'swarms of swarms'. 

b. Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a noun 
denoting 'measure' or 'quantity', the partitive genitive is not employ- 
ed, but the generic term follows the other in apposition with it ; as, 
9\ Aht ITO^, 'two bighas of land'; ^t^ %T n^ ,'three %er% of milk': ^^ 
fi^Rr mm, 'a cup of water'; $T %^ W?f , 'two suits of clothes'. 

(15) Many other combinations of nouns with the genitive might 
be noted ; as, e,g,^ in oaths ; thus, ^tllT A QR^ QKim, 'by Oangd Ji V\ in 
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i#i^er;Vc^k)wa/ expreBsions ; as, ihn Tttk ^ Wl, 'Victory to Mother 
Gtudges !': in phrases denoting the contents of any thing ; as, UlA Wt 
VfT, 'a jar of water', etc., etc. But the above specifications comprise 
the most important idioms. 

(16) The genitive is used after a few adjectives; as, dnn 
(^hif), and m^m or mm {Ar. (>JJ), 'worthy', 'fit'. 

Examples : — ^i^mi^ «fe dlW, 'fit to teach'; Hpft ^ ^hlf i, *it looks 
like rain'; ir^ ^ ^ITIQR, 'fit to walk'; and, in the Rdmdyan^ mftJI 
9Tim, 'able to break'. 

550. In various common phrases in which the noun limited by the 
genitive can be readily understood, it may be omitted. The inflec- 
tion of the genitive is determined by the noun which is to be under- 
stood. Thus, the genitive is regularly omitted after ^H^ and 44M«1I ; 
as, BB ii ^ 1 5^, 'he did not hear me', Ut.y 'my', («c. «n?!, 'word)'; ^ 
^ ^ «lif VJ9m 8t, 'why do you not regard my word ?' {sc. WR). 

551. It is important to observe that ^ is idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, where we might expect ciiT or 
ist ; as, ^ Wf^ «l 5^, 'I had no sister'; S^ ^W Jf ^FWT, 'one son was 
bom to me'; S3 ^ A ^rbl 9, 'a pony, also, has a soul'. 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem to be 
this ; whenever, in English idiom, possession must be expressed by a 
verb, as, e.g.y 'to have', the Hindi genitive in ^ must be used, what- 
ever may be the gender of the following noun. But when, in Eng- 
lish, the possessive case must be employed, then Hindi idiom demands 
the genitive with W, «^, or «ft, according to §140. Thus, 'it is my son' 
must be rendered in Hindi, ^ xn % ; but, 'I have a son', ^ TTSf 9. 
So also, 35 «fe ^ifel t, is 'a pony has a soul'; but, ^ ^ iftd t, would 
mean, 'it is the soul of a pony'. Thus, in the Rdtudyan^ ifTH ^^ ^l^H 
m9 di^, 'Lord, I have one great doubt'. 

Rem, It has been common to postulate some such word as j^da or ydhdnt 
after this he ; but native grammarians deny that there is any ellipsis. More- 
over it may be noted that in Ma|:w4ri, which inflects the genitive postposi- 
tion, ro or ho, to rd and kd, (obi. masc.) and H and hi (fem.), re or he is also 
used as a third inflection before both masc. and fem. nouns, when possession, 
is denoted. I would suggest, therefore, that this he of possession probably 
only chances to be identical in form with the obi. masc. inflection, he ; and, in 
faot, has arisen from another modification of the Sanskrit participle krit€t» 
The matter, however, needs farther investigation* 
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552. The genitive postposition is vexy often omitted, even in prose, 
when the goveming noun inunediately follows. The two nouns thea 
become, in faot, a G-enitiyely Dependent Compound. (§480^(5).) In 
conversation, however, the omission is much less common. 

a. Peculiar is the omission of the postposition in the following 
phrase : %T ^ vrilTT VPI vrdHT, 'he shall obtain the wealth his lips shall 
ask', iit.f 'the mouth's asked wealth'. 

b. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions are 
always omitted ; as, #7 ^|^ im^f^ 'on the 5th of the light fortnight 
of Jeth\ The order is regularly the reverse of the English. 

553. The genitive postpositions, CRT, ^, crt, ^, etc., as used in 
poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. Thus, $8R v ^ ^ 
^jcrrt, 'of the very gods, Murdri is the Qod'; grqftl eft JWT ?rat, '(they) 
abandoned the worship of the ruler of the gods'; ^(^ ^RR cKr dm #, 
'assuming the weight of the three worlds'; fRsi cryt^ dl^ ^ra ^, 'I 
salute the lotus feet of all'; Tiisj^ $nr ^ hoksihI ^, 'the sins and 
sorrows of the night of existence vanish'; f ^nrj ^ifil ^Pimi flinj W 
Cfi^, 'nor has (he) to this day done harm to any one'. 

a. In the following sentence from the Rdmdyan {Ay. K,) we have 
a Marwari possessive genitive in ); ^il^QRfvi^^ Jh, 'the fiBU)e of 
Sitd withered'. 

The Locative Case* 

554f. The postpositions conmionly assigned to the loca- 
tive case, are (1) ^, (2) w, (3) fw, ?iwii, wi, ^, etc. As they 
differ radically in their meaning, we treat them separately. 

555. (1) The locative with 4 denotes, primarily, exist- 
ence in a place. 

Examples : — ^^9 it ^m H ^Rf f^lUT, 'he became incarnate in Braj'; 
^n imt ^, 'in this world'. 

a. After a verb of motion, ^ must be rendered by 'into*, 
or 'to\ 

Examples : — «I9 91VT 9 9ld, 'he went into the assembly'; lUdHvllMi 
^ ^ni^ OK ^ lVT#r, 'come to Haatindpur to the royal sacrifice'. 

6. The locative may often be rendered by ^among^. 
Examples :— i^mt ^ ^Rmt ^rmi 9ilt vnA, 'among women where could 
one find so much beauty ?'; f^ ik ik^ i, 'who is there among w V. 
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c. The locative with fk is used idiomatically after all 
Terbs of Hying\ ^fastening\ ^wearing\ etc. 

Examples : — ^1(9 ^ lit? 9fvh, *tie a knot in this'; f^ «K3d 1T#I H 
¥T^ #^ % 'with dirty wooden trinkets hung about the neck, they 
were playing'. 

d. It is also used after verbs oi filling. 

Thus, ^(9 ^9^ H ffPm ^ WM ^^ ^rs mr 9, 'this ocean is filled with 
the water of anxiety and vain affection'. 

(2) The locative with ^ naturally also expresses the time 
within which any thing happens. 

Examples : — ir*l fWl S, *in those days'; fofiflit ^«K f^ift ^ wj^, *in 
several days they arrived'. 

(3) And it also expresses tropically various other rela- 
tions, as follows : 

a. Difference ; as, hi gw S ^ ^ irtt, *there is no difference 
between me and you'. It may thus follow verbs of fighting ; as, ^3^ 
#lM 9 ^ TVT, ^a battle was waged between them'; or words express- 
ing union or reconciliation ; as, ^3^ ^ ^ j^, ^harmony was made be- 
tween them'. 

6. Sphere of action ; as, V9 ^ ^ m( «r «lf^, 'I have not any 
power in this (matter)'. 

c. Subject of discourse ; as, ^m «r^ ^^ 4 % wt cRi, ^what shall 
1 say in his praise ?'; and also, occupation ; as, CTf WS^ iri?i SRt %8IT 9 
^, ^she continued in the service of her husband'. 

d. Condition ; as, nin ^ nm ^ %t iri, 'she went to sleep, think- 
ing of her husband', /lY., 'in thought of her husband'. 

e* Cause ; as, ^l^ l^ Vimra n vkva^ QRT, 'becoming angry for a 
very small offence'. 

f. Instrument ;a8, B^ii^^f^^ ^ ^(^ v^rr mj oisra ?mm 

Bkiit, 'he finished this serpent's work with a single arrow'. 

g. It is often used in, comparison^ instead of the ablative; 

as, IR ?THtt ^eifiltil « rf^ WIRIT ^kf^H i, *of these three gods who 
(most) quickly grants a blessing P'. 

h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples : — im wA ^ filRlA vm iii^n^, 'how much grass will 
one get for four dnda P'; m HW ^ il wt^ inw H,dra fft, *I bought this 
cow for thirty rupees'. 
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Bern. The distinction between the genitive, accnsative, and locative of price, 
Beems to be as follows. The genitive denotes value absolutely^ as an attribute 
of the subject; as, yah hiine hd Mrd, 'what is the value of this diamond P'; the 
accusative denotes the price definitely^ as that for which a thing is obtained ; as, 
yah turn ne kithe ko liyd, *for how much did you get this P'; the locative de- 
notes the price under a slightly different aspect, as a sum within which a thing 
is bought ; as, yah mujhe eh rupaye men mUd^ *1 got this for {lU.y within) one 
rupee*. 

i. The locative with ^ is sometimes used partitively ; 
as, 5ra Jm ^^ ftn^ ^ %t4, *he who has even one of the nine'. 

566. The locative with qr, *on', denotes, (1), external 
contact. Thus it expresses, 

a. Position on or upon anything ; as, 9? JiUst m dsr igm 

in, 'he was seated on the house'. Thus it regularly follows oertain 
verbs ; as, dT# tr tot, *mount the horse'. After verbs it is often to 
be rendered by *at', or *to'; as, cif ^R OT ^TfT i, 'he is standing at 
the door'; TO^ ihd W^ W W¥, *they went to that same bUnd well'. 

5. Distances as, w^ % cr^ tt vx^ *at some distance from 
KdshV) ^^ c^ m, 'at (the distance of) one ho8\ 

C. Addition ; as, m# W nrm ^, 'putting look upon look'. 

(2) It is used to denote the time at which ; as, cnr i^K wm 

W VWT, *he came at the exact time'; vtud TWH W, *on the fifth day'. 

(3) The locative with w also denotes a variety of tropi- 
cal relations, as follows : 

a. The object toward which an action or feeling is directed. 
Examples : — W^ VX TUT «Rt%, *be pleased to have mercy upon me'; 

^W Wrl W Tm ^nn#r, 'apply your mind to this'. 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse , as the object 

to which discussion is directed. 

Examples :— OT^it * Wf! W ^Wt ^pwin^T ^ ^, 'there have 
been thousands of commentators on the doctrines of the six systems'; 
ire W iinr WI CR^F, 'as to this, if you say'. 

c. It may express conformity to a rule or custom ; 
as, W«l ^9PFi wA V[K viHf 'we will abide by our own religion'. 

d. Also, superiority ; 

as, vor CRT m( fiH ^ ^ V9 ^nin, ^no power oilndra prevails over you'* 
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e. The reason of any action, as tropically its foundation ; 
as, ^ V9 vm m 99 V^ IHTT, 'at this word of mine he fell into a 
p€ission'. 

/. Very rarely the locative is used for the ablative with a verb in 
the passive conjugation. Thus, in the Rajniti^ ^ ^ ^WT wf W?J, 'I 
am not able to walk'. 

557. The locative forms with ws, ?T5WF, ^nr, or ^, all de- 
note, literally or tropically, the limit to which an action 
extends or a statement is made. There is no difference at 
all in the meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples are ; — W^ ?Wf OT^ WHT, 'the water came up to (his) 
nose': ^a¥^ % ^ «r$ ?1^, 'from the child to the old man'. 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase {poet,): IHT ^ ^ ftn fimff ^i^, 
*thou mentionest thy own beloved even to us'. 

658. The locative postpositions, W and m, are often omitted in 
prose and in the colloquial. This omission occurs chiefly in certain 
adverbial phrases of time and place. Thus we have, B9 ^ma, for B9 
^?HI H (or W), *in' or *at' *that time'; Xlt^ HHT, 'falling at (his) feet'; 
id ^r^ ^If^ ^Ul, 'the days being fulfilled, a boy was (bom)'; CTf H^ 
inn, *he went to the house'. 

a, H is almost invariably omitted in certain verbal combinations, 
commonly called *Nominal' verbs; as, 9im WRT, (for WH « WWT,) 
*to be of use', lit., 'to come in work'; SOT^ e^i^l, *to marry'; COHf $5fT, 
*to give in marriage'; ^^ VTRT, *to appear', AngL, *to come in sight'. 
?W and its equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

659. When the above locative postpositions are employed in poet- 
ry, their usage corresponds to that already noted. A few examples 
will suffice. 

(1) oM<iin{ ^«K im If^ HTff, *they are produced in the water toge- 
ther'; n ^raft ?tfw 8Rra «i, 'they remained safe in that time'; ^ WH 
^ $g VI9 i^, *are you one of the Three gods ?'; rm imni imz ^W 
mi^, 'in this the glory of Edm is manifest'; ^m<H «FT H §m «! Y^ ^, 
*the rosary in the hand, the thoughts not on Hari\ (2) 5fR| ¥TT VX, 
*the monkeys on the branches'; IT^ v(^n^ ^ ^lirftt, 'the good lay hold 
of goodness'; #T TOrjf ^?n JXt ^, *if you have affection for (your) 
daughter'. (3) wrt li^t ^iftl 5Tm si^fri, 'whereunto shall I declare the 

greatness of the Name P'. 

38 
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a. In poetry, however, these postpositions are more frequently 
omitted ; but any attributive of the noun in the locative, if capable of 
inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in the following, Wtftr (fi) is omit- 
ted : Vff WC im mThTi HH\l\ y 'remembering the name of this One in the 
world'; t H*?^ %wr «W Tm, *the king is subject to your service'. And 
in the following, W would have been used in prose : vivit^ hIxWaWa 
Hr^I TT?ft, *cold night was on the lotus-bed'; II3V9 ^VU ^FTH, 'send me, 
O lord, upon your service'. And in the following examples, prose 
usage would have demanded ?WR (or ?rer5|i, etc.): mfif ^W^ ^5W! %T ^W%, 
'these she ate for three thousand years'; inni urS TM^ 'the pollen as- 
cends to the sky'. 

560. A noun in the locative, whether in poetry, prose, or 
the colloquial, in addition to its own proper postposition, 
may take that of the ablative, or, less frequently, the geni- 
tive. Each postposition retains in full its special meaning. 

Examples are ; — in? H % ^kfH i, *who of us is there f\ lit., 'from 
among us'; Hi: S ciiT ^« WTOI, 'a man belonging to the town'; ifer^ 
^rarror H W M«4iHII, *some one went out from the court'; t%g^ ?R^ 
n^ VX % ^t^m nt% 9tT ^Am i, 'he rem'oved Ahmad Shah from the 
throne of Delhi', /tY., ^from on the throne'. Two postpositions are 
commonly used after verbs of fa/ling^ with the noun denoting that 
from which one falls ; as, ^n WWf TR % niTT. *he fell off that branch'. 

a. In Marwari, the accusative postposition, ^ ( = 11. H. ^,) is also 
sometimes added to W^, (=H. H. S,) when it becomes, literally, *in- 
to'. Thus, in 'Dungar8ingh\ Wf nfr UhHUti m^\ 'jump into the fort\ 

561. Before leaving the cases which are formed with postpositions, 
it is to be noted with regard to them all, that, inasmuch as the post- 
positions still partake more of the nature of prepositions than of 
true case-endings, when several nouns follow one another in the 
same C£ise and construction, the postposition proper to them all is 
used only after the last. Thus, THIT 41 14^^ ^ dPOT <rRra^ ^ ^Q, 
'the beauty of Damayanti, the daughter of Bhim Seiv*] IKH ^ qJiT 
JF! % iranr sr^ ^ott, *he began to live on fruits, flowers, bulbs and 
roots'. But, much more rarely, the postposition may be repeated with 
both nouns or pronouns ; thus, ^ ^l%T^ % IHT ii Hil ii il¥ W^Pi T^fm 
W, 'you and I made this promise to Nand and Jaiodd\ 
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Of the Vocative. 

562. The vocative is used in calling or address, either 
with or without an interjection. 

Examples : — $ iS, '0 son !'; ^ar^ldr ^iiT, 'companions ! hear'; irft 
%^ TCRTO WH ^, 'daughter ! be not so distressed'. 

a. Certain words in W^t, often make the vocative in vn ; as, e.g,^ 
from wi. ^brother', ?n^, *mother'. vocative singular, WVn, ft'lT. In 
Garhwal, ^ is often similarly added to proper names ; as, i ita^, 
*Panc/iaml\ etc. 

b. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself by name in the 
vocative. Thus, l44IH4h<H) *H*iH^<H) WTO^ WHJ T^gHlH ^, lit,, *joy« 
inspiring. jfiT^/t-^w^-impurity -removing, Tuisi, is the story of RaghU" 
ndth V; Tj^^t ^% xn?m ^ WT STTC TVRWTT, 'Tulsi I to such a sinner, 
again and again a curse I'. 

ADJECTIVES. 

563. Little needs to he said here as tothe construction of 
adjectives in the sentence. They may define a noun either 
(1) attributively^ or (2) predicatively , 

Examples are, of (1); — STfT «niT. 'a large town'; "StSi cni^, 'a sweet 
voice'; «|# €Hi, *large horses'; and of (2); W| ^wftl ^^^ ^, *she was 
very beautiful'; H^ ^W OTT t, *this water is cold'; % ii ^Hi 9tT SQraH 
^^OT, *I saw that he was distressed'; HW wSi ^ni^ SR^ 9, 'this staff is 
made straight'. 

a. The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive or 
predicative adjective with the noun qualified, will be found further 
on, in the section on 'Agreement'. 

564. Adjectives are often used as nouns, in which case 

they are inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, 9^ ^ ^Q^RH %. 'from the time of the ancients (/lY., of the 
great'); ^i4t tn^ ^ WIT 9, 'some wise (man) has said'; 91IT1I CR^ ^irli 
$ni imvi^ 'there is no blame to the powerful, Ousdtn !'. 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and connected by a 
copulative conjunction, follow one another in the same case, the first 
may take the singular, and the second only, the plural form ; as in 
the phrase, #l€ dr cift ^ 9nT, 'small and great said'. 
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565. Comparison has been explained and illustrated, 
§§169, 170. It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by repeating 
the adjective; as, mm wrar, 'very black', ^ ^ ^i^, 'very 
sweet fruits'. 

a. Or, for greater emphasis, the first adjective may be taken as a 
noun in the ablative ; as, inr^ % iTTTt OTH, *the very greatest sins'; i,e.j 
'heavier than the heavy'; ^^WT % ^WI 5Wf , *the very best thing*. 

566. Agreeably to § 545 (7), all adjectives used compar- 
atively, require the noun with which the comparison is 
made, to be in the ablative. 

Thus, ipirt % Wtt, ^heavier than stone*; TraiT % OT^, 'richer than a 
king'; 99 ^it^ % "igT, *the noblest of living creatures'; HI 99 % 9fW 
9, *this is superior to that'. 

567. Certain adjectives are followed by a noun in an 
oblique case. Thus, especially. 

(1) Adjectives denoting advantage or fitness ^ or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the dative. 

Thus, ^ ^ HHW! i, *it is proper for a woman'; IHT ^ 9thi i, *it 
is right for us'. ( Vid. § 541, *.) 

(2) Adjectives denoting likeness ^ conformity, worthiness^ 
or the contrary, conmionly take a noim in the inflected 
genitive. 

Thus, 9FT9 ^ WM % MH\^, *like the thunder from the cloud'; T5 
4( ?IW, 'equal to this'. So also, Snu, (Urdu j5l, often written ^nnsii,) 
in the sense of 'worthy', takes the genitive ; as, HI 011?? ^ Snu i, 
*this is worthy of a wise man'. 

a. When such adjectives are preceded by any infinitive or gerund, 
the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, and the gerund 
put in the oblique singular. Thus, ?OT fi^ '^^ ^ 'iSwfi WTS %ni ^, 
*you are competent to make my sons wise men'; ^ wa ^^H ^TTC% 
^mnR, 'I am able to break your teeth'. 

(3) A few verbal adjectives expressing desire or affection, take an 
objective genitive (§ 549,(11)); as, ^iwt W ^h^^, 'covetous of money'; 
99 VPl W ^!lT^rat t, 'he \B covetous of wealth'. 
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568. The adjective w, *full', is never used by itself; but 
partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the English 
•fair, in such phrases as a *spoon-full', a *house-full', etc. 
But w is used much more extensively than the correspond- 
ing English *fuir. Any noun taking this affix is regular- 
ly inflected before it, as before the postpositions, whenever 
inflection is possible. 

Examples : — ftwT^ W, 'a oup-fulF; ^\wi HT, *a jar-full'. WT is used 
also with nouns of distance, as, %r9 «9^, *as much as a kos^; and with 
expressions denoting time, as, ft^ WT, 'the whole day'; SS ^«R «^, 
*all my life long'; and with the pronominal adjectives, ^f?niT, ^HHI, 
etc., when it has an intensive force ; as, I^HHI ^^5 % ^^ T^UT, ^fRT WT 
H B% fiKT $^i7n, *I will give him back just as much as he gave me'. 

Rem. In examples like the last, where the noun or adjective with hl^ar is 
not inflected, bhar may he more correctly regarded as the conjunctive partici- 
ple of bhaitid, 'to fill'. 

569. Adjective formations with the affix m have been 
already explained and illustrated, § § 165, 166. 

NUMERALS. 

570. ^^, 'one', may be used for the English indefinite 
article (§ 148), in cases where that article is equivalent to 
the phrase, *a certain'. 

Examples : — ^^« yHT Si WfH % 5K^, *a (certain) man said to me'; ^^ 
ftR eft m^ i, *a certain day it happened', /^Y., *it is the thing of a 
(certain) day'. 

Rem. It should be observed, that most Europeans use eh for the indefinite 
article much too freely. In the majority of cases, il should not be translated 
into Hindi. 

571. ^«R, when repeated in the same clause and construc- 
tion, is equivalent to *each', or 'each one*. But when the 
fii*st ^RR is in the subjective construction, and the other in 
the objective, the first must then be rendered *one', and 
the second, 'another'. 

Examples of both oases are as follows : ^^ ^fR n^ vniT, 'each one 
went away'; ^^ ii ^W ^«li ^ enrt ^lytT fim, *he conveyed each one 
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there'; 'irsf) ^fSR ^ ^l€T, *one fought with another*; ^f<ll ^f<ll ^ ^ IWT, 

'each one was joiued to another'. So also when repeated in sucoes* 
sive clauses, the first ^Rfi may be translated 'one', the second, 'an- 
other'; as, ^^ WTTIT, ^nsF ^iT?n W. *one was coming, another going'. 

572. ^^ is often used elliptically in the beginning of a sentence ; 
as, ^W ni^ i^ J^ % inr 5^ V *one (thing is), I am troubled be- 
cause of your trouble'. If the enumeration is continued, the ordinal 
9^<l. may follow in the next sentence ; but even more frequently nUT 
or uftl, 'again', introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; 
as, ^«K% TTS^W??. . . .^TH TO ^rfil ftrei^, 'one (thing is), I am of a 
dull mind ; again, the lord forgot me'. 

573. ^W ^ or ^RR mv is rendered 'together'. Thus, "^wft ^^ im 
^m )TTi, 'all the brothers were born together'; T^l^ TTTH ^SR ^TV Tf^, 
'the lion and cow would dwell together'. In this idiom, ^ or ^nn 
is to be regarded as a noun in the locative, with the postposition 
omitted. 

574. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns with 
numerals, see §528 (1) a, Hem. 

575. The Aggregative form of the numerals in ^ (§176), 
is used when it is designed to indicate the noun as a col- 
lective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, WT^ 119^, 'the eight 
watches'; flj ^^, *the four quarters (of the heavens)'; wt^ %^, •the 
three worlds'. Similarly, %r ^^ '■^^ ^ 8inw ^, 'he gave those six 
in marriage to £asudev\ 

576. Colloquially, a numeral with the postposition ?i^ is used as 
equivalent to the English, 'as much as\ 'as many as'. This phrase 
may be construed as a nominative ; as, 5^ ?WI5 W^, *as many as ten 
j^ame'; % ii ^aui QT^ ?i^ ^WT, 'I saw as many as four elephants'. 

PRONOUNS. 

577. A Personal pronoun, when the subject of a verb, is 
very commonly omitted. 

a. This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis is in- 
tended, and when it can occasion no ambiguity ; as, e.g.^ in direct 
address ; as, ^BTI^, *go'; 9c. WR ; #r^, ^may (I) speak ?\ 
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678, Pronouns are to be regarded as of the same gender 
and number with the nouns to which they refer. 

Thus, <l^«h«i4l dr dmiw ^ ^ na^ ^, 'prinoesseB whom Bhaumd" 
8ur had kept captive'. 

a. But when it is intended to show respect, the pronoun 
is put in the plural, even when referring to a singular noun. 

Thus, ?nrt ^ trar . . , . ^^ ^ ^nft % 'the kings of that place would 
convey him along', where ^n% refers to Balrdm, And in the follow- 
ing, ^^ refers to Krishn; IHT iT^^iT 5RT WR ftw TW W, *we remain in 
meditation upon him alone'. 

6. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal pro- 
nouns, has already been explained (§ 194). 

6. The use of the plural ham, for the singular tnaiy, 'I', is characteristic 
rather of eastern Hindi. The usage, however, is not regarded by the best 
authorities as iu good taste, and it is doubtless better for the speaker to use 
the singular. Still we often find examples in literature of the use of ham for 
the singular; nor is it easy to trace any principle which guides the choice. 

579. The use of the Honorific pronoun wm, for the 2nd 
personal pronoun, has been explained in § 211. 

580. The usage of the various pronouns referred to in the above 
paragraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be adequately illustrated 
by individual phrases separated from their context. But we may 
note such passages as the following. The demon Bdndsur angtily 
calls to Aniruddh, ^i\nii9 W^XK, 'who art thou, thou within the 
house?'. (P. 8, Adhy. LXII). So Krishn says with anger and con- 
tempt, A ^ m Cpn Tallin, 'what is this (tiiat) thou hast done ?'. But 
again, when in the Prem Sdyar one girl says to another, ^^ n SR^ 

nini »WI 5R^, 'friend, do not thou be anxious', in this instance ?f indi- 
es 

oates affectionate familiarity. So the great sage Vinhvamirra^ with 
no intention of contempt, addresses in the singular the king Haris- 
Chandra, as one ranking far beneath him ; g« % mfi3[$R ^HfliM ^ ^Hi 
%A If^ YS, ''^^ ^y *^^ 0^® appears more wealthy and liberal than 
thee'. A man says to his brother, in the 2nd person plural, ?T9^ 
mn Tfm ^i^, 'let me play dice with you'; but a son to his father, 
W^ IffRl «niHT T^d, ^please inform me so much as this'; and Balrdm 
and others to Kri^n ; ^ITO ^ WW ^, 'obtaining your honor's per- 
mission'. 
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N. B. Observe, that WH, as the subject of a verb, always requires 
the verb to be in the 3rd plural ; and if the imperative be used, the 
respectful form in ^ is invariably required. Occasional exceptions 
are irregular and not to be imitated. The following examples may 
be noted : WItl «iiwt ^nft \|, *where is your honor going?'; YVfTtni ^ 
9nxi % VIT f^F9 $#, ^Gxeat king ! what such signs has your excellency 
seen ?'; OT^ TTOTTtQ, *be pleased to depart*. Similarly, all other pre- 
dicates of WW must be in the plural ; as, ^i^ ^W W Rim ^ Qlifl^ ^, 
*Kanva is in this way called the father of this (maiden)'. 

Rem. In the opinion of the Hindoos, the distinctions which are made in the 
use of the pronouns, are of great importance ; and the foreigner cannot be too 
careful to observe them in conversation with the people. Indeed, a failure 
to discriminate in the use of these different pronominal forms, is often the 
occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on the part of natives of 
India toward foreign residents of the country. 

581. The choice between the two forms of the dative and accusa- 
tive which occur in the singular and plural of the pronouns (§ 206), is 
regulated to a great extent by euphonic coupiderations. But in 
accordance with the principles indicated in § 532 (Ij, the forms with 
?^ are preferred for personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same simple 
sentence, the form with ^ is apparently preferred for the accusative, 
and that in ^ (plur. ^), for the dative. 

582. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative, MW, is 
often idiomatically used to introduce a clause expressing a conse- 
quence or conclusion ; as, T^ % W9 TO ^tlV ^^TH WPffT, *do you there- 
fore go and bathe at a sacred place'. 

583. When 99 and QHf occur in contrasted clauses. Hi may often 
be rendered 'the one', and Clf , *the other'. Thus, (P. S. Adhy. 
LXXXVII), 9 U^ «Rin^ S ^^ira, *the one wears a necklace of 
flowers, the other, a necklace of skulls'; and so repeatedly in the 
context. 

584. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative may 
be used adjectively before not only single nouns, but also 
entire phrases. 

Thus, m H^ Wf\ VTH mT?P!T QVT, 'this expiating of a great sin has 
fallen to us'; ?¥ ii ill «T fofnn tr #T^ dl« ^ITV Qin^f IRIX^, 'what is this 
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that you have done, to abandon your family, and shame, and mod- 
esty ?'; 9 ^^ ji §It ot^ ^f^ fl?iT 8 %T wn wk ftret wt fsArar i, *0 

ocean ! art thou parted &om some (loved) one, that thou heavest the 
long-drawn sigh ?'. 

a. Hence JiT is used to introduce the protasis of caudal and condi- 
tional clauses ; and %T, less frequently, the apodosis. So also, the 
relative JiT, especially in the locative, rn H, and ablative, nre S or 
{^ %, is used to introduce final clauses denoting the object or pur- 
pose of an action. Illustrations of the above will be found further 
on, in the sections on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 

685. The relative and interrogative pronouns are often 
used, by attraction^ for the indefinite pronoun. 

Thus, §T *l^ TB % W^W §T irtlRH t, 'whatever any one goes and 
asks of him, that he obtains'; VT ^iri^ ^ ^m WR9 Wl 9^, 'who 
knows what he may do at some time ?\ 

a. In poetry this attraction is often extended to a great length, as 
in the following : irfh QR^m vm Jim ^TOT^ ^W dftr W^ W^ d^ nril, 
* whoever, at any time, by any effort, in any place, has obtained intel- 
ligence, renown, felicity, wealth, prosperity'. 

586. ^ is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleonastically 
with 9, 'is'; thus, HT^isrc ^T 9 %T ^6e>^rniHR i, where in English 
idiom we would simply say, 'God is almighty'. 

587. The distinction between the two interrogatives, Api 
and m\, and that between the two indefinite pronounSj ^Hl 
and ^y has been already explained (§§ 208, 209). 

a. The following idiom with ^m may be noted ; W^ ^l^eild Jliil 
^, 'who am I, that I should deliver (you) P'. 

588. The usage of ^Tf in the plural varies. The Urdu oblique 
plural form, T^, is used ; as, Rfi ^hltt iRT, *of what people P. But 
the common people often use the uninflected singular in the oblique 
plural ; as, ^km ^ni %, 'from what people ?'. 

689. mr is used as both nominative and accusative ; the 
oblique form in «it is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, gn wn draA tr, •what are you saying P'; but, gif OfiTt ^ 

Jlr^ tr, 'why (for what) are you speaking f\ 

39 
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a. «pn is used idiomatically in expressions denoting sur- 
prise. 

Examples : — $^nit WT ^ ftf ^5F J^V M^MA W^ ^WT JW, *what does 
she see (but) that|iman has oome and stands before her'; drf ^T# 
«IT Y 9¥ W^^, 'the horses have run— (why,) thej have come flying*. 

d. cfBTT is sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, as 
in the following : 

1P5 ft m^ % U<^ieh m\ ^saiim, *in what respect will (my) future 
life be harmed P'. Hence it is often used merely as the sign of a 
question ; as, wn n ^ ^Wl fT0 1^ gfT, *hast thou not yet heard V. The 
dialectic Rfc is also similarly employed (§ 228). 

c. For the use of Wl as a conjunction, see § 516, ^. 

d. The postposition is sometimes omitted after qiT^ ; thus, H CRt9 
^ra% ^, *wby art thou crying ?*. 

590. In further illustration of the distinction between 
the two indefinite pronouns, fti^ and 9i^ (§209), the follow- 
ing points may be noted : 

a. 9i^ is often practically used as a plural for ^ri. 

Thus, 'some book has fallen', is eftri Uf^^ fil^ t; but, *some books 
have fallen', is 9i^ U4^4h ftirt %. 

b. When c^ is used substantively, the inflected form, niid %t, is 
commonly preferred for the accusative ; but when it is used adjective- 
ly, if the accompanying noun be in the nominative form of the accu- 
sative, ^li also retains the nominative form, as in the following : 
IW^ ^f^ %l %lk ^IK T#ril, 'will you keep any place for your resi- 
dence P'. 

c. %Tk is used with numerals to denote a number approximately^ 
like 'some' in English ; as, i^T^ 99 ^9Tmi^ 907, 'some ten men came'. 

d^ With proper names, ^^ must be translated 'a certain'; as, ^Ht 
^Sdr mmi, 'a certain Udho (has) come'. 

e. ^S is used adjectively before substantives in any case singular 
or plural ; as, CR^ ^ VX, 'at some distance'; CR^ 9l1^ % 'in some vil- 
lages', etc. 

/. ^RT^ and ^ in successive clauses must be translated 'one'. . . • 
^another'; thus, ^li ^ CRvm VT ^ri ^, 'one was saying one thing, 
(and) another, another'; ^i^ %r xmt si^^ni ^fflUT fifrar itr iVRf VTC^nr 
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VQTUr, Gaining water, one he washed awaj ; raining fire, another he 
burned (to death)'. 

g. ^ is added to the relative pronominal, ^Nt, 'as (what-like)', to 
impart indefiniteness ; as, ^Ntt ^ 9t, 'of whatsoever sort it may be'. 

691. The Reflexive pronoun, wn, may be used with both 
nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the English. 
*self', 'myself, 'yourself ', 'himself', etc., according to the 

context. 

Thus, % mpA %r t^QIW ^O^RTn i|, 'I am able to feed myself'; sw wni 
i9R1F?n 9, 'he himself says'. The ablative, 9mi %, is often to be trans- 
lated *of one's own accord'; ^|W WH % HW ilUT, 'the dog went away 
of his own accord', or *of himself'. 

a. In the following, the plural wnra W, refers to the persons men- 
tioned in the context ; ^TTOH S ^ eft WWT toV, in English idiom, 
'they talked with each other of the sorrow'. 

h. In the following, WFi is accusative singular ; 9^ ^nni QT^ ^nfif, 
'regarding himself, again, as the cause (pi Rdm^s exile)'. Ram. A. 

c. The reflexive is repeated in the idiomatic phrase, wA wni, 'of 
myself, himself, itself', etc. {sc, %); as, ^BT ins m^ wni W9IU 9, 'has 
this bent of itself P'. 

d. ^m f^ wni, is used in the drama, for the English 'aside'. It is 
evidently an abbreviation for wm wi WVl ^ 9n7n 9. 

592. The reflexive genitive, wht, must always be substi- 
tuted in standard Hindi for the genitive, singular or plural, 
of all pronouns, when the genitive in question refers to the 
grammatical subject of the sentence, or to the agent in the 
passive construction (§332). 

Examples : — fW WQ^ «rarH( Wfft if, 'you desire your own greatness'; 
Trar Wl% ^ ^frr lA, 'the king went to his own country'; iw % inwt 
WR ^y 'he gave his life'. 

a. WFH may also be used when the reference is not to the gram- 
matical subject, but to the subject o{ discourse. Thus, in the Prem firf- 
gar, ^fwm ^ ^TV wit ^ WbA ^ftdl WT ^ ^, 'it is no fault of yours, it 
is the fault of your fate'; f^ fk WX^it 9pre 9ni %T QR^d, 'be pleased to 
do that wherein your safety lies'. 

b. mniT is also sometimes employed, when the referente is to the 
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tpeaher ; as^ UTO WHRT ^ 9, *Avadh is my country'. So also trhen 
another is associated with the speaker ; as, IVW 99 W^ nr^ QRT ^ 9, 
'all this is the change of our timeB\ 

e. But in the examples under a and b, the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have been used ; and must^ in general, be used 
in such oases, where the use of the reflexiye would occasion ambi- 
guity. 

d, WPn, as well as the other pronominal genitives, is idiomatically 
omitted when the reference is obvious ; as, especially, before nouns 
expressing relationship. Thus, QW ^ ^^ ^ NMid ^TfH dr^, 'that 
woman, approaching (her) husband, said'; % IFC WT?fT % *I am going 
to (my) house'. 

e. wniT is used substantively in the plural, to denote one's own 
kindred or connexions ; as, #T ipi ^nrpit W^ %r YTI^ri), *if you wiU kill 
even your own (friends)'. 

593. The pronominal VPrr, is idiomatically used in the locative 
case with H, as an adverb of time ; as, ^(?1^ H VT irm, 'in the mean 
while what happened ?'. Also observe the use of ^E7i^ in the follow- 
ing: ^E7i^ m ^TRiiTT, 'I will come at this same hour'. 

594. The oblique singular pronominals, ^ and ^, are colloqui- 
ally used in the manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in 
the sense of 'like'; thus, ^ f^li^ ^ ^ TT^^T^ $m 9, 'something like 
a fort appears'; or? CfBTT ^TH ^ ^ 9^^ $?n 9, 'what is that which 
sounds like a cannon?'. 

Syntax of the Yerb. 
The Infinitive. 

595. The uses of the Infinitive may be classified under 
three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or verbal noim. 
Under this head we may note the following particulars. 

a. As a nominative it often stands as the subject of a verb; as, e.g,^ 
wk Hit ^f^ miT ^fjVy *it is not well for us to remain here'; lit^ *for us, 
to remain here is not well'; % % ^JiWfTT 9iC^ nm f^nn VJ, *I (on the 
former occasion) believed your word'. 

b. In accordance with the original use of the Banakrit fature pas- 
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sive participle, whence the Hindi infinitive is probably derived, it is 
often used as a subject with the copula, to express neceistti/ or obligo' 
Hon ; as, J(^ «ftl HWT ^, *man must die'; TO ^ wrt WIT f , *you 
must go there'. 

e. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the nomina- 
tive form ; as, fm xm ^im 9il^ %IW ^, 'cease to speak the name of 
Rdm l\ 

Bern, But in Permissive, Acquisitive, and sometimes in Desiderative Com- 
pound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the postposition, is 
practically used as an accusative. Examples will be found in §§ 361, 356, and, 
further on, in the Section on the Syntax of Compound Verbs. 

d. The postposition %r, of the dative of the final cause (§ 540, (5)), 
is very commonly omitted ; as, W9i mm % m^ 44lj|^ 9IT7 Y, 'I have 
come to ask something from you'; n^mf ^TH 9ni(, *the women came 
to bathe'. So also the genitive postposition is often omitted from 
the infinitive before certain adjectives, as, ^TTY^, %nil, etc., especially 
in dialectic Hindi ; as, e.^., TT^ ffTsnHM ^ m n^ QRKd dnr %, 'the 
virtues of the Raja Hiranyagarbha are worthy of being esteemed'; % 
f^ 9^^ ^rf^ WH^, 'I am able to break thy teeth'. 

e. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked §540, (5), is idiomatical- 
ly used with the substantive verb, to denote an action as imminent. 
Thus, ^nrr ^ ^reii 'frr yr, 'Narad J% was about to rise'; «IW H^d t8t 
«ri, ^she was about to clasp hin]t'. In this idiom c^ must always be 
used, as also in phrases like the following ; jS^R ^t 9lMi^ %r ni^ ITC 
ds^ ^ W^y ^Duryodhan told Draupadi to sit on his lap'. 

/. Occasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also denoted 
by the infinitive with W. Thus, ^SRI vlim «rre iihT% W WR, 'when 
five years were drawing to a close'. 

g. The genitive of the infinitive is often used, chiefly in negative 
clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express certainty or resolution ; 
as, % wif ^Sfi^ QRT, 'I certainly will not tell'. In this idiom, the eKT 
of the genitive must be inflected to agree in gender and number with 
the subject ; as, e.g., mf ^n •wn W^ w, *this woman certainly is not 
going'. In the Rdmdyan the same idiom occurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted ; as, d if HTV wW ^ %Ti), ^he neither has been, 
nor, brother, is he, nor will he be'. The same idiom occurs in the 
following, where the emphatic particle 9 or } is added to the infini- 
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tive : ^^ ^W %r5. . . .^ 'iRl 8Rfri tri^ IW, *like these. . . .are none, 
nor even ever is to be'; «W3 1 f ^ra tl^ ^UWty *like you, none was, 
nor is, nor even is to be*. 

h. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also govern the 
case proper to it as a verb. Of this, the examples already given, afford 
abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used adjectively, and 
is then made to agree with its object in gender. 

Thus, ^ ^ qff! ^ #arT *i«?i Snu 8, *a woman is bound to serve 
her husband'; ^^ 9^ HTQ^VifT T^HI $^, ^having found a thing to 
mislay it*. 

(3) The infinitive is correctly used for the imperative^ 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate fulfil- 
ment of the order, but merely to say that a certain thing 

is to be done. 

Thus, (P. 8. Ch. XLVIII,) Jasodd says to Udho about to go to 
Krishn ; lOf ^ Hi! "'ft ^[WJ la^trm wft ^ ^5iT, *this, then, you are to 
give to dear Shri Krishn and Balrdm\ 

The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

696. The essential distinction between these two parti- 
ciples has been already indicated (§ 316), and will receive 
abundant illustration from the examples in the following 
sections. As there is no difference in their use, they are 
conveniently treated together. 

(1) They are used adjectively with nouns and pronouns, 
both in the attributive and the predicative construction. 
In this case the participle j^n or wit, of the substantive 
verb, duly inflected if necessary, is regularly added to the 
participle. But when there is no danger of ambiguity, this 
may be omitted. 

a. Examples of the attributive use of these participles are as fol- 
lows : iRWiHTft TV W d^ ^lT?ft ^, *(the women) were going, seated 
on the glittering chariot'; iftri Jg irCF JW WW ^nr gw^ film ^ 4^ 
m ¥ra nUT 9, ^some evil person has oast a dead black snake upon 
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your father's neck'; fWl ^ ^m «F^ ^ ITR? fiFT ^TT'! ^, *a oow already 
given as alms, jou gave in alms again'; ^3^ % ^J'^^ ^^ 4q^ vri, 
•they received the property given hy you' {lit,^ *your given property'). 

b. In the following examples these participles are used adjectively 
in the predicative construction : fN^ ^ v)# ^^ H^* iVRTIT W:m 9, 'a 
Shudra beating them, follows'; ^mf^ Ht dt 9iirf1T ^T ^H ^ v)# ^np, 
^Jardsindh also, thus speaking (as he went), ran after them'; #T)i vhi^ 
VRtnt, 'if I escape alive'; VT fl % mf^ cfrr TT HUT ^IRT, *did you 
suppose Arjun to be gone far away ?'. Similarly, in the Rdmdyan ; — 
W dro ^tit tf , *give me this which I have asked', lit^ 'give this to 
me having asked'; % ^ijl ^rfeft if qi oindr, *that with ten million 
mouths could not be told', lit.y 'fall told'; fWI <TOi ^ Tm PHrft, ^Rdm 
beheld the king falling at (her) feet'. 

c. Usually when the noun qualified takes %( in the singular or 
plural, a predicative participle remains uninflected whatever be the 
gender or number of the noun ; thus, ^H $1^ ^ ^l^m $^, 'seeing 
them both fighting'. 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called Continu- 
ative Compound verbs (§ 358). Thus, e,g,^ in Wf 5^ irnrt Ti^, 'that 
woman remained singing', it is plain that the imperfect participle, 
irnrlf, is simply a predicative adjunct of the noun ^ after ^. The 
same remark applies to analogous combinations with the perfect 
participle ; as, e.g,^ in CI9 mnT WRIT OT, 'he was fleeing away', where 
vnnr is a predicative adjunct of QW. 

e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, ^mi in^ ^TT^, 
where both fT?!T and H^ are predicative adjuncts ; as, e.g,^Jf% utOTT 
% ^THT HHT ^vrmr 9, 'this has come along down from old time'. In 
this, as in the similar phrase, ^TflT flOT ^VTiTT, tTTTT represents the 
action as repeatedly occurring during the time indicated. 

(2) The perfect and imperfect participles are constantly 
used absolutely in the inflected masculine form, to denote 
various circumstances of time, manner, etc., accompanying 
the leading verb. 

Examples :— ^m W^m IVTO ^ ^9 «Rt linmmT iilid ^IfT t, 'a Brah- 
man, desirous of beholding your excellency, is standing (at the door)'; 
OY VR viT^ li^ vA vnxt 9t4^ ^ Tft i; 'she, broken in spirit and dis« 
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heartened, is drawing heavy sighs'; n ^ vm^ WfH 9, Ht,^ Hhis 
(serpent) is going, me swallowed', t.e., *he is deyooring me'; ^mi^ra 
?1^ VV cnr Vt, ^Krishn remaining with (us), what should we fear?'. 

a. The perfect participle absolute ra3, of #^, ^to take', is often 
equivalent to the English preposition Vith'; as, Jftri 91919 Hita n 
9m^ raQ ^imr 9, ^some Brahman, with a book under his arm, is 
coming'. 

b. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in express* 
ions which denote 'time elapsed'; as, uta ^R9 ^ QY ^r^ imr, 'five 
years ago, he went away'; fwiiJ ^5R ^^ ?ftft xjm HR nS, ^several 
days having passed, the king went again'. 

c. In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, ^ * is often used 
for trn; as, mf VHW ^, 'this being impossible'. In the followingi 
^ is redundant : ITB $9 ^ TUTIT 9ST?I ^, 'in leaving this body'; nrav 
ii^ ^ 5^ ^ mi^n tJ, 'having become a widow, let her remain sub* 
ject to her sons'. 

d. These participles absolute are even more common in poetry than 

in prose. Thus, fBRRI H ?iroi ^eikidfiiehli, ^ while I live, I will not 
serve a rival wife'; ^IREfl ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^J^T, 'king Pautrik^ on his head 
being cut oflf, obtained salvation'; ^IT^ 8RR ^Infl ^81 ¥Tf, 'on hearing 
her word, all feared'; fW ftl...^ ^ ^ cmn^W, *you are, indeed, love 
to Rdmy as it were, incarnate'. 

e. In archaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often used 
where modern Hindi would have the conjunctive participle. Thus, 
W( WR J^nl ru^miHI, 'having gone home, they asked their parents'; 
ITHT ^m% wai ^1^71 JfAy 'as bow the wise, having received knowledge'. 
And so Chand (as quoted by Mr. Beames); 8|f% f^ M\HU\ ^li^i qm, 
'having subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword'. 

Bern, It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the distinction 
between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, and often it is 
a matter of little consequence which is used. But the distinction appears to 
be as follows. In the predicative construction the participle describes or 
defines the subject of the verb ; in the absolute construction it defines after 
the manner of an adverb, the verb itself. Thus, wah rotd hud chdld jdtd thd, 
'he was going along weeping'; but, wah rote hue chald jdtd thd, is rather, 'he 
was going along tearfully'. 

• For the Sanskrit ^%, pres. part. loc. absol. of 1T9, 'to be'. Yid. Williams' 
Sanskrit Grammar, § SiO. 
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/. It will be evident from the above examples that in the so called Statisti* 
cal or Statical compound verb (§360), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in constraction with a finite verb ; as, e.^., in eh apsard gdte di, 'a 
njmph came singing'. So also, the so called Adverbial participle is nothing 
more than the imperfect participle absolute, with the emphatic particle KL 
The perfect participle is similarly employed ; as, rtvp dekhe hi han dtoe, 'having 
actually seen (her) beauty, (description) may succeed*; gaye hu majjana napd* 
wd, *even having gone, he could not bathe*. 

(3) In the third place, both these participles are often 
nsod as substantives, hothvrith and without the postpositions. 

Examples : — ^^ ^m srt W§(it <36fU, 'lifting the bedstead of the 
sleeper'; ^^ ^ ^BHI ^ ^^ ^^RT WT TITT ^rax, *he slew Rukm in sight 
of all'; ^ ira QRT 5&nf, *grief at my departure'; ^ !CTT ^ImD, *obey 
my word'; ^T^ "^^ ^WH, *at the time of sunset'; ira ^ V[$ il CRT 
nvTSR, *what is the use of having asked him ?'. 

a. As substantives, these participles are often construed with a 
preposition ; as, gy f«R ^R^, 'without having fought'; ftR ^ jfii 9njt 
IS^III, 'it will not be disclosed without my having gone (there)\ 

6. The substantive use of these participles is also common in 
poetry. Thus, g^ ^TH ^W 9WH Hiin^, 'may your merit perish, 
for your speaking thus'; ^f?! 1 im vm ^RK fifia 5St, *the defects of 
(our) work remain not in the mind of the Lord'; #f ^ CRT HY V^^ 
'this is the fruit of having assumed a body'. So is to be explained 
a common idiom of the imperfect participle with the verb aWTT, *to 
be made'; thus, HTrnra 9^ «f ^TW ^, lH"i *from the mouth of Bharat 
no reply is made*, i.e.^ ^Bharat could frame no reply*. 

Bern. lu many cases it is impossible to distinguish this substantive use 
of the participle from the participle absolute. Thus, in the following, muyai 
may be explained in either way : muyai karai kd audhd iaddgd, Vhen dead' (or 
'to a dead man*) 'what avails a lake of nectar P'. 

The Conjunctive JParticiple. 

597. The chief uses of the Conjunctive participle may be 
classified as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote an action as merely preliminary 
or introductory to the action of the leading verb. 

a. As thus employed it is very commonly used where English 

would have the copulative conjunction. It is^ indeed, always 

40 
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idiomatically preferred to the conjunction, except when the t\ro 
clauses are distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus we say, HT^- 
inw %l ^rrar irct sriht 8, 'he goes to school and reads', because the 
first verb is merely preliminary to the action of the second. But, 
again, we must use the conjunction in the following: ?l^ TO?n WC 
raHRlT 8, 'he reads and writes'; because the two actions are co-ordi- 
nate. Other examples of the preliminary use of the participle are 
as follows : cut m^l H^ % SfiJT, *go and tell him', lit.^ 'having gone, 
tell him'; %Ti dr^R SRm nnffHf, 'one would prepare food and give 
him to eat'; «lf!H ^3Ti| ^ ^#, 'lifting up the stone he then sees — '; 
ftra^^fHT % ^^ SFf liirT d<5T, 'having spoken thus to Chitrarekhd, Vyid 
sat down'. 

a. In rendering such English phrases as *go and see', 'did you go 
and call him', where the leading verb is preceded by the verb 'to go', 
Hindi idiom often reverses the English. Thus, 'go and see', is ^ftn 
9Tni[^, /t^., 'having seen, come'; cil 9(1^^ ^ g^ra WHT, 'he has gone 
and called a Brahman', /tY., 'has come, having called a Brahman'. 

Bern. In this idiom, the participle formed with the aflSx i or y, is commonly 
preferred to that with the affix kar or ke, 

h. It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive participle, 
and the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The conjunctive participle 
represents the action without any reference to its progress ; the two participles 
absolute add each their own characteristic idea, denoting the action as in pro- 
gress or completed. Thus, wah kapre pahinke bdhar ay a, is *having dressed he 
came out'; kapre paliine bdhar dyd, is *he came out dressed'; and kaprc pahinle 
hdhar dyd, *he came out dressing*, i.e., *in the act of dressing*. But English 
idiom is often incapable of expressing the distinction between the conjunctive 
participle and the perfect participle absolute; and, as remarked § 596 (2) e, in 
old Hindi, the perfect participle often takes the place of the conjunctive. 

(2) By a natm-al transition, the conjunctive participle, 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express 
the ca^^se of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples : — SHrgT ^m WI '^m wm irm, ^Bdndsur, greatly fear- 
ing, fled away'; ^niT giiT ^RI?!T ^ ^rar I4^4i4) vn ^TTO TIW^, 'seeing the 
city burning, all the family of Yadu cried out with fear', 

a. It should be observed, that although the causal relation may 
thus be expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when it is 
intended to give prominence to the causal relation^ it is expressed 
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by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clause. Thus, without 
such emphasis, we may say, HW 44HU4 ^ifff ^raffera 8t Ig 8t ^innTT, 
*this man, being very unholy, will perish'; but if we wish to make 
the cause more prominent, we must say, 17W ^HW ^T ^RT?? ^iniPSni 9 
CI9 si;g %T ^rnUTT, *since this man is very unholy, etc.'; or, again, H^ 
MAW ^^ ^ wnnn, wtBK 9lf?l ^raf^^ 9, ^this man will perish, because 
he is very unholy'. 

(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the means 

by vrhich an action is eflfected. 

Thus, wftp^ ^ )5ft W trtci TW ^nmn, ^Kalindi awaked Hari by 
pressing his feet'. 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. 

a. This is especially the case with the conjunctive participle %nFT, 
etc., of 8rt, 'to be'; thus, f?TO %\ $^ ^ «|^ «li 44hIii ^FSfiT ^, *hear- 
ing and seeing him, great and mighty sages though they were, they 
arose'; %% jt %T ^ HT H^ 5K^, *being such a brave, do you raise a 
weapon against a woman !'. 

(5) It is constantly used to express various circumstan- 
ces accompanying the action of the leading verb. 

a. In this modal sense, it may often be best rendered into Eng- 
lish by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent phrase. Exam- 
ples are as follows : H^ ^ i^QQRT SfifT, 'he laughingly said'; ftlf! $ 3|ilT, 
'listen attentively!', lit,, 'giving attention, hear!'; 51? SFrer 5RT dra 
B?5T, 'he spoke up angrily'; m\ ^ J^\ W3Psii ^TTtS Bk^, 'you have 
knowingly committed a great wrong'. 

6. Under this specification may be noted various idiomatic uses of 
9ST$, etc., conjunctive participle of 5B<«H, 'to do' or 'make'. Thus, d 

$T^ ^rrsWT ^ ^ 5RT «1T¥^ ^, 'those two Brahmans, crying Mine ! 
Mine ! began to quarrel'; WfWT 'JJ^^ %T ^5| ft ^ni ^^ 5RTft B^Wi?fT 8, 
'the soul regards itself as one with these'; ?nT fft ftt Tm SR^ Wi ^1^1, 'do 
not regard Hari as a son'. ?RT or ejh<Ji is thus often added to nouns, 
when it gives them an adverbial force ; as, VM wh WR ^B^^^l ?F^ dT#, 
'he, with the greatest respect and deference, said', or 'most respectful- 
ly said'. Similarly, it is added to some pronominals ; as, rm ^ Vim 
^ra W ^HIhI % 'I am going to tell you in full the affair of the night'. 
c. The conjunctive participle of ^TTT, 'to be', is sometimes equiva- 
lent to 'as', in such phrases as the following : If 5TOT ir «RTrlT ^ V3sm 
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tf uram W, lira tr ^S^nrm i, ^as Brahma^ I create, as VishnUy preserve, 
as ShiVy destroy'. 

(6) The conjunctive participle aid^hi, is sometime nsed as an adject^ 
ive ; thus, ^n % SIS9RT ^%f 9, 'there is none superior to this'. 

(7) Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have h prepositional 
force. Thus, e.g., cif Ifta ^9 % itlWT VtH TO^ t, *that village is a little 
beyond this'; iw TOn OT5R % ^ W^ t, *that hamlet is somewhat 
off the road'; ^CT ^ #T^ ita ^ifrl Trf, 'there is no other besides this'; 
^TO ftra $«r W ^ im ^irft ^. Tihrough whatever country the lord was 
passing'; ^n IHQ ^w9 #> ^Tpf T^ wm^ t, *that cow is not given for 
money'; ^€ ^ UlUHl WTfife fWT, *he gave him a cupful'. 

a. The conjunctive participle 5F^ or CF^%, of SRIW, *to make', is 
especially common in this prepositional sense ; as, «ra dift ^T5I, 
•deprived of strength'; nre W*, (§548,) 'through which', eta Very 
idiomatic is the use of W^csR in the following : ^^ nin r(m «K^ ijfg f , 
*(there) is one death, pertaining to the five elements'; i.e., 'there is 
one death, of the body'.* 

b. The conjunctive participle mHJi, ^having met', must sometimes 
be rendered 'with' or 'together'. Thus, V^ WR fir^ ftren^T, 'he 
caused them to forget both knowledge and contemplation'; ^Rt HV^Hr 
nft, *both went together'. 

598. Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the conjunctive 
participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, or, in the passive 
construction of the perfect tenses, (§ 332,) to the agent. But some* 
times it may refer, instead, to the subject of discourse. Thus, TTift 
CRT ^^ %WI HUHKh^ }S\JM ^nm, *the queen, somewhat reflecting and 
tinderstanding, became composed'. This is especially frequent iu 
poetry ; as, ^ fi|\5R ^ ^Q^l ^THT, 'hearing of the death of his bro- 
ther, (his) wrath arose'. In the story of Dhann Singh, (in Oufakdy) 
the conjunctive participle once refers to the agent of a verb in the 
passive conjugation ; thus, TVT^ n HohMT iPJT, 'thou wast cast out 
by beating'. This idiom is often heard in the colloquial. 

599. There is uo difference in meaning between the diiforeut forms of the 
conjanctive participle. The forms in kar and ke are the most modern, and are 

* The Hindoos believe the body to be composed of the five elements, viz., 
'earth', 'fire*, 'air*, 'ether' and Vater'; and suppose death to consist in the 
dissolution of these elements. 
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preferably employed in modern standard Hindi. But in a long succession of 
participles, where the repetition would be disagreeable, the root-form is often 
preferred. When two participles of similar meaning follow each other with 
no word intervening, Tear or fee can be used only after the last ; as, jdn hujh 
har, 'knowing'; sock eamt^hkar, 'reflecting and understanding*; khd pikar, 
'eating and drinking'. So also when the participle immediately precedes 
the leading verb, as in certain quasi compounds, §351, the root- form is usually 
employed ; as, wah uth dhdyd, 'he arose and ran'; kdshi ho dyd hai, he has 
come by way of Benares'. 

600. By means of oonjunotive participles, a sentence may be 
idiomatically sustained to a great length, without any danger of ob- 
scurity ; thus, «r5t % ^5 ^ii^H ft icrre ^ira ^^ ^miwK nnm Bf % fisrar 

^ «rT?T wm WTO 5Rt ^9 ^m mrsm HIHSTO W^ SR^ ^, 'rising 
thence, going to Ugrasetiy and telling all the news, taking leave of 
him and going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplies for the marriage procession'. 

The Norm of Agency. 

601. After the verbal Noun of Agency in srrar or ijto, 
the object of the action is regularly put in the genitive. 

Examples : — ^% 5Fm W efi<^6iiHi, 'the doer of such a deed'; UTO^ 
'^ritt W flKHlKI, *the savior of sinners', 

a. In many cases, the genitive postposition is omitted from the 

object of the verbal noun, and it therefore appears in the nominative 

form of the accusative ; as, VM «IPCTORfT, 'one who exercises love'; Tum 

ftr ^ ^^crrar, 'a troubler of the people'; 819 Ht^ Jt^tm^ ^, *he is 

a singer of hymns'. 

Rem. Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the above, the noun 
is to be regarded as an accusative. They say that there is sarndsa, 'union', of 
the noun and verb ; so that the object of the verbal action and the noun of 
agency, are to be regarded as forming a genitively dependent compound. 

602. As the predicate of a sentence after the substantive 
verb, the noun of agency is often nearly equivalent to a 
future participle. Thus, q^ n^ % wiiiciraT ^, 'he is about 
to go from here'. 

Of the Tenses. 

603. As already shown, (§§ 315, 316,) the tenses of the 
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Hindi verb are properly distributed under three heads, as 
follows : (1) the tenses denoting fuiure action; (2) those de- 
noting action as imperfect or incomjjlete ; (3) those denot- 
ing action as perfect or completed. For a brief statement 
of the distinction between the several tenses of each group, 

the student may refer to §§ 316, 323 328. The state- 

ments made in those paragraphs, it is hoped, will be justi- 
fied by the illustrations of the use of the several tenses 
which will be found in the following sections. We begin 
with the tenses of \hQ future. 

The Contingent Future. 

604. The Contingent future, in modem standard Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. We 
may specify the following cases. 

(1) It is used, in simple sentences, to express a possi^ 
hility. 

Thus, ikik ^, 'some one may say'; m? 'iTTO niTT ^ nAt, *with you 
I could drop from a mountain'. 

(2) It is therefore used in the protams of conditional 
clauses, when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. And similarly it is em- 
ployed, in the apodosis of conditional clauses, whenever 
the conclusion is only ajfirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the protasis, we have, ^ ?W H^ cfer ^qi dr $#T m WKT 
$4^ 1 ^f^xHy 'if you once see her, then you will not again say such 
a (thing)'; and, in both profasis and apodosis, W^ «ft HHH «R ftl#l 
^ $, *(if) a husband be found (who is) her equal, then we may 
give (her)'. 

(3) Similarly the contingent future is required in rela- 
tive clauses implying a condition, when the condition is 
merely supposed to exist. 

Thus, ?W W^ CRR 8F^I3 fira St «RT ^^TOSI, 'whoever, abandoning 
deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords of the earth {i.e,, 
Brahmans)'. 
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(4) Hence, again, it is used (a) in all final clauses de- 
noting purpose^ and {b) in all clauses denoting the result 
of an action, when that result is regarded not as a reality, 
but merely as a future possibility. 

Thus, under (a), ^CT «IT?f cfi^^l^fTT ^ ^ra T^ w f nR...^I! 5RT ^JqRT 
TT 8t ^ira, *I have mentioned this thing that... his doubt may be 
removed'; and, under (6), ^ %% 51^ 3R^ TO ^ri ^ 5i ^ftf! ^^, 
'make me so powerful that no one may be able to overcome me' ; %% 
^Sfini «R^ ftrar % sn? tnfti ftn: ft?^, ^contrive some plan by which I, 
may again meet that royal sage'. 

(5) It may express liberty. 

Thus. <Nr%|l %T ^ W?l HT ^rhl. *ijf permission be given, then we may 
go home'; VJt m ¥T^, *I might, indeed, kill (her)': and in questions; 
as, % ^STO, *may I go'; ^^ iT^t T^, 'may we remain here ?*. 

(6) It must be used in all interrogative phrases relating 
to the future, which imply uncertainty or perplexity. 

Thus, V\ ^CT ^^ «Rt fira %i ^, 'to whom shall we give this girl ?'; 
%H WT 5|ft, *what shall we do ?'. 

(7) It must be used to denote a future action or event 

when the time of its occurrence or continuance is regarded 
as indefinite. 

Examples : — ^ra i?^ \55nffT ^mi % ni^ fw ift iim ^rnpSr, ^whenever 
this banner shall fall of itself, then come to me'; wat ^w t^l^ toj g^ 
^, 'when we call, then answer (us)'; ^RT ?T^ YT ii%\ t^, *60 long as I 
remain here'. 

(8) It is also sometimes used to express an intention. 

Examples : — dl If ^irar 9rw % f VPPk ^ WIT ft ^^ irt, *if I be not 

united with you to-day, then I will burn myself to death'; #r ^w flit 
m ^^\i^ ^TO ^nSRT T^, *if I am beaten, then I will remain with you 
as a slave'; % wk STiJT ViA, *why should I kill thee ?'. 

(9) It is used to express a wish. 

Examples : — X^R^ T^^ % 'WTO W3^ %[ if w^ ^ni, *may I not 
some day forget my own self; xira# ^ fh^ 5Rft iim ^m, 'may 
I obtain their fearful fate'; HTTO ^35RT ^, *may 8hankar (t.^., Shiv) 
give me'. 

(10) It is used in comparisom^ denoting that with which 
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the comparison is made, not as an objective reality, but 
merely as a supposed case. 

Examples :— 55l$g ^ W 5FTU 51 TOT, ^ g* *T ^^ «R^ Wlf wi, 

*the wrath of Baldev swelled, as will swell the tide of the sea at full 
moon'; dt ^ ¥THT WR ^ *t4 ^rT?R ^ Tt%, *he split him, as one 
might split a tooth-stick'. 

(11) It may express a concession. 

Examples : — ^ ^ra% mh % ra?rf!T 8fig qra, *however much hard- 
ship a woman may experience from her husband'; ^m 5f Wt if WTC 
^^T^, '(though) I be not a poet, nor be called clover'. 

(12) It is employed to express j^ropriety or duty ; and 
after clauses expressing 'fitness', 'unfitness', etc. 

Examples : — fiKT ^9 ^ iTf ^ f^PfrS, 'again, it should show him 
this also'; WW *T sra Qrm t fti 5R ^ 5|%T, 'when (i.e., how) is it befit- 
ting you that you should live in the wilderness ?\ 

(13) It is sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, for the 
miperative. 

Examples : — H wn^ ^Rf Wi ^^f *do not thou touch our feet'; fit 
^ 5RHS qRt ^R TiraRt, 'do not deceive me, beloved !'. 

6u5. It is important to observe that the accurate diBcriraination which has 
appropriated the Contingent Future exclusively to the indication of contlngejU 
futurition, belongs only to the most modern development of the language. In 
old Hindi, as, e,g , in the Udmdynn, the forms denote not only con tin i»ency, but 
also the certain futurition of an action, and even, as previously remarked, an 
action in the present. The proverbs of the language afford abundant illus- 
tration of the use of this tense in its original character, (§4-59,) as a present. 
Thus, e.g., hath ho hath pahchdney *the hand knows the hand*. Other illustra- 
tions will be found in the section on the syntax of the Present Imperfect. 

The Impey^atlve. 

606. The imperative needs little illustration. We may- 
observe, 

(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in command 
and prohibition. 

N.B. The future cannot be substituted for the imperative. *Thou shalt not 
steal', in Hindi is tu chori na Tear ; choH na karegd, would be *wilt not steal*. 

(2) In prohibition, »i or «n may often be indifferently 
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used. But when the phrase consists only of the impera- 
tive and the negative, wi is preferred to ^ ; thus, ?m ^n^, 
*do not go'; ?m ?tw^, ^do not run', sirf, as containing the 
present of the substantive verb, (§372,) cannot be used with 
the imperative. 

(3) The use of the siDgular and plural forms of the imperative is 
determined by the pronominal form which is used. (§§ 578, a, 580.) 

(4) To the 1st and 3rd persons of the imperative are to be assign- 
ed all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English 'let', means to 
^allow' or ^permit', not the imperative, but the permissive compound 
XQust be used. Thus, 4et us go', in the hortatory sense is WR #9 ; but 
if it mean, 'permit us to go', we must render the phrase, WR «ftT W^ ^. 

b. Further examples of the use of the imperative are as follows : 
ll«h^HI % ^ g^, 'ask (thou) 8hakuntal4 also'; mi ^ qi^Sf %l HT^, 
*do you then destroy the Yddavs^) ^H ^ d^, 'let us too sit down'; 
fl^ ^nfTOC % ^nw wciy 'come, let us go and tell Bdnd&ur*\ f^ Wl ^ 
T^ flTOj^, 'let me remove the sorrow of thy heart'. Poetic examples 
are ; — JXPassR wl ^rtj 1^91 €, 'make your abode in the fire'; %T ^n^ra 
971^ irar^, 'know, (that it was) in virtue of good association'; fnf% 
dnr ?f ^, 'sow thou for him flowers'. 

The Bespectful forms of the Imperative. 

607. Of the two Respectful forms of the imperative, in 
3t and % the latter is the more respectful. The form in 9t 
is properly used only to equals and inferiors ; that in 9, to 
equals and superiors, but never to inferiors. The less fre- 
quent form in vm does not differ from that in 9. 

Thus, in the Prem 8dgar, SatrajH says to his wife, g nira ^ 

%tiy Wi ^d^l^, 'do not mention (it) before any one'; and Krishna 

to his companions, ^ <1P9 V%^ 719 Viwi TTfdr, 'remain here for ten 

days'; and the Sun-god to SatrajU, fW WT S^ ^?nf trilMiil, 'regard 

this (person) as equal to me'. But the cowherds say to Krishna^ Y^ 

9nPT wnCRt ipST ^ wm nt ^r ^ITKd, 'into this great (and) dreadful cave 

neither let your honor enter'; again, to Krishna^ ^ ^t^ ^vnvoRT ^rai 

?n9^, 'regarding me as your servant be pleased to have mercy'; 

41 
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Ointiv 9| %9il WB ^l WH^, ^raising such questionB in your heart, olie- 
rish no doubt'. 

a. In the following, the respectful form is used in the Ist plural, 
in a hortative sense : ^^WQ ^Su cKft qp[ Wfiif 'let us' (or 'me') 'see the 
monkey, of what place he is'. 

608. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, are 
often used, especially in poetry, for the contingent future, and eyen 

for the present. Thus, oh m earned ^ imt ^ ^ % 9T3di 'if one die, 
then he is released from the sorrow of the world'; cmra xafm in?I 
^HiiJii, '(though) one bring up a crow with extreme affection'; WW9 
isig dr^ ^ ^i$^, 'though you should go even without having been 
called, there is no danger'. 

a. In the following, the form in ^ is used in the 1st singular of 
the contingent future ; as, f?9 f^ % mui i ^ ^HP) m^ #T d vrv 
vnTlT j^ ^T#, 'I have come here for this (purpose) that I may take 
away my brothers, and give (them) to (my) mother'. 

b. In the following, the form in din is used for the absolute future ; 
^n WQ ^iTwiW ffSt imr nhn), 'when your honor shall please to be 
angry, then at once they will flee away'. 

609. The explanation of the use of these forms in y<i, ye, etc., in these vari- 
ous tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix jja, which 
in Prakrit appears not only in the imperative, but was also added to the root 
to form a present and future. (Vid. §§ 459, Rem. 2, 462.) It is not therefore 
correct to say, as many do, that these respectful forms of the imperative and 
absolute future are used for the present and future. 

610. In many cases, again, these forms in ^ and ^Pt must be in- 
terpreted as the remainder of the old Prakrit passive conjugation 
formed with the suffix ij/a, (§ 467,) now almost obsolete. Thus, 
in particular, I would interpret the common idiom with mT^, 
expressive of 'duty' or 'obligation'; as, ^ cut wm wftt. Here 
WIT, (sometimes wim^) is evidently the nominative to WT?9, and 
we may render, lit, 'with respect to us, to go there is' (or 'should 
be,) desired'. In the following examples also, these forms in 9 should 
be explained as passives : ^ BnriA nt cnlcRT frsrUT, UL^ 'it is not known 
how this (man) lived'; 9^ dr dr 9^ wmfd^ 'whatever things we 
ought to have'; AY., 'whatever things should be desired for us'; OTI 
%l hT^H, ^iffH oh a^Wff 'that is reaped which was sown, that is 
received which was given'; ^ mxivi mm&j, Km ^rrm ^, 'am- 
brosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised by Death'. 
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The Absolute Future. 

611. As remarked in § 316, in the absolute future a 
future action or state of being is either (1) af&rmed, or (2) 
assumed as a certainty. 

ExampleB : (1) ^ miER ^ qrff ^ Bv^iTTy ^Buch a husband (and) 
house will not be found elsewhere'; % CRH ^n^^, 'I will oome to- 
morrow'; ira ;| QT ^ Timtty 'I will kill this (snake) immediately'; 
«ra^ irtm T^p^xm Rl?n^, *you, (my) father, will thoroughly repent (of 
this)'; #it 9iHj m Q^ ^ni, 'you will cause a laugh, going to a strange 
city'; TOI wt ^hri^, *now how will we Uve'; ^Ift gw ^iTsrr), ?wt TO ♦ 
^ITT^, *where you go, there I will go': (2) dr ^M «ftT €il, m #lTH 
CR^, *if we shall give (her) to Krishna^ then people will say — '; 9 *n3 
9T9 ^ m^, ^ ^nqsR^ 9pfj), 'if these bards shall receive nothing, 
then they will give us a bad name'. 

612. The future of the substantive verb is often very 
idiomatically used, both sdone and as an auxiliary, to de- 
note what is presumed to be true. 

Thus, ftm 5IFBI ^ d ^ % ^ ^iTOTi ,nnrft Itt), 'to (our) father 
Kanm^ these are doubtless dearer than even thou (art)'. 

a. The future 3rd singular, inn, is thus often used alone, in an^ 
swers, as equivalent to the adverb ^probably'. Thus, Wl IIW 11K 
fly! M<MI ^ P inn, *is this town very old? Probably'. 

613. Occasionally in the Rdmdyan^ the future in if, ifw, etc., has 
an optative sense. Thus, trvfj ^S?m ftn?^ firarft, *may you ever be 
dear to (your) husband'; ^ % ^93 or Qifrriw ^^^^ *may (the prince of 
Raghu) be gracious to a wretch like me'. 

Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 

614. The characteristic common to all the tenses of the 
Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, under 
various modifications of mode and time, as unfinished or 
incomplete. We consider, first, 

The Indefinite Imperfect. 

615. This tense, primarily, denotes an- incomplete action, 
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without necessary reference to any time. It may therefore 
refer to the past, present, or future. It is moreover em- 
ployed both in an indicative and a contingent sense. 

(1) It is frequently used to denote an action in past 
time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples : — fm w^ vm m wrft m «ftT finn $# ^ drf^^i ^whenever 
they would find an opportunity, they would never let him go with- 
out having insulted him'; 'ftrl B^ ^ THi «W Ti W^ ^ %1?fT, *no one in 
his whole kingdom would sleep hungry'. 

(2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 
in past time, in such sentences as the following : — 

V^ 5R^ WT Hwi ^ ilT WkI WR «ftT ^ ^JT?n, *what was Arjun's 
power that he should carry off our sister ?'. 

(3) It is sometimes used to denote an action incomplete 
at the present time- 

a. In such oases it will very commonly be found that the time is 
determined as present, by an auxiliary verb, or by some adverb in the 
context. Thus, WW Hft TO % hUi^ WT^^, ^Ir ^ ^i( Yitim, *I have 
come to ask just this from you ; I ask nothing else'. 

b. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no special 
stress is laid upon the time ; as, % «rff ^HTOT nii iw 51? S^'TT mi Wi 
9f1^ ^'drJi, 'I know not, when he shall inquire, what answer you will 
give'; ^ % ^ 'If^ ^ w«Fm, 'nothing can be (done) by me'. This 
usage is especially common in the Rdmdyan^ where the auxiliary is 
rare ; thus, 8l]| f^ra QRT^ f^ST^ini Vl«V4il, 4n many a way, Jdnaki laments'. 

(4) It is often used in statements of general application^ 
in which no limitation to any time is intended. 

Examples : — irt^ ftw HlftRt %WT ^rn irnft, 'without the moon, the 
night has no beauty'; ^liifn ^iY ^nf ^5wft, *that which is to be is 
never hindered'; 'ftrl Tff ^IT5l?n ^^ «RT dsi, *the nature of this (per- 
son) no one knows'. 

(5) It is used very commonly in the protasis and apodo" 
sis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers to 
past time, and in the protasis denotes the non-fulfilment 
of the condition ; in the apodosis^ it states what would have 
been^ had the condition been fulfilled^ 
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Examples :—dT % ^f^w •ita nfei^ ^TRfn, ftr^ cr^ ^inn 9iT?n, 'had 
I known even his name and village, then I would have devised some 
plan*; inn ^ ^'F iit ^fhu ^ Ti?IT, 'else, not even one would have re- 
mained alive'. 

616. It may be doubbed whether in this sense of a past conditionali this 
tense is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which have an 
indicative sense. The actual existence of an inflected past conditional, derived 
from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, suggests the 
opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the one indicative, consisting 
merely of the imperfect participle; the other, a contingent, being an inflected 
derivative from the imperfect participle ; which two tenses, through the pro- 
cesses of phonetic decay, have been reduced in modern High Hindi to one 
identical form. 

617. The infleoted past contingent of the Rdmdyan has already 

been noted (§ 427). One or two illustrations will illustrate its per- 
fect identity in meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the con- 
tingent construction. TO Wl^ 1 ^ *<ft4 ^f^R fl<m g*^lT, 'I have 
become old, else I would render you some assistance'; ^ ^r?3t 8R 
ira nn^ iivm WR yr?^ ^rii ^np, 'if I had known of this bereave-, 
ment of my brother in the wilderness, I would not have obeyed that 
word of (my) father'; HlfiS?!. . . .^ W^ €hlff SFCih^, 'else, I would 
have taken away 8Ua by force'. 

The Present Imperfect. 

618. This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, (1) 

an action in progress, or a state as existing at thepresent time. 
Examples : — TO ^wra^ eft 5lFin ^ iVH^ 8t, 'you desire the her- 
mit's daughter'; H eg ¥WT %, 'why dost thou fear ?'; Sm ?iroi %ri 
fin^, 'they mock me'. 

a. Hence it also denotes habitual or repeated action con- 
tinued up to the present time. 

Examples : — % ?T^. . . .^Wit ^nn^, ?1lt Tf Hnn?! HWS If, 'where 
these two go, there they stir up mischief; iHil^K 5n5I «rV ^nfh 3^ 
vam vlfm «KT^ \y 'in what way the Veds extol the formless Brahm*; 
HiUjI^H ^ ^ra?l ff #f^, 'whom, O deity, you invoke night and day'. 

b. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express 
general truths, but commonly with special application to 
the present time. 
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Examples : — oh vR Hhm ... fhifll 9 %T ... MiUliifl in?!T 9> 'the man 
who performs a pilgrimage, ohtains supreme felioity'; oh ^ fk f^raiT 
9 %T^ tmr 9, ^what is written in fate, that very (thing) comes to pass\ 

c. Hence the use of this tense in comparisons, when that with 
which the comparison is made, is represented as a common occurrence. 
Thus, 819 91^ q«9 ^ wmm % *T^ TUT^% wcRt or flR ^, *all those 
fruits fell on the ground, as falls the hail from heaven'; ^ ^^v m 
f1^ fkw VT^niT ^^IcfTRV 9mT 9, 'as the heat of the sun, causing it to 
rain, becomes a source of pleasure'. 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future, to de- 
note that future as imminent. 

Examples :— -% igsi ^ inm ^, *I am going into the cave'; % mi 
IW^ UTOIT 9, *I will kill thee immediately'; IPI «?fii ^ "^^ €tT ^TRi 9, 
*I {plur. for aing,) am going to seek for the jewel'. This idiom re- 
presents a future action, as it were, already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present, when 
the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples : — vn^ m^ % 9^8^ ^irniT nr^ ^, 'the drums are beat- 
ing, the bards are singing their war-songs'. This is especially the 
case with the idiomatic phrase ^nr ^^^rm ^, etc. ; as, ^m VT $^ni^ 9 
^ W^ #n Bni^ wnfi% ^nr^, ^what does &8hd see, but that on every 
side the lightning has begun to flash'. 

6. When an action hegun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples : — ^irra fiR % whft ot^ Br 9 ^ j^ ^4i^ i, *from the 
very day I asked (it), I have suffered pain'; ^ 5lHs ftrsi % ^lam i, *for 
some days I am noticing, etc.'. 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action has 
been just interrupted, and is therefore really an action 

unfinished in the present. 

Thus, in the Prem SdgaVy Shatdhanvffs speech is interrupted by 
AkruTy who replies, n «ifT w& 9 oh l>i % %^ wn difnT ^, *thou 
art a great fool, to say {lit., who sayest) such a thing to me'. Simi- 
larly we may explain Akrur^s words to Shatdhant^a ; «T 971 ^ ^n% 
iitm 9^%9 ^are we inquiring thy caste (and) rank?'. 
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619. The use of the inflected present corresponds with that of the 
analytic present as above explained. In illustration we may add to 
the examples of this tense previously given, (§§ 386, 402, a, 424,) 

the following. 

(1) Examples of the ac^wa/ present ; ^^ ftrft ^iift inr^ inrt, *I can 
kill thy enemy, even (though he be) immortal'; ^fefir 9nTrer|[ «RT gw 
fm, ^whom are you worshipping P what do you wish P': (2) of the 
habitual present ; W?^ *nR liR ^TOH 1 ^inff, 'without whose worship, 
passion departs not'; ^§?1?1 ^ iFQRsff m¥^ 'the good ever extol that man'; 
d 7n^ mnd d ^^, 'this one plays the flute, the other, the horn': 
(3) of the imminent present ; on^ ^HOT Tovi^ ITQ, 'I will set forth the 
spotless fame of the chief of Eaghu*; (4) of the historical present ; 
$T^ nraff f^^PI ^^^fini^» 'seeing Shiv^ the divine Triad smile'; lA mR 
xalf% TilH44iHl, 'having gone home, they ask their parents'. 

a. Yery often in the inflected present the habitual and historical 
sense are combined. Thus, cM t^ ^Hid ^ftri f^wnd, one would 
wash (his) face, another would feed (him)'; foF^ ^ ipf iirUT QR^, 'she 
would often sing his praise'. 

b. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive imperfect 

(§ 327): W^^ ^T^pw TTrBI TK^f lit.f 'he is probably thinking (thus). 
Having killed JRdm with his younger brother (I will rule)'; where 
modem High Hindi would have ^ITHft t!it for Wifil. {Edm. Ay.) 

c. In the following, the same form occurs twice in the same line, 
once as an absolute future, once as a present : d $^(fi ^ixfw fw^ $#, 
%ho shall see, do see, or have seen'. {Rdm, Ay.) 

620. Similar also is the use of the western inflected present, 

(§ 386, a,) which occurs not infirequently in the Prem Sdgar. Thus, 

5 W^ »rff wwft, ^ ''"'Tjr i, 'you do not know me, (but) I recognize 

you'; ^CR ^ ^ wsi n ?ra QT^ 9, 'one sorrow pierces me now and 

then'; fiwi ^ if ^ BUTQ mnS \ 'they excite some violent act or 

other'. 

The Past Imperfect. 

621. This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an ac- 
tion as in progress at a certain definite past time. 

Examples :— % if^ ilfT^ ^ ura fl^flT HT, 'I was reading with Shrt 
Mahddet) ; Snc St? ^^li^ vni^ 4, 'in every place drums were beating'; 
mi ^ ^raih 1^1 'a woman was crying'. 
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(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote an action 
as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of past time. 

Examples : — ftw •niT n "^nS 'S ?nrt ^ TXWl ^rffl TiJglflK ^W ^5% ^ 

W?i % *into whatever city they were entering, the king of that plaoe 
would with extreme courtesy convey them (on their way)'; fmit 
^1^ iTRil fFiT^ d, ^9 li^ ^ ^aiRH in, *of all the weapons and missiles 
they were hurling, not even one would hit'. 

The Contingent Imperfect. 

622. This tense denotes the action of a verb as in pro- 
gress, not actually, but possibly and contingently. 

Thus, QR^iran ^ri Wi T{ ^s^m %t, 'perchance some one may be say- 
ing in his mind'. 

a. It is used in comparisons^ when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed case. 

Examples : — ?i^ ^ nr^ ft? €>% n^ 9ira ^ WT wft ihl, •the 
three walked as though the three Times [i.e,^ Fast, Present, Future,) 
were walking incarnate'; %^ irs^ ^ T^ in fti ^ ^ IftORIT if| 
^there was a continuous sound as if it were thundering'. 

The Frestmptioe Imperfect. 

623. This tense differs from the preceding, much as the 
absolute future differs from the contingent future; i.e.^ 
whereas the contingent imperfect represents the action of 
the verb as possibly in progress, the presumptive imperfect 
represents it diS probably in progress (§ 327). The absolute 
future of the auxiliary, however, never denotes the action 
as an objective reality, but only as assumed to be so. 

Thus, d wwf^ gt?! 5R^ tHi, 'they will be {i.e., are probably) think- 
ing of me'; 9T9IV H*^ 5^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^> 'your Brahmans will be 
expecting you'. 

The Negative Contingent Imperfect. 

624. This extremely rare tense represents an action conditionally 
assumed to have been in progress at a certain past time ; but invari- 
ably implies the negation of the condition. A single example will 
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suffice ; #T ?JR yn «RWf WfHT ^FTil JfiT^ Wift, ftl TO 'T^ 1 ^^nft, 'had you at 
that time been doing your work, you would not have got a beating'. 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 

625. The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been al- 
ready given (§336), and need not be repeated here. The 
following examples will abundantly illustrate those rules. 

( 1 ) The following are examples of the passive construction, in which 
the verb agrees with the object of the action, in gender and number : 
^ ^1%?^ % ^fWt ?ni HR^ tn, 'Nand and Jasodd had performed a heavy 
peuanoe^ /*/., *by Nand- Jasodd heavy penance was performed'; "^IJIW 
^ amort snrrit. 'Shri Krishn played the pipe'; ^W ^ ^^CT 5TOW ftwi^, 
*he fed a thousand Brahmaus'; ^I%T^ ^ TTWl! WITT^, ^Jasodd sent for 
ropes'. 

a. In the case of pronouns the gender of the verb is of course de- 
termined by that of the noun to which the pronoun may refer. Thus, 
99 ^TV ^ WT fsRUT. *what is this we have done V (sc, 9im); and Sitd 
says {Ram, S.),^ 'WRrer ini it rmrh, 'for what fault, (my) lord, 
am I deserted?'. 

b. The verb 94KHI. when used with the instrument, idiomatically 
agreps, not with the object struck, but with the instrument of strik- 
ing, and the object is put in the genitive. Thus, H^ ^ Srt n^RTR 
inrt, 'he struck me with a sword'; ^^ ^ ^^ W WXTf HTTT, *he boxed 
him', {i.e.y *8truck him with the palm of the hand'). 

(2) The following are examples of the impersonal construction, in 
which the verb is always put in the masculine singular, without ref- 
erence to the gender or number of either the subject or object of the 
action : IW ^ ^irrt^ «ftT ^^^lU fT'IT, *the lord caused Jardsandh to 
be released'; era ^ «n5^ $CISr) ^ ^^ ^1*1^ « WT nm, ^Kans shut 
up Basvder. and Dfvdki in one room'; % ^ B^ ITTH ^ ^^TT, 'I saw that 
cow'; ^^ i> ^nxR^ dfeOf *T TOUn. 'he called his daughters'. 

a. The pronominal accusative plurals in 4, like those with qtl, 
whatever their gender may be, require the verb to be in the imper- 
sonal construction, in the masculine singular. Thus, 7P^ ^ 1(7% 
T9IT, *he has kept these'; ^W ^ ^5% vm9 «rtOT, *he caught and bound 

them'. 

42 
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626. As remarked before, the perfect, even of transitiye verbs, 10 
often oonstrued actiyelj in the Rdmdyan, To the examples given in 
§434, the following maj be added : ^19 $# ^WM TCRT^i, 'have you 
seen the gracious prince of Raghu ?\ 

a. The inflected perfect of the Rdmdyan^ whether of intransitive or 
transitive verbs, is always used in the active construction. Besides 
the examples given in § 436, the following may be noted : IRvm Qili 
^ ?ntft[ dnft, 'why didst thou not kill me at my birth ?'; 9iif^ ^FRU 
BTHTRI ^rtw, 'they {i.e., the monkeys) said, Begin the destruction'; ^ 
W^ ^^ ^nntVT, 'you have caorried off Sitd^ the mother of the world*. 
So in the modern colloquial of Allahabad, etc., people say, HH ^ 
liili|,=H. H. ^ ^ W\ WIT, 'what did you say P', etc , etc. 

b. So also the perfect in si or ^ (§ 439) is most commonly constru- 
ed actively. But this termination is chiefly used in quasi causals 
with a neuter sense. Thus, ^ WT^T wfu^hlH, 'joy swelled in hia 
breast'; i^ifa ^99i9 1ITI9), 'all the monkeys fled'; mfi^ UIWNIi 
'afterward he repented'. 

The Indefinite Perfect. 

627. The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an ac- 
tion as completed, without reference to any definite time. 
It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist. 

Examples : — HH % ^If ^n?! Wft, 'he said this thing'; HW ^ ftra^ 51 
H mUT, 'no one discovered this secret'; ^RTO 97^, 'she became free from 
fear'; ^ITT ^R^ Hf^ 551^ B^ ?nnf •ICI STRT ^HTfl, 'various sorts of trees 
ever bent with flowers and fruits'. 

(2) It may be used for the present perfect^ when the 
time is evident from the context. 

Examples : — ^ «l^ ^kfH 'JJ^^ ^ B^%, 'who so powerful has aris- 
en in the house of Yadu ?'; TO fijn T^ ^JWi wi, 'you have escaped 
alive for many a day'. 

(3) Under similar conditions it is also used, where Eng- 
lish idiom would demand the pluperfect. 

Examples : — ftrai^ ^ H ^ntT ft? enr fqrnSR ll9, 'no one knew whither 
he had gone'; wsi ^1^ ^ 9tpT ^ ^m 9R5 11^, 'when much of the 
army of the demons had been destroyed'. 
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(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the 'preB- 
entf in general statements, when these are referred to as a 
matter of past experience. 

Examples : — ftra ^ HHW ft W^ S'TTT •ftn 1 ftniT, t?TO ^ ^1^ dnf 
vn iinn, 'whoever coming into the world takes not (lit.^ did not take) 
your name, that person, leaving ambrosia, drinks {lit, drank) poison'. 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must sometimes be 
rendered by the 'present in English ; thus, % W^ f^ CR^ M14M9 
'measuring (you) in (my) mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans)'. 

628. In the Bdmdyan and other archaic poetry, one tense constant- 
ly discharges all the functions of the different compound perfect 
tenses of modem prose Hindi. Thus, ^?it. . . .^Bnmt ^mi f^TRI^FT 7)91, 
*Sat% has gone and been bom in the house of HimdchaV. Other 
illustrations will be found in §§ 436, 626, a. 

The Present Perfect. 

629. The Present perfect represents the action of a verb 

as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples : — ^tn? lf^ WW % 44tj|^ ^ffP? ^, *I have come to ask just 
this of you'; mi % « ^ ^mi 8KT •IW gfl i, 'since I have heard your 
honor's name'; ni^ fOrlT ^. . . .|W T^W i, *(whom) your father has 
kept shut up'. 

a. It is thus often used where English idiom would re- 
quire the present. 

Thus, mi Mrw^fl qfit d^ ^, *why are you seated unconcerned ?'; 
STR WT S Stoi (&i<<«IClK io^ \y 'in each door wreaths and garlands are 
fastened'. 

b. It is more rarely used where we would have expected the 

past perfect ; as, in the Prem 8dgar, Uh^ ^OTT THIT ^FiMf WT ^T^ 
^ HUT 9, 'once the Raja Harishchandra had become (or became) very 
liberal'. 

c. And in the following we would have expected the indefinite per* 
feet ; g^ ^rei TXWl ^ lift % ilT^ ftra^ ^, 'I got (the cow) yesterday 
from the Eaja's'. 

B>em, In this case the action is regarded as effectiog a result continniog 
to the present time ; whence the use of the present auxiliary. 
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The Fast Perfect. 

630. The Past Perfect differs from the English pluper- 
feet, in that the latter always refers to a certain definite 
point of past time, prior to which the action or event 
occurred ; while this Hindi tense simply indicates that the 
action occurred prior to an interval of past time, which is 
noty necessarily, defined. The Hindi past perfect may there- 
fore be employed whenever an interval of time, definite or 
indefinite, has elapsed since the completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by the Eng- 
lish indefinite past tense. Thus, % wi ^TSnjni 9i^ ^snUT in, *I came 
to put you on your guard'; ftre wm "n ^ff'^n UT, *when this person 
was born'; d enrt H^ Wft fiiw ^ n%H ^ WX ^nin in, *they arrived 
where the lion had killed and eaten Prasen'; ?V71 ^ WPH 1 1^, (9 ii^ 
poet,=^ %) 'you had, indeed, become immortal'. 

The Contingent Perfect. 

631. The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
be used (1) in conditional clauses, denoting the condition 
not as a fact, but as a mere assumption. 

Thus, dr 919 9) *rl T^ir^mr qn gsro ^ ram tr, *if Nal have com- 
mitted some deed even of unkindness'. 

(2) It may express doubt ; 

as, i^ % «r cnt ^, ^may she not have spoken in jest ?'. 

(3) Or a concession ; 

as, dr dr ^ HH ^ Ttor ♦ni, 'whatever he may have cooked*. 

(4) It may describe a pcbst possibility. 

Thus, iTJ^^ ^ ^^ wf ^TH, ?Hl^ ^^ dr wA[ %Til, *in the family 
of Yadu is no one who, fleeing, has left a (battle) field'. 

(5) It is often used in comparisons refemng to past time, 
when the comparison is made, not with an actual, but with 
a supposed case. 

Thus, €)% ... «T9 9T1I ^ IRn f^ ^iHi ^, ^as if clouds of various 
had gathered round'. 
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a. In the Bdmdyan^ also, this tense occurs, but very r«ely. Thus, 
Ih qft^ra «kW «f tHi, 'if he have ridiculed you in any thing'. 

Of the Presumptive Perfect. 

632. In the Prestimptive perfect a completed action is 
assumed as an objective reality ; i.e.y the action is denoted 
as a probability. It is thus often to be rendered by the aid 
of an English adverb. 

Examples : — 9l^4h W 5Bn Ilf?l 5^ iint, 'what must have been the 
state of the child !'; Wtl ^ UU ^nrr ^TT inn, *your honor has doubt- 
less heard this couplet'; «Rft ^ nSTTW % ^W inn, 'it must have bent 
by the current of the river'. 

The Negative Contingent Perfect. 

633. The Negative Contingent Perfect is used only in 
the protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It always 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility which was 
not realized. 

Examples : — dr ?T ^3F «nT A ^ % U^KI ilrlT ^ ftrt B|^ g^RTT ?n^ 
% UK ^T?^ iT?it, *if thou hadst even once called from the heart, then 
that cry of thine had reached beyond the stars'; W^ ^ITO^ ini% ?ni 
% ^ TTTTt 8t^, 'had I not killed my daughter with my own hand'. I 
have noted a single example in the Rdmdpan {S. K,); ih" •! ^nN €tf!T 
^|Tfel Ht4, 'if I had not obtained intelligence of Sitd\ 

a. This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in conditional 
clauses, only in that it denotes the action as finished ; and it may 
thus often be a matter of indifference which tense is employed. But 
when the completion of the action is an essential element in the sup- 
position, as in the second clause in the first of the above examples, 
then this perfect tense should be used in preference to the imperfect. 

Of the Passive Conjugation. 

634. The Passive conjugation is employed in Hindi 
chiefly in the following cases : — 

(1) When the agent is either unknown, or is not to be 
definitely mentioned. 
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(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express impos^ 
siUlity. The negative is regularly placed between the verb 
and the auxiliary. 

Examples are, under (1), — IPI 5FT dr ^ ^TPIT wf ^nw, *the 
secret of this is not known'; «in W^ €i^ WSi T¥ST, 'else all the kings 
will be killed'; under (2), — ^H Wi «RI ^Wl W^ % ^WTHT 1?^ WT?n, *hi8 
strength cannot now be withstood by me'. 

635. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. Thus 
WW % wn 'wf ^nw, *I cannot come', UL^ *it cannot be come by me'; 
Jm ^jwr laRT ^wnr f ^inr, * without Rdm^s favor one cannot come'. 

636. The agent with the passive voice is regularly put in the 
ablative, as in the above examples. But in the following from the Raj 
Mti, the agent is put in the locative with ^-HT ; ^ 3 ^IWT 5in| ^mw, 
'I am not able to walk'. Observe, that the case of the agent is never 
used with the passive conjugation. 

637. When the same passive verb in successive co-ordinated sen- 
tences, is used in different tenses, the participle of the principal verb 
is properly used only with the first auxiliary. Thus, %IT ilT^ Tf^ 9lJ 
W^^ ^ ilhnt, 'people have been, are, and will be killed'. 

638. The place of the English passive is often idiomatically taken 
by the neuter verbs in Hindi. Thus, 'these fields are being irrigat- 
ed', is idiomatically rendered 3 #?! v^ T^^. 

Bern. It will be remembered here, that many of these so-called neuter verba 
are in reality corrupted Irakrit or Sanskrit passives (§467, a.) 

639. The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi have been 
already illustrated (§§ 445, a, 610.) They are used under the same 
rules as the modern analytic passive. 

Of Causal Verbs. 

640. Causal verbs call for little special remark. True 
causals are regularly followed by two accusatives. Exam- 
ples will be found in §534, a. 

641. Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, or 
(2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, im ^ 91^ ... 99 ^cnn ^ ti isRit ok?: ?^ d, ^with nails and 
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hair allowed to grow, all the kings were standing and making sup- 
plication'; 9n^ ^fkn XWft^ ^^9^^ 4f he kill thee, die ; if he saye thee 
alive, live*. 

Of Compound Verbs. 

642. In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. • 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the conjugated 
member is intransitive, the compound is always construed 
cLctively in the tenses of the perfect; whether the first 
member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in the following examples, although the simple verh, as a 
transitive, is construed passively with the case of the agent in the 
tenses of the perfect, yet the compound forms given are construed 
actively : — ^^ ^ ^ixSt ^^, *he ate bread', but aw ^Tst W imT, *he ate 
up the bread'; % i) ^9 ^ $W, *I saw it', but aw ^ V^, 'it appear- 
ed'; B^ ^ ^BfT, *he heard', but aw ^ TIPT ^, *he is listening'. 

(2) On the other hand, in Frequentative and Permissive 
compounds, although the second conjugated member, when 
used alone, is always construed passively in the tenses of 
the perfect, yet in this combination it is always constru- 
ed actively. The same remark applies to the following 
compounds, in which $m, #^, or urt, occur as the second 
element ; viz.^ ira t«n, 'to go out', ir #n, *to follow', ^ urin, 
*to get a sight'. 

a. Also the following nominal verbs, denoting perception 
by the senses, although formed with the transitive ^, are 
always construed actively in all tenses ; viz.^ w^mk ^^n, *to 
appear'; 5;n^ ^, *to sound' (intr.); ^mi ^, *to smell' 
(intr.); jw^t ^, *to be felt'. In like manner is construed 
d^ril t«n, 'to be bound'. 

Examples : — CRT TiliiT filiilT, *he was wont to go about'; % ^ft ^m^ 
unn, *I was not permitted to see'; d W^ i^, *they set out'; «iw ^ 
at^ ^ ftwT, *he followed after me'; iirt wT ^^ mUT, *no one obtain- 
ed a sight'; $f irta xifmi ^, 'two villages appeared'; ^ 9i9 iffV 
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^uri firUT, ^nothing was heard by me'; «lrt ^ ^|W^ ftuT, 'some 
flower emitted a perfume'; am WT wii ^^irft ^WVl, 'what was that 
which I felt r. 

(3) Some compounds govern a different case from the single verb. 
Thus we say, ^9 ^ ^ % cinrT, 'he said to me', but ^ 9m ^QT, *he 
told me'. 
^ (4) In standard Hindi literature, the verbs 99im and ^^PTT, are 
very rarely, if ever, used alone. But in the colloquial they are 
thus used in some parts of the country, especially when the action 
referred to may be readily understood. 4j4h^i, indeed, occurs alone 
in the Rdmdyan\ as, e.g.^ ^b^ ^ ... S^J QRT3«V 9i^, *(if) you are 
able, then . . . remove this sore trouble'. 

a. ^WHr is usually combined either with the root or the inflected 
infinitive in ^. But sometimes it is combined with the infinitive in 
9, as in the following : TVR inn ^THI ^OTJ sfTpf, ^Rdm will not be able 
to break the bow'.. {Ram, BdL K,) 

b. Although ^^Hl is only used in composition with another verb, a 
causal, ^9iRT, 'to cause to finish', is formed from it, which is always 
used alone. 

(5) The idiom of the desiderative compound with inBld, as denot- 
ing obligation or duty, has been already explained (§610). 

643. In the colloquial, compound verbs are often themselves com- 
pounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions are as follows : 
^BTTf^ #ni wft H^ ^OT tJ. 'the gentlemen are just now in the act of 
starting'; '^ff ^W ITTOin, *it will not be possible'; ^ot ^Tlil ^IJI IW, 'all 
have set to eating'. 

Of Adverbs. 

644. The use of many adverbs as substantives has been 
already explained (§ 496.) But the following additional 
particulars may be noted. 

645. -mm WR followed by a negative, is to be rendered 
•until'; but, without the negative, *as long as'. 

Thus, ^wr fWK% f W^, is 'until I come', but W9i TOT ^ TW. *as long 
as I remain'; similarly, Ih ^ ftAt ... ft? ^ ^rf^f CR^ CR^I^ sArrt, 'as 
long as I live, never say anything again'. 

646. A relative adverb used as a substantive in the geni- 
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tive, is combined with the correlative to denote manner, 
place, etc., as unchanged ; as, ^ «? ?Fqf, ^in exactly the same 
way'; wrt qrt ?ift, 'exactly in the same place'. 

647. ^1^ WR is idiomatically used of measure or extent 
in such phrases as, ^wt fw w? % ir ^, 'as far as you may 
be able'. ORif mn idiomatically denotes a measure as indefi- 
nitely large. Thus, dr ^m ftin % aii?t fw cir*, 'how can I fully 
tell the alms he gave?*. This idiom cannot be literally 
translated. 

648. wrt (wl), 'where', is idiomatically repeated in suc- 
cessive clauses to denote extreme disparity or incongruity. 

Examples : — W^ 9 «IIH^ wIhum lift 9 ^WI ?l|[, *what equality 
between these beautiful children and these powerful wrestlers ?'; fKi 
<9§inr 9i^ f^ iniTTT, *what was the Jar-born' (Agaatya^ who drank the 
ocean !) 'in comparison with the boundless ocean V. 

649. The relative and correlative adverbs are conjoined 
to express tmiversality. 

Examples : — wt ?rf ^^ft #1^ wi, 'everywhere I see the two bro- 
thers'; ftrerr ifreR «iii<m«ii4) %W m ^ mk^ «ran^, *in every direc- 
tion the inhabitants of the town are recounting the exploits of the 
Lord'. 

650. fi5fl, — though derived from the Sanskrit qra ('IPSi), *where', — 
is commonly to be rendered, *how', or *why'; thu8,^ni?fR CRVIWTindi, 
'Saviour of the world ! how shall I sing'; JKORTil IRTI ^R^ ^ni vlhST, 'why 
was Kekayi bom into the world P'. 

651. The indefinite qsif, ^somewhere', is used in compa- 
risons to denote excess as indefinitely great ; ewf is also 
idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as equivalent to 

the phrase *by any chance'. 

Examples : — QI9 HT ^^ % QR^ ^tw 9, 'that house is ever so much 
higher than this'; W?f dl Wlst WJT ^ 1 wm %ni, 'surely by no 
chance can that deceitful Aknir have come again I'. 

a. For mSti Wi^ is used in the Rdmdyan ; as, WC^ nH ^i^y ^no- 
where is there darkness'. 

43 
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662. fHT, ^«IT, 'hither', *thither', as also the dialectic ^ot 
and imy are often used in successive clauses to express a 
contrast. 

Examples : — irar % ^iftr^ff ^ if^ri^ 9pc^ 'ft g^HRC tnisRwn dm wS 

^Un, *here, then, Anirudiih Ji was greatly grieving, and there the 
princess was devoting herself to austerities'; ifH i^ Tfm ^ H?TO 
fk^T^ W?! ^^1^1, *here he parts from friend and loved one, there he 
beholds supernal joy'. 

653. For J, Hhus', the original Sanskrit rt occurs in the Rdmd- 
yan, with irt, *this'; as, f^mvi44 ^n H ^m^, lit,, *this (is) so — (it) can- 
not be said'; i.e.y 4t cannot be told just as it is'. 

654. For w with the negative, "RCT is often used in the Rdmdyan 
and in other poetry ; as, 9W ^^ ^^\H filR «IT?IT, *said the lord of 
Lankd, why dost thou not speak a word P'. 

655. «W, 'rather', 'sooner', I have only met with in poetry ; thus, 
ftA ^Shl «W wft firi^, 'sooner might a fish live deprived of water'. 

656. The particle Rr is elegantly used for an adverb of 
time, denoting an action as coincident with another men- 
tioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples : — ^ ^nii ^ ?i^ ^^ t^ w fe . . . ifer^ wft '4 Am mrt ^ ^- 
HT, 'in a dream I was gazing on thee, when some one, lifting me up, 
brought me here'; f3f^ lim xft fti nra ^ ^ SRTT, 'she was singing 
away, when Shiv Ji said'. 

657. The particles OT and YiTI have been already explained and 
illustrated (§500). 

a. After a phrase or quotation, modern Hindi often uses ^^, 
where Sanskrit would have had irfN. Thus, ftRT nOTVI WT ilW JW 
%9T W(9^ ^ W!99fl ^ ^, 'what has taken place, — without a motive 
let him not desire to know this'; J^ ^ lirft %V ^ WSR^J }, $w ^WK 
H^ Wl Urm^ ^, 'considering that death has seized our hair, let him 
practice virtue'. In both these sentences, $^, like the Sanskrit vN, 
marks the preceding clause as quoted, as it were, from the lips or 
mind of the subject of the sentence. 

658. The emphatic particle ft, as remarked § 505, may- 
be variously translated. In addition to the illustrations 

there given, the following may be noted. 
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fn trtf Wf fnCT IRRT nriVT ?^, 'he was indeed wearied and exhausted 
by the journey'; QT^RR mr XMT ^sra ^ ^ IWT, *the child was saved, 
only the cart was broken'; ^ to ii ^i^, 'I will regard sorrow as 
very joy'; 5 f^ffP?! mt ^ «|pi % *how very wonderful are these 
doctrines !'; % % m? 9^ i^ g^nUT, 'I called pou 1', t.c, yow, and no one 
else ; wm TOR dT#^, 'should you go even without having been call- 
ed'; ^^ ^iftRnft 8R^^ 7IS HT ^ %T^ HT, 'one imperishable kadam tree 
stood on the bank, (and) that only'. 

N. B. The emphatic particle hi is not to be confounded with the H which 
in the Bdmdyan and other old poetry is the sign of the dative and accusative 
cases. In the Rdmdyar^, htt, hun, or au is the common form of the emphatic 
affix. (Vid, §131, e.) 

Of Prepositions. 

659. The syntax of prepositions calls for little remark. 
Their real nature and construction have been already ex- 
plained (§§506, 509.) 

660. wfT, * without', ntm, ^within', and mHy ^before*, are 
construed not only with the genitive, as previously noted, 
but also with the ablative. In the latter case there is al- 
ways an implied comparison. Sometimes it is of little con- 
sequence which is used ; but often the two constructions 
convey a slightly different sense* 

Thus, wra ^ 9TfT, is, lit., *on the outside'; but, 1F€ % HTW, 'outside 
of this'; ^ wni W%\, is, 'walk before me'; but, ^n W« % wil ^TfT, *he 
ran ahead of me', eto., etc. 

a. 9^?! commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, where such a 
form exists. In the following from the Rdmdyan^ iQ^ exceptionally 
governs the acousatiye in fi| ; d<S 9rraH ^rilfW 9^?1T, *he sat on the 
seat with the sage'. 

661. Many words which, when following a noun in the genitive, 
must be rendered into English as prepositions, under other circum- 
stances must be regarded as nouns and often translated accordingly. 
Such, e.g.y are cinT9, 9h, Bifim, and many others. Thus, ^ ^TT^ i^ 
cinT9, *on account of my going', but, 'W^ WTit, 'for this reason'. So 
also, in the following phrase, f^ has a prepositional force : ?1VI fin 
cK i^ 907, 'for whom have you come ?'. But in the following it must 
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be regarded as a substantive, signifying 'object'; ^ i^ T^ fll^, Yor 
what object have you oome f\ 

662. The inseparable preposition % 'with', is properly used only 
with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi it is not often heard ; 
but it is more common in poetry; as, e.g,^ 9T^ (^+^^9^) 'with (his) 
younger brother'; Mm, *with love'; <MKeiK, ^with attendants'. 

Of Conjunctions. 

663. The copulative conj unction 4ht is used much less 
freely than the equivalent English *and'; the conjunctive 
participle is often preferred to a finite verb followed by the 

conjunction (§597 (1) a.) 

Thus a Hindoo would not be likely to express the phrase, ^he went 
and saw the town'^ by cw IHIT ilpc sftnc i^ $W, but rather, ^W 3i W^K^ 
HUT ^$W. 

a. It is also to be noted that Hindi idiom often requires 
the omission of the copulative between pairs of words 
where it would be necessary in English. 

Examples : — W#l ^ 5R^ mVR, 'knowledge of good (and) evil'; J^ 

^ Wf ^Hmm, *the giver of joy (and) sorrow'; ^af%T $#T, *go ! (and) 

see!'; ^cm si^l^, ^Krishn (and) Baldev\ 

Rem. Such pb rases are doubtless conceived in the popular mind as eqniva* 
lent to copulative compounds (§ 482). 

664. ^ is to be rendered 'also', in an enumeration 
of particulars, but in other cases it must be translated 
'even'. 

Thus, ^ ^pm ^ ^ «5ltm ^ W^ ^iTlih l H ^n^, 'Shn Knshn Chand 
and also Balrdm Ji came to Dvdrik(P\ but, ^ ^m if^ H^ nirQ^ «^ 9i9 
*rif ^^, 'even Shri Krishn Chand gives nothing to any one'. 

a. After words implying a comparison, ift must be rendered 'still', 
*yet', 'even'; as, ^ ^ t, 'there is still more'; Hf ^ B9 HT % ^ ?sw 
9, 'this tree is higher even than that house'* 

b. Sometimes, again, H^ can scarcely be rendered into English 
except by an emphasis ; thus, vn CRInf <ft^ ^ ^ ^ 1 9f , 'howsoever 
trivial this work may be'. 

665. The Sanskrit ^nni, 'also', 'even', is never used in oonversa* 
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tion, and only now and then in poetry; thus, mS% HymuTu ^wm ^IpSi 
imr^, 'even that whioh is most mysterious, the good make clear'. 

666. The phrase wn VC w, is often used as a copulative oonjuno- 
tion, equivalent to 'moreover'; as, im IR Ht QY QRtim 9, ^moreover he 
Bays this'. 

667. Of the disjimctiye conjunctions, m or nnm, and m 
(Ar.) are the most conmion ; ^ and $^ are dialectic. ^ 
also is often used as a disjunctive. 

a, T^R and $ are especially used in short disjunctive phrases ; as, 
vr^ 9t ^ ^n, *be it good or evil'. But sometimes it is repeated before 
successive sentences ; as, ^ ^ ^ d^ mfh CR^ ikTIki ^ ^fft^ ^ ^nrta W 
miHl ^ m ^ 9Tt7, 'has not Hart had confidence in my affection P or 
hearing of the coming of Jardsandh^ has the lord not come ?'. 

b, f^fiar is rare, but we find it in the Rdmdyan^ as, vUllll^ ^Tf V9 
H^, or ^(being) in the power of pride or love', 

668. Sometimes in brief phrases, where it may be readily 
understood, the disjunctive may be omitted. 

Thus, 4nfN im?iri ^vrv tA nHi fo^ iiril, ^wealth and authority 
pass away, obtained (or) not obtained', i.«., ^they are gone even before 
we obtain them'. 

669. dr is commonly used as a conditional conjunction 
in the colloquial; nftr, usually pronounced, and often written 
^w, is Sanskrit, and in conversation is somewhat pedantic. 

a. Ih 9 is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional conjunction. 
Thus, Ih ^ ftin H trfil ^Tsmi, 4f there is no treachery in his heart'. 

670. The conjunction ^ has a two fold sense, namely, 

•then', and 'indeed*. 

a. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses ; ^ ^f9 
% ^ vrtirm % d $?) ^ ^l^, 4f I had asked anything from him, then 
he would indeed assuredly have given it'. 

h. The illative ?TT is only apparently used for the temporal con- 
junction. Thus, TO ^roWR §^W TRT ^ ^ W> Jift, 'having told this 
news, Narad Ji then went away'; where m suggests the accomplish- 
ment of his object in telling the news^ as the reason for his depar- 
ture'. 
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b. In other oases ^ conveys a shade of meaning which can only 
be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voice ; as, e.g,^ f^nrasf« 
^ ^VIRf OFT Qfrnr m n Y, *lord of the three worlds, and creator of the 
earth am /!'. 

671. The concessive conjunction is vm^ (nfir+^), 'al- 
though', to which f!^, or ?rBnfii, *yet*, answers in the princi- 
pal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are rarely used in 
the colloquial, except by pundits. The corrupted form 
n^ is employed in the Rdmdyan. In the common collo- 
quial, dr ^ and ^ ^ are usually employed. 

672. sR^rnepi and «^nmi, ^perhaps', like many of the fore- 
going, are rarely heard, except from those conversant with. 
Sanskrit. The Persian imnr (^rmr and ^tw) is often heard 
instead. All these are regularly followed by the contin- 
gent future. The verbal forms ^r^, ^wi ^rr^, often take the 
place of these in the colloquial. 

673. fti is radically an explanatory particle ; its use as a 
final, =*that', is easily derived from this explanatory sense. 

Thus, ar^ X^ *li1 % wn to ?'^, etc., 'for this reason he went, that 
he might see'; here fili is merely explicatory of the word eKK«1, 'reas- 
on'. And in cases where no such noun occurs in the principal clause, 
it may be yet be understood. 

a. Often fsR must be rendered by the word 'saying'; as, 8rf Hf^ 
?RTrfT OT Sk <Bl^ 5^ 5R<5I OT!^, 'he was propitiating this (deity), say- 
ing', When will that man appear ?'. 

6. Sometimes Rk is used pleonastically, after a relative pronoun or 
adverb ; thus, dr arm T% Wl % ^Rf^, 'that thing which you said'; IWI 
fts q<^lH4l ^nrw ift ^^ 5Wf 8t ^criit, 'since the supreme Spirit not 
even for an instant can be such'. Further illustration of the use of 
the conjunctions will be found in the section on compound sentences. 

Of Intbrjections. 

674. Interjections call for little remark. The following 

interjectional expressions require a noun in the dative ; viz.^ 
^3PH, TWR or fu<*K. 
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Thus, HTdnan wr WH, 'praise to God !', f^^ Sft ^Bfra ^, *a curse 
to my life !'. 

675. '•ft or ^ changes final ^ to ^ after a feminine noun. 

Thus, fOTHfm QRT Tre % ^ ^fm ^, 'I am the servant of the Abode 
of Compassion ; hear ! mother !'. 

Of the Repetition of Words. 

676. The repetition of words is a marked characteristio 
of Hindi idiom. Any part of speech, except a postposition 
or conjunction, may be repeated, to express, as the case 
may be, the various ideas of repetition, distribution , varie^ 
ty, intensity y or confmuance. 

677. Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) distribu- 
tively. 

Examples : — ^HT HT ^nf^nim ir t9 4, 'festivities were going on in 
each house'; on ^RVf ^livi snas WM QRi Y, 'they in eaoh birth find 
(their) abode in hell'. 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Thus, $91 $91 ^ Trar, ^kings of various countries'. 

(3) To express intensity or emphasis, the noun is often 
repeated with the emphatic i^ intervening. 

Thus, VR ^ 9R ^ CRfi) ^nn, 'in his inmost soul he began to say'; 
«P^ 9^ 9T^ % 'in the very midst of the conversation'; ^9 miT W^ 
^pwr CRfm W, *all (the women) were saying nothing but Krishuy 
Krishn \\ 

a. When the first noun is in the plural, ii^ is not used ; as, BIT i^ 
%li^ nn, 'in their very hands'; irftt Wty 'blow on blow*. 

b. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive ; as, 9^ ^ wk^ 
lit.y 'a fool of fools', i.e., 'a very fool'; ifefti ^ ^ ^ ^, 'swarms up- 
on swarms of bees'. 

c. We have ako noted the phrase THT 5^, 'very milk', i.e., 'pure 
milk'. 

(4) Sometimes the noun repeated is equivalent to an adverbial 
phrase ; as, vlfm rtfil, *in rows'. 

(5) The repetition sometimes suggests continuance in a place ; as, 

^f« ^ ^im^ KiiiiA ir%, 'walk along by the side of the road'. 
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678. For the repetition of nouns, eto., with the alteration of ft let- 
ter, see § 482 (1) b. 

679. Adjectives are repeated to express (1) intensity. 

Thus, 5R^ rit^ iraR IRI Tit t, 'the soft, soft wind is blowing'; ^ift 
9^ 91^, 'the cleanest clothes'. Sometimes the first adjectiye takes 
the genitive postposition ; as, g# SRT g^BT, 'extremely hungry'. 

(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variety ; 
Examples : — ^ l9 5^, 'various new pleasures'; WhS 1R§ ^hl 

^ilwi ^, 'they began to play various unheard of plays'. 

(3) Or the adjectives may be taken diatrihutively . 
Thus, ^9 vi q# iVT^?^, 'each and everyone of the p^dXYaduhaiisW , 

680. Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 

Thus, BR ^ ^re ^T5 ^ ?W, 'ten sons were (bom) to each one'. To 
the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle IST^ is often added 
(§ 504), as follows ; ^ ^ msfe fiwra TO, *they went out by twos'; ^Wi 
Rli liTcft inQ, 'they oame one by one'. 

681. Pronouns, when repeated, are often to be taken dia^ 
trihutively. Or the repetition may denote vaHety. 

Examples : — R^^t % W^ wA HT ^HTH im 151T, 'having gone each 
one to his own house, they said — '; ^ ^ ftra ftre «reP! wt VW ^ %r 
%T ^ ^Bih", 'whatever different things each one may desire, that bring 
and give'; WT WT Wl ^ HT^ Y, 'what various sorrows do we experi- 
ence !'. 

a. But ^M, repeated, is 'a few'; as, ip^ ^m urd vtri Ari, 'some 
few may gain your favor'. 

682. The relative INt is idiomatically repeated with the genitive 
postposition ; as, ^ft 8RT ft^gx, 'exactly as before'; or, if the noun quali- 
fied be feminine, ^Int QK^ d^ ^9 CRt ^flTT ^, 'his state remained just 
as it was before'. 

683. Repetition of verbs is confined to the participles. 
It may indicate (1) simple repetition of the action. 

Examples : — wft ^ '^m ^tflg^ dTO WZ firo fW, 'jETart, breaking up 
the weapons one after another, threw them down'; ^9 j)rit Hir ini^ 

^ dr^ % |[9^ e!^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ milk-maids repeatedly ques^ 
tioning beast, bird, tree and vine, began to search'; ^ yttq ^lai^ mn 
^im Ji^ 4> 'the bees kept ooming and resting on her face'. 
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(2) The repetitiou of certain verljB thus expresses in^ 

tensity. 

Thus, w ^Wmv mpnn % ^ crail ^nn, ^Indra, deeply repenting 
and weeping much, began to say'. 

(3) It may sometimes denote the continuance or pro^ 

longation of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom into 
English. H^ ^9^ HT ^ qJ^. ^walking on and on they reached 
home'; ^n^ tH^ % ^ ^ HV ^rq^t ^ W iaR1#, 4n this way having 
gone on, he came and displayed his glory in the palace'; if^ ^fc^i ci^ 
#d ^ ^ ^PIR ^ ^|f^ nHt, 'to Shrl Krishfiy as he remained bound, 
came the recollection of a former birth'. 

a. ti^ 9ri), is rendered 'gradually', *by degrees'. Peculiar is the 
phrase, lirft ^ ^l^fR^ 1 ^lyw, *my continued non-arrival'. 

h. Often the first of the repeated participles is put in the mascu- 
line, and the second in the feminine ; as, f^in HRt, 'secretly'; B^ ^ 
$HT $lit ^9 ... jhw vnm oiiT, 'all the milk-maids, making obeisance, 
with him looking on, — '. 

c. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or causal are 
sometimes idiomatically joined together. Sometimes the compound 
has a reciprocal sense, as, WHX 9IT^, 'mutual beating'; but often the 
combination seems to have a certain intensive force ; as, II9 VOnsi 
shS ^esm ^ tuft % nHt, 'whence came this calamity upon us sitting 
still P'. 

d. Similarly, an active or causal participle is often prefixed idiom* 
atically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, giving an em- 
phatic force. Thus, %T VBR^^ vrtlTf ^ «l UldJI, 'they cannot in any way 
be possibly effaced'. Or the reverse order is found, the neuter parti- 
ciple preceding ; thus, ^T^ vnnin il) «l vxty 'the demons, mighty in 
strength, (even when) dead, were not killed'; ?ig 5P9t if dliDl, 'driven 
back, they not in the least gave way'. 

684. The repetition of adverbs has already been noted. 
(§498.) The following illustrations are added. 

^ra iwi ti^ OT w Wmi ?19 mr im nft ftrici^ ni^, 'whenever 
religion suffers injury, then from time to time the lord, assuming 

TariouB bodies—'; wt urt QW mf^ ^^ ^^aHi ?irt ?^ v% 9i% vhjk wSk 
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^nn, 'just in proportion as the girl began to _grow, so he began to 
love her greatly'. 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive postposition in- 
tervening, for the sake of emphasis. Sometimes the latter may also 
be in the emphatic form ; as, %r (T^) iTft «FT Jf%f %% uhhiu ^IT^IIT. 'that 
army in this very spot shall so vanish'; WBi 9iT 719, *at that very 
moment'. 

685, Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with a 
modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus, ^^ % aft^ d^ W^ ^TO inft ^, *all along through the midst, 

bards were singing (his) renown'; ^^ WGSlW^ % xtm ora, 'close 

along by those same footsteps'; S^ ^t^ q^ w> VVTWr, *follow along 

behind me'. 

Onomatopoeia. 

686. The fondness of the Hindoos for onoraatopoctic words has 
been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends also to 
the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in the balanced 
structure of the language ; as in the marked tendency to throw sen- 
tences of all sorts into the relative and correlative form ; the express- 
ion of repeated action by repeating the word expressing the action ; 
the fondness for rhyme, even in prose, etc., etc. 

a. The following striking examples of onomatopoBia in the choice of 
words, are from the Rdmdyan. In the description of the fighting of 
the monkeys against Rdvan we read, ViiffL Idl^d VIZ 1I3?I «l ^SSfi ?nf 
^sHk vA, 'the terrible monkey warriors, fighting, their bodies torn to 
pieces, are not diminished'; and the fighting of the bears is thus 
similarly described ; ^gohM^i ^d^jd 9!gni wHi f 9iT^ 'Jrernf ^''Igrf » 
'the bear host gnash and grind their teeth ; they eat, and howl, and 
(even) satiated, rush upon (their prey)'. 

Pabt II. Synthetic Syntax. 

Of the Construction op Sentences. 
I. — Or THE Simple Sentence. 

Of the Fart8 of a Sentence. 
687. As in all language, the essential elements of a Hin- 
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di sentence are two, viz.^ subject and predicate^ to which 
may be added the copula^ as a formal, though not, as will 
appear, a necessary element of the sentence. We treat 
first of the simple sentence. 

688. The subject in Hindi, may be (1) a nomn or pronoun 
in the nominative case ; or (2) two or more nouns or pro- 
nouns in the nominative ; or (3) an adjective or numeral 
used substantively in the nominative ; or (4) an infinitive ; 
or (5) any phrase or sentence. 

Examples are, of (1) ; — QH^ ^re WTUT ^, ^TuIpi Bds has come'; 9 wl 
nsiUI ^ ^n99 ^, ^these are the marks of a good man'; (2) ^ ^fsm €h[ 
<IH4.m ^ ^in? V ^Shri Krishn and Balrdm J I have come' ; ^ ^ mi 
^ITOItI, 'I and you will go*; (o) ^ «i^ ^, *two are there'; ^T^i ^|Rt 5fft 
CRtnr, *no wise (man) will say'; (4) WR ^ in^ t, *you must go', Ut.^ 
*to go is for you'; (5) ^ mt mt IX^ ^ "mm ^ ^^ ^^au iRIi ^ 
ilVRT qvfrr 9, *to them it falls to wander in this earthly oirole of re- 
peated births and deaths'. 

a. The oases in which a complete sentence introduced by ^ stands 
as the subject of the verb, will be noticed in the Syntax of the Com- 
pound Sentence. 

b. Colloquially, the locative with WR^ ^, etc. is used as the subject 
of a sentence in such phrases as the following: ^reR IPR^ WR H^ 
Win, *not so much as one man came'; ^ Ihr fm ^Wig yr, 'as many as 
two hundred came'. 

689. The subject may sometimes be omitted ; (1) when 
it can be readily supplied from the connexion, as, e.g., in 
questions, or in direct address ; or (2) when it is implied 
in the form of the verb ; or (3) in proverbs, where brevity 
is sought. 

Examples ; (1) WT «l^ wm t irt wm t, 4s ho coming P yes (he) is 
coming'; fer HW *IT ^rra M^iKHfl tl, *8on ! what conduct is this you dis- 
play ?'; (2) ^r5Rr J, *(I) am a Brahman'; (3) 5RWT tm ^IT, 'earn, then eat'. 

a. In the phrase SR^m t, the word vxS^ or ^ is to be understood 
as the subject of the verb, and is indeed often expressed. 

690. Sometimes by anakolouthon^ a nominative, or the case of the 
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agent, stands without a verb, as Jhit in the follctwing : jirq^ ih 
uril jfer ftwKw W %T TH ^ % W?l $^ CFfii TOff, *the milk-maids, who I 

had gone out to draw water — they, seeing the chariot ooming in the 
distance, began to say — '. 

691. The predicate of a sentence may be (1) a verb ; (2) 
a noun or pronoun either in the nominative or some obli- 
que case ; (3) an adjective ; (4) a numeral ; or (5) any word 
or phrase used as a noun. 

Examples :— (1) «nr Wimr, *he will go*; (2) «^ W Uni Mtvpn t, *hi8 
name is Ahuk^; 09 TTVr CRT 9, 'this is the king's'; 8IW Jll^ HT 9. *he 
is on the house'; cinT9 HW 9, 'the reason is this'; mi H^ms Bli^ V^ ^, 
•whose is this book ?'; %^ W^ fwra^ fk ^ft t, *in no one is such pow- 
er'; dr im ^ tnn, ^the son whom I shall have'; (3) Tfmx ^^^Qm 9^ 
TO^ ^h nnr^^ i, *the Rdjd Simpdl is very mighty and renowned'; (4) 
fi^ fR^9 %r5IW ^, *my feet were sixteen'; (5) ^ rr^n )ihnw srt UTTOT ♦, 
'I am the messenger (/»/., the sent) of Rdjd Bhishmak\ 

692. The predicate verb is sometimes omitted when it can be easi- 
ly supplied from the context ; as, ^T^ d^ ^ IWRI i^RUT 'W? ^ l|^ ^n^ 
T9^ ^ if& VVTH, 'both heroes saluted him, the one, regarding him as a 
spiritual guide, the other, holding him as a brother'. 

693. The copula, either explicitly, or as implied in a 
verbal form, is regularly required to connect the subject 
and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose the copula 
may often be omitted in Hindi, where it would be essen- 
tial in English or even in Urdu. 

a. Thus, in simple description, where the copula may be readily | 
supplied, Hindi often characteristically omits it ; as, Ymnutt ^ m- 

J9 ifTO XXWl fin! ^ ^ dS ^RK W •ini ^QR 5"^RT ^^H, *(there was) a 

king of the city of Mathurd^ named Ahuk^ (who had) two sons ; the | 

name of one (was) Devaky the other (was) TJgra&en\ 

b. The copula is also often omitted in comparisons ; as, 99^ %€t 
^nn^m ^nim wt ^ «% Vi4\\< ^liQ ^hlTilHI, *the earth looked as fair as 
a beauty adorned'. 

e. Similarly, the copula is very commonly omitted in negative 
sentences ; as, V9 ^ {qi4^ mm QRT ^f^ 1ft, ^this (person has) no 
knowledge of anything'. 
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Rem, In such phrases the omission of the copula is in fact only apparent. 
NaMn, as remarked § 372, is a compound of the negative na with an archaic 
form of the copula, 4^/9. 

d. The oopula is also usually omitted in proverbial expressions ; 
as, #n^ CRT 1TV Azt, 'stolen sugar is sweet'; 9t^ ^ VJl fk !vd^ Wf 
^[9y 'oil of jasmine on the head of a musk rat'. 

e. But when there is any emphasis on the time as to which any 
afiBrmation is made, as past, present, or future, the copula must be 
employed. 

694. The omission of the copula is extremely common in poetry ; 
indeed, in the Rdmdyan^ its use is quite exceptional. Examples will 
be found in almost every line. Thus, ^«l ftniai ^H W ^hlf ^|^STT^, *in 
every way, all the people of the city (were) rejoiced'; 4ifi44lTfl 41^4)119- 
'Pmy 'association with the good, (is) the root of joy and gladness'. 

a. But occasional examples of the use of the copula occur, deter- 
mined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre ; as, e,g,^ nr- 
?m 9 ^Rlff ^I^IVT. *but difficult to be worshipped (is) Mahesh\ 

b. As in all languages, we must distinguish the occasional use of 
the substantive verb, not as a copula, but as an essential word. Thus, 
d ^nr vn^l^ Y % ilisn t* 'those people admit that Q-od exists'; ifd i| 
UlTii d tntV vri), '(those things) which have been, are, or shall be 
hereafter'. 

695. The predicate may belong to the subject in a greater or less 
degree as compared with other objects. For illustrations of the syn- 
tax of adjectives in such cases, see § 566, under 'Comparison'. In 
the case of verbs, the comparison is expressed by prefixing the proper 
adverb. 

696. The subject and predicate may both be extended 
or defined, as in other languages, by the addition of vari- 
ous words in grammatical dependence upon them. The 
subject may be defined (1) by a noun or nouns in apposi- 
tion. 

Examples : — lUiN^IUi ^ Tf^aWT ^CHBT OTBKnR W^^, ^Rdjd Bki^' 
mak oi Hastindpurj {lit.y resident of) has come'; CliTf?f^ njhlT WHVT, 'the 
month Kdrtik came'. 

a. Here note the common idiom with the pronoun Qin, which occurs 
in the following phrase ; ^« ^kI«I<||4) «T ^ 9VT JW WiR ^ tt 
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9i^ d, *all the inhabitants of the oity, whether men or women, were 
thus talking among themselves'. 

h. The common idiom which occurs in the following sentenoes 
must be regarded as an appositive construction : ?l^ ^ dl^ WQ^ ni#y 
*I got two suits (of) clothes'; ^5F fe ntSit srjf WT, *not one drop (of) 
water fell'. 

c. In the following from the Prem Sdgar, WTm^ is a predicative 
adjunct of the personal pronoun 1? : ^ «l|^«h i Sit ^, *I, a child, (i.^., 
although a child.) am thy enemy'. 

(2) The subject may be extended or defined by an ad- 
jective. In this case we may distinguish (a) the attribt^ 
tive, and (ft) th.e predicative construction. 

a. In the attributive construction, the adjective precedes the noun 
and forms conjointly with it one complex idea as, e,g,, "n WTXSpii iRfi 
«Fft! gn t, *thi8 frightful form is the Kali Yug\ 

b. In the predicative construction, the adjective follows the noun, 
and is apprehended separately from it, being, as it were, the predi- 
cate of an abridged relative clause. Thus, X^ Wi wA ^ niwi TTH ofrt, 
*(if} I kill this (child), then I may reign without fear'. In the follow- 
ing both constructions occur: ^^ ai^ W ^^ XRI WfTO^WR^ OTT Sn^ft 
W^'rar m, 'the youngest son of that £al^ very powerful, and greatly 
renowned, was Bdndmr\ 

(3) The subject may also be defined by a pronoun used 
adjectively. 

Thus, H^ CRwn ^ wt^ ^, *this girl is thy niece'; dl STPf gn ^ 5inft, 

*the thing which you said'. 

(4) Or by a numeral. 

Thus, «re irw ^T^ Jn^ ^IT^, 'in the midst of this, the two brothers 
came'; ^ 95^ SlffT finsgrni ft^, *two thousand warriors appeared'. 

(5) Or by a genitive. 

Thus, ^H ^«T ^ %Vfi Wf ^ T%, *all the people of the assembly held 
their peace'; WSI ^ I4^K«I JWT yWT, *now my desire has been ful- 
filled'. 

Rem. As the genitive is de facto an adjective, it admits of the two 
constructions mentioned above under (2). But as Hindi often imitates 
the Persian by placing the genitive after the governing noun> its 
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predioative oharaoter oannot always be oertaiulj inferred from its po- 
sition. But it is evidently used as a predicate in the following from 
the Prem Sdgar : ^\ 9T^nR ^ TOT ^ ^^ ^ Wt vrai, *six children of 
theirs, then, Kam has slain'. 

(6) By an adjective participle. 

Here again, we have both {a) the attributive and (h) the predica- 
tive constructions. Thus, ^W ?ITT ^Bta CRrt ^TT HT, *a dead snake lay 
there'; but, in the predioative construction, ^W ^bIh iITT JW TOT m, 
*a snake lay dead'; WM MKH\ ^shlflT H5 ^l¥T JW, ^Kam^ fearing and 
trembling, rose and stood up'. 

697. The predicate of a sentence may be extended, 
(1) By a noun, pronoun, or any word or phrase used 
substantively. This includes several particulars. 

a. The direct object of a verb ; as, ?TO ^^ 5K^, 'declare the mess- 
age'; TPSi )ihn9i ^ 1 dr^, 'Rdjd Bhinhmak said nothing'. The 
object may sometimes be a phrase or sentence ; as in the following, 
after a conjunctive participle ; «fiTu«< ldiU€ ^ vm $^9, 'seeing the 
sacrifice destroyed by the monkeys'; «ra?! VX ^ V^^RZ W^ 5^1, 'hear- 
ing that the marriage procession had come near the house'; and, 
after an imperfect participle, iri^TO «RTf! ^^m ^^ rr^, 'all the 
queens, on hearing (the words), The marriage procession will move'. 

Rem. Observe, that the object of the verb may itself again be 
defined in the same way as the subject noun (§696.) Thus, ^ 
wrnrj ^PRT 5Ftd. pardon my transgression'; V^ «R T( ^V^ 5| #Tfvm, 
*do not leave them alone in the jungle'. 

b. Or the predicate, under the conditions specified in § 332, may be 
extended by the case of the agent ; as, 9T^T ^ $ei^l^l ?8t BWR f^T, 
^Brahma caused the gods to understand'. 

c. Or by a dative ; as, ^l^ ?ft ii ^sr 5iT^r*t %[ ^rm d« f^, 'Nand 
Jl sent an invitation to all the Brahmans'. 

d. Or, in short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, defining the 
predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc.; as, ^^ ^ ite W ftnpl 
^ W^ T^TUT, 'they allowed Mohan to come into the house ; BB ?ii *R % 
Til9^ Wl drw mn, 'all the former grief left his heart'; wm luSfl ^ 
^tw ?WR ^19^, 'the fire swept to the top of the mountain\ 

€. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition with the 
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predicate ; as, frnnil^ A HHi 9 Y ^wn ddTiiw ^9lm dim ^hitar drrvn, 

^the names of the six systems are these, Nydya^ Vaisheshik, Sdhkhya, 
Togya^ Mimdnsd, Veddnt\ In the following, the nominative defin- 
ing the predicate is appositive to the subject : nK ^RT wr^HSrt ^Rnn 
^tT CRTS HTI#IIT, 'her eighth child shall be born as thy death'. 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective, or 
if a noun, also by a numeral. 

Examples : — mm H^ vman «F^, *be pleased to purify our house'; 
ilrmr ^ mr O^Y, 'these are the king's four sons'; QW ^1^ minr 
dm ^Vl m, 'that mountain was eleven yojam high'. 

(3) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

a. Observe that this participle always has the force of an adverbial 
adjunct of the predicate, expressing the various adverbial relations 
of time, place, manner, etc., as explained in §597. Besides the illus- 
trations there given, the following may be noted : ^ ^ ^iftl ^^TT^ 
$T ^lA ^9 ^ ^, ^Nand Ji, being very sad, began to draw long 
sighs'; THI ^ d^KI $ WRT WIT HdlUI, 'having taken the kingdom, 
and issued a proclamation, he established his seat'. 

(3) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§596,(2)). 

Examples : — l6hH«) ^W f^ ""5^ ^ ^^ ^^ ** number of days pass- 
ed staying in Mathurd^; "Hi ^C9 ^ ^5R ^|^ sirit ^ fe9 wS^, 'Shri 

Kriahn Chand has come in company with a beautiful woman'. 

Rem. The conjunctiye and adjective participles may, again; themselves be 
defined in the same way as the tenses of a verb in the predicate of a sentence. 
For illustrations, see §S 596 — 600. 

(4) The predicate may also be extended by a preposition 
with its case. 

Thus, ^[^ il WR ^ ^Rrm ^ «Fri WC il ^^in, *he saw no house with- 
out Shri Krishn Chand' \ JSm Jtt^ H%nrT ^ vm TO^, *all the milk-maids 
went to Yasod£, 

(5) Or by an adverb. 

Thus, CI? iRftf ira^ JW, 'he became greatly pleased'; ift^ ^RTlhy 
*oome quickly'. 

Agreement. 

698. Agreement is three fold, viz. ; (1) of an adjective 
used attributively with its noun ; (2) of an adjective in the 
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predicative construction with its noun ; (3), of the predi- 
cate of a sentence, whether verh or adjective, with the 
subject. 

699. The general rules regulating the agreement of an 
adjective attributive with its subject have been already 
stated and illustrated (§163). The same rules apply to the 
agreement of the genitive attributive with the noun it de- 
fines (140). 

700. But when an adjective or genitive attributive de- 
fines several nouns of different genders, usage as to agree- 
ment varies. 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender with 
the nearest noun. 

Examples : — ^^^ ^ 99 ^ ^^f^, *hi8 wife and children'; Hi^irt ^ 
^ «IR ira, *your wife and four sons'. 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the mascu- 
line, as the *more worthy' gender, even though the noun 

immediately following be feminine. 

Examples :— TOWnr i^M4|iu(, *your wife, sons, etc.'; ywrm ^ ^ 
«cp) wm Jtr VJ^ CRT ^nnn, ^Furusrdm J% called his mother and 
brothers'. 

701. When an adjective or adjective participle occurs in 
the predicative construction with its noun, if the noun be 
ill the accusative with ^, the adjective or participle regu- 
larly takes the form of the uninflected masculine singular, 
irrespective of the gender or case of the noun. 

Examples :— 1? nimiH W %^ UilChlJi ftw *T ^ $58?n i, 'in the 
three worlds I see no one so powerful'; *UTT %\ ^WflT ^^, 'seeing the 
city burning'. 

a. But occasionally the predicative adjective or participle takes the 

feminine termination even after the accusative with 9iT. Thus, in 

Damaynnti^ ^ ^i^ ^ ^ it tfclRf S wit^ $TVT, *you have left me, 

your handmaid, alone in the wilderness'. 

Eefn. Here the construction seems^ confused; for although the adjective 

45 
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takes the feminine tensinationi the verb follows the nsual rule and retaint 
the masculine form after ho, 

b. Observe, that when a partioiple is found inflected after a noun 
with ^, it is to be regarded, not as a predicative adjunct, but as in 
the absolute construction (596, (2)). Thus, ^»ft ^fil ^s^fir twipftt «RT 
dS XITTIT m, 'where he would find seated, sages, philosophers and gods'. 

702. The same rule as to agreement applies to the pronominal 
accusatives in ^ and 4 as to those in ^. Thus, fVl 1%K% ^Ifp VR, 
*whom shall we regard as the real (one) P'. 

a. But in this case, again^ we occasionally find a different usage ; 
as, e.g.f in the following from the Prem Sdgar ; «R ^ ^^^ ll<^ Wi 
^vnrOT, 'do not leave this child alone in the jungle'. 

703. If the noun be in the nominative or the nominative 
form of the accusative, the predicative adjective or partici- 
ple agrees with it in gender and number, as in the attribut- 
ive construction. 

Thus, W!| «ft crra wt «!?y IR^ *i«), -why dost thou not fulfil the 
desire of (my) heart?'; VJ^ Ttwft 9t!fi?i^ fiRT^^, *the cows, panting 
and lowing, are wandering about'; ^^ ^W QKTm ... g^TWT W^ HT ^ 
i^RRS wnn, 'thus reflecting, Suddmd came near his house'. 

a. In the following phrase, we must supply the 1st personal pronoun ; 
?pv 9i ^ra 9H S ?r^ ^V^^, 'you have left (me) alone in this wilderness'. 

704. The predicate verb, adjective, or noim must be in- 
fleeted to agree with the subject in number, gender and 
person, in so far as they may be capable of such inflection. 

Thus, uiHiieii^i ^ giHiFei^m % tr^ ^r«9 ii7 «t 9iimtt Y, 'saored 

science and military science, — ^these two procure (men) a high rank'; 
ftro^ ^ W 5^rmT ^im ^r^m .... ^TOT W, *in that very country was 
living a Brahman, by name Suddmd', 

a. Observe, that the case of the perfect of transitive verbs as con- 
strued with ^, is no exception to this rule ; inasmuch as that which 
in English is the object, in this passive construction becomes the 
subject of the verb, with which it therefore agrees according to rule; 
as, A (^nwrCt k) . , fq«^ Am ^^l nsraTlt, 7i^., *or is the old love all for- 
gotten (by Bihdri) ?'; %T ipW ngtci %t mm ^, *the six (daughters) 
were given in marriage to Basudev\ 
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705. When the subject of a verb is a sentence, the predicate is 
always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Thus, in the passive 
oonstruotion, ^^ Hiui ^ ^in ^|^ W^^ 'one milk-maid said, Listen, 
dear l\ 

706. When the suhject is an honorific pronoun, an hon- 
orific plural, or a title of respect, although the reference is 
to an individual, the predicate or predicates must agree 
with it in the plural. 

a. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the predicate 
nominative, will admit of no distinction in form for plurality. But 
if, with such a predicate, any inflectible adjunct be joined, it must 
take the plural inflection, as in the second of the following examples : 
S ftrenm^, 'this is Vidhdtd^; n^ ^nm S ^tSt^, 'this is the Creator 
of the world'; wn W9 ?W ^UZ ^iirft, *by what time will your honor 
return ?'. 

707. When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both mascu- 
line and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form of the mascu- 
line gender; as, 5<STOT 5Rt ^ dra^ ... ^m ^VT HVTJ^ ^n^^, ^Suddmd's 
wife said (to her husband), — Now we are experiencing great trouble*. 

708. When the suhject consists of two or more nouns or 
pronouns of different genders, the predicate and copula 
commonly agree in gender with the nearest noun. The 
same rule, it should he remarked, applies to an attributive 
adjunct under similar circumstances. 

Thus, ^W ^ ^tH ^ ^ WX wsn ^, *this (creature) had three eyes 
and four arms'; M^4llU«l Uf lW?!tT 'HTOOTr^n 8 flT^ ^«lf ^W ^SRi ^ 
eh<N1<l<) Y, *youth, wealth, authority, lack of judgment, these four are 
each occasions of failure'; ^ifu^ €ln ^ ^VTUT, 'a dust-storm and show- 
er came'. 

a. Some say that occasionally the attribative or predicate takes the mascu- 
line gender without reference to the gender of the nearest noun. But I am 
not able to find any good authority for such usage, and have only noted the 
following iUustration of it in literature : na pwrush na siH dyd, 'neither man 
nor woman came'. 

709. When the subject consists of two or more words of 
different persons, the verb then preferably agrees with the 
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1st person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, and the 2nd, rather 
than the 3rd. 

a, Iq this case, if the person preferred he in the singular, the verb 
agrees with it in that number, even though another noun be associ- 
ated with it. Examples are as follows : QW nvSTTT ^RT^Vfl ^mtT VI 
^ ^^Y, 'you and I are not that imagined spirit of yours'; ^ITSlli 
^ n sr^t ^ITT ^nt g ^ QW d^ mr, 'to-day thou and I will go to 
the place where thou and he were seated'; crirf ^ ^ 99 ^ ^in^ uniin, 
*thou and he will not obtain leave to go there'. 

Bern. In the colloquial, however, many people follow the same rule with 
regard to agreement in the case of different persons^ as when there are differ- 
ent genders; i.e., the verb is made to agree in person with the nearest word. 
Thus many would say, tnaiu aur tu chalegd, tu awr we ckaleBge, 

710. When a suhject noun denotes, not an individual, 
but a class, the predicate, although referring to a plurality 
individuals, is placed in the singular. 

Example : — ^g ^R!T ^IT?n HT, *the army was going along'. So in 
the following, the subjects are construed as collectives : 9 ^: wA 
W^Sn $ i^ ^mXR foKUT, ^these six duties were appointed for the 
Brahman'; ?iW T^ Tin ri^n WIT, 'three days and nights passed'. 

a. On the same principle, ^ra, 'all', is often construed as a singu- 
lar ; as, 99 QR^ 99 H9Tr4, 'all of them were troubled'; "n 99 ftpi WT 
^iqil ^, 'all these are faults in a friend'. 

711. Finally, it should be remarked that the common people, as 
might be expected, are often very careless of the laws of agreement. 
Deviations from rule are even found occasionally in literature. Thus 
we read, even in Prof. Eastwick's carefully edited Prem Sdgar, Wl^ 
91^ ^ ^W^ Ifk. ^she went to invite her sister'. 

712. In poetry, moreover, the rules of agreement often give way 
to the necessities of the metre, as in the following, where d, (plur,) 
is construed first with a singular verb, and afterwards with a plural : 
d Wf 9i9T 9ra3 ?ff9 nT9T WWVt ^^if^, 'those who, abandoning deceit, 
sing this tale, hear (it and) tell (it/. 

II. — Of Compound Sentences. 

A . Of Co-ordinate Sentences. 
713. When two or more connected sentences are gram- 
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matically independent of one another, they are called coor^ 
dinate sentences ; and when one is dependent upon the 
other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 

714. Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as in 
other languages, may be classified as Copulative, Disjunct 
tive. Adversative, and Causal. 

Copulative Sentences. 

715. The conjunctions proper to copulative co-ordination 
are ^ and li^. ^, *and', joins two propositions when they 
are regarded as of equal importance, and as independent 
one of the other. ^...^, ^and'....*also', implies that the 
affirmation of the former clause is extended either, (a) in 
the subject, or (b) in the predicate. 

Examples : — QW ^RfT im €lw fiw ^^ ^WlUT, 'he went away, and did 
not return'; ^ft is^ ^ quT^ ite eiwm ^ )it B^l ^ ^ ^ nd, 'Shri 
Kriahn departed, and Balrdm Ji also went off with him'; ITS ^^V 
W^ t ^ QIW 9^ lei^mM ^ t, 'this man is virtuous, and he is 
also very learned'. 

a. Very often the copula or verb may be omitted from either the 
first or the second member of the copulative sentence. Thus, HW 
^^V W^ ^'Srpi ni^Tmni li^ ^« 'this man is both virtuous and also 
very learned'. The ellipsis of the verb in the second member, is 
more common in the colloquial speech than in literature. 

h, T^SJ. or urn is often used as a copulative conjunction, with a re- 
sumptive force. Thus, H^ % B5m ^ ^3T ftfilT fiw «n«r5ff ift ^ !?> IW 
raUT, 'he lifted up JTshd ; again, he also bound Aniruddh Ji\ 

c. The pronominal phrase, tNQQT)it, lit, 'upon that also', is often 
used as a copulative conjunction, with an enhancke force ; as, %9 m 
nt *igwi wft dSii, 'moreover, men will do unrighteousness'. 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

716. Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences are connected by 
the conjunctions m or ^nrar, ht, liftw, ^ and fin, *or'. Any 
of these may be repeated in successive clauses, when the 
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first must be rendered ^either', and the second, 'or*. There 
is no di£Ference in their meaning : m is preferred to wnn 
to connect single words ; nmen is preferred to connect sen- 
tences. 

Examples : — WW Vf %T ^Ift ^f| «ftT wt^ 9SR?I^ WWSn ^^(£t ^RT ^^ 
Y, 'we can take them and drive away a dog, or make stakes of them'; 
^^1 V^TV wki ^ S^ wH % Zt%l, *throw him down, or drive him away 
from my presence'. Also see § 667, a, b, 

a. Sometimes sentences are disjunctively coordinated by the verb 
fnt . . . • fn% ; thus, frt ^nd frt 1 WT% 'whether he come, or do not 
come'. 

b. Negatively disjunctive sentences are connected by repeating 
with each the negative adverb, ^; as, s| q^ ^q ^ si q^ ^t YV^HI, 
^neither is there that place, nor that ruined oof. 

c. The first negative is sometimes omitted ; as, ^P% JxA tffT wft ^ 
vA QiT J^T9, 'this (man) has neither joy at finding, nor sorrow at 
losing'. 

Adversative Sentences. 

717. In adversative coordination, two statements are 
contrasted with one another. These adversative sentences 
are of three kinds, viz. ; (1) the second proposition may be 
contradictory or exclusive of the first ; (2) it may be mere- 
ly restrictive of the former statement ; or (3) the contrast 
may be made by extending the former statement. 

a. It is doubtful whether Hindi as yet has strictly appropriated 
certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive as distin- 
guished from contradictory adversative clauses. But, on the whole, the 
tendency seems to be, to introduce a contradictory adversative clause 
by IK5W (very rarely, fw?!,) or the equivalent Arabic dUh^ ; while 
m is commonly employed to introduce a sentence merely restrictive 
of the other. But an extensite adversative clause is regularly intro- 
duced by W^, or the Arabic «lf^. 

b. In the following examples, W^w, T^^ and XTC, are used strictly 
in accordance with the principle above suggested: (1) ?Rhl ^RT SRT- 

•taiw iiril inif irog «iw wm % wn ^^rnirra % ^pit t, *of the aouI there 
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is no creator, but it has existed of itself from eternity'; ^urm *T 

man of bad character gains nothing from reading the Shdstra, but in 
this matter the nature prevails': (2) n il ^ ^ «* wa^ Hl^^ ^T TOi 
fi^ «TU % ^ftm il «rdirT, *thou hast indeed slain many very mighty 
(men), but now thou shalt not escape alive out of my hand'; YR % ^ 
WIT ftR HTlT HT iH^ ^m» * WIT 1 ^W, *in his heart, indeed, he wish- 
ed to flee, but for shame flee he could not . 

c. While these examples seem to sustain the principle suggested, 
it must be admitted that even good writers often fail to make this dis- 
tinction in the use of the diflFerent adversative conjunctions. Thus, 
in the following fi'om the Prem Sdgar^ XK^ is used to express a 
mere restriction : ^ Si wiJ 9Wm ^ wg J fijig ^ %tfY ^m ^sfifSf , 
•I am telling it before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one\ 
And in the following from the ShadDarshany OT introduces a contra- 
dictory clause : S^ ^fmt WT sPnUT ^W ^%f ^ W WU % wnx Wllftr- 
^fttm % VHT mrr t, 'the Ved is not the composition of any one, but 
has existed of itself from eternity'. 

d. Examples (3) oi extensive adversative clauses are as follows: 
3 ^R ^ ^Ffii ^ ^ VHTH fk H W^ «iT5f Vf ^ #PC % 5^ ^Rn, 'they paid 
no attention to their speaking, but turned their faces away from 
them'; il35R: ^ WfV^ ^ff^ ^ ftw wT HTH ^frcf 5RTii ^ ftl3 i, *it is not 
for establishing (the doctrine of a) God, but rather for disproving it'. 

Causal Sentences. 

718. In causal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 
either the reason or the consequence, the cause or the eflfect 
of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or reason, is 
conamonly introduced by the conjunction qntnR, or the noun 
«TO», used conjunctively; a clause expressing a conse- 
quence or effect is introduced by the conjunctive phrases, 
VQ i^ ^, fifi^ TOT fiR, ^w 3T^, or their equivalents. The con- 
junction iw, 'therefore', is confined to Urdu. 

Examples :-^ ^*^ TJ) «tnvi nsFWt^t^fn^^ElfT^^i 
'I will give them happiness because they have endured great afflic- 
tion for me'; %^ cRTii 1 'iR'iT fesR ^ 9T7i% wnmar di^iii vi fti8 1i 
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tn ^imn^RT ^SRI^ ^hifll i, 'not to do such a deed, will stand as a sin 
before God, hence I cherish this hope'. 

a. For ^W TOT, etc., the pronominal ablatives, ^f^ %, m dt, fiT S, 

m 

etc., are often used to connect sentences in the causal relation, as, e.g., 
in the following : UU mi Wt wHh mitin^fmilld i^ Cl5i, <thi8 
(vulture) will pursue and kill me, hence one can only succeed by 
having gone to him'. 

b. The connecting conjunction or phrase is sometimes omitted in 
cases where we must nevertheless recognize the sentences as coordi- 
nated in the causal relation. Thus, ^ nf^ #T i?^ xn\ 9 m^ 9m 
V^ms^ HH QR^ TfRir ^iSJ VTTffd, 'mj worshippers are oppressed, (hence) 
I ought at this time to go and remove their anxiety'. 

JB. Subordinate Sentences. 

719. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds, viz. (1) 
Subordinate, (2) Adjective or Relative, (3) Adverbial. 
These will each be defined and explained in their order below, 

720. Before entering upon the consideration of subordinate clauses, 
it will be convenient to advert to a threefold classification of the 

tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the possible^ the impossible, and 
the actual, J. The following four tenses denote an action or state 
of being, contingently, as merely possible, m.; the Contingent Future, 
the Imperative, the Contingent Imperfect, and the Contingent Per- 
fect. /J. The following are used to denote a supposition whose 
realization has become impossible ; viz,^ the Indefinite Imperfect, the 
Negative Contingent Imperfect, and the Negative Contingent Per- 
feet. III. The remaining tenses are all indicative; i.e., they all 
denote an action either as a reality, or as assumed to be such. In 
all the rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate sentences, it is 
to be remembered that the tenses of Class / are required when an 
action or state is regarded as a mere possibility; those of Class II are 
used to denote a past possibility which cannot now be realized ; * 
those of Class J//, denote, under various phases, the actual and real. 
These statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 
sections. 



• It should be remarked, however, that the Indefinite Imperfect, in virtue 
of its double character (§§ 615, 616), belongs properly to both classes I and IL 
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Subatanfive Clauses. 

721. Those ate called substantive clauses whicli are. 
equivalent to a substantive expaYided into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the s^ntenoe M<J)9iBll. ^9 ^ Ql ^am ^ gW 9T?t ^, 'that 
God is oae, is a fundamental doctrine of religion', the phrase Uii)U9l< 
9V 9, ia evidtntlj equivalent to the substantive phrase, HCJ^iBK qn 
^qifd, *the Divine unity'. Again, in the sentenoe «^ ^-^ 9l.9n^« 
9IT, 'the phrase 99 Vrdnr is evidently equivalent to. an atooiative 
case after the verb <n^ 9. 

722. Substantive clauses are of two kinds, (1) Subjective 
and (2) Predicative. Those are called subjective which, 
stand either in the relation of a subject to the leading verb, 
or in apposition with the subject. Those are called predi- 
cative which limit or define the predicate of the leading 
sentence or any adjunct of that predicate. All subjective 
substantive clauses are regularly introduced by the parti- 
cle fiif, *that'. 

Examples of subjective substantive clauses are as follows : — 99 ^ 
mwi ^'wk'^ ^^ % ^ HfY, 'he Baid (lit. hy him [was] said), I have 
nothing to do with Shri Khri%hn\ Very commonly iin, 'this', stands 
as the subject of the leading clause, and the following substantive 
clause then stands in opposition with it ; thus, 09 f^ff 9T?n 9 ^H^pi 
<^ WR^ ^% % UiJiWi 9iT 97^ inH HT^ 9i^HT ^HTiPn QRnS^I f, ^this is 
evident, that for man by his own understanding to obtain the know- 
ledge of Qod, is extremely difficult. In th^ following sentence the 
substantive clause defines the subject %nTT of the leading verb, as to 
its elements ; — 99 999 ^ %r9T ^ 9w 99^ WW^ ftf 99 ft WJi 9^ 
9f ^<i^ 9fI9T^ 9TT99t ^ 9ffh, 'the splendor of that occasion cannot 
be described, how before all (were) rows of enormous tusked and 
furious elephants'. 

a. After a leading clause expressing 'fitness', 'duty', 'obligation', 
etc., the verb of the substantive clause is regularly put in the contin- 
gent future, or one of the respectful forms of the imperative. Thus, 
9f99 ^ ^ nR9^ ftr 99t dv 9^, 'it is fitting that (you) send some one 

there'; 99 ftr 91919 1 1^ 99t 9rdT, 'it is necessary that you go there'. 

46 
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723. Predicative substantive clauses are of various forms. 
"Thus, they may stand as the object, either of the verb in 
the leading clause, or of a participial adjunct in the lead- 
ing clause. In this case they are usually introduced by 
the particle nR. 

Examples : — 5ITT^ ^fif ^i^i;^ ^ %[ Wi| ^TOKT?n mr ns ^ Rlw W?l 
cjst i^s?IT W{ 9(^, ^Ndrdd the sage weut and comforted Aniruddh Ji^ 
(saying)— Do not be anxious about anything'; ii^eiiiiii) TPr ?^ YR Q 
«Rf^ Tihifl) t Tin % ^li% v4, 'the princess walks about, saying in her 
heart gf hearts, — Whom shall I marry ?'; gw $fi!l ^»T#T ft? ^m THBT 
flT^ ^TT?n ^, 'go and see what king is coming up against (us)'. 

a. Occasionally dl introduces the substantive clause, instead of nR. 
Thus, mft fireftr ^ hot €lw ^s^TTCR W ^RR i^ «WT t, 'consider this, 
what difference at all is there between Mathurd and Brinddban\ 

b. Sometimes, espeoially before short clauses, fti may be omitted ; 
as, Tfpft^lT drat, TOt T^ mitT, 'CMtrarekhd said, 'Friend, come 
here\ 

N. B. It is very important to observe that after verbs 
of 'saying', 'thinking', 'wishing', etc., Hindi, unlike Eng- 
lish, does not admit the oratio obliqua. On the contrary, 
idiom demands that the words or thoughts of the speaker 
be cited as they pass in his mind. 

This principle makes it necessary, in translating from English in- 
to Hindi, to change both the tense and the person of the verb, as 
illustrated in the followiog examplbs : 39 ^ 9ifr V3R ^fvim. 'he said 
he would come', lit,, *by him said, I will come'; Off WWX fifi 9^I$8I %r 
9ir4, ^as he wished [i.e., was about to) kill Baldev\ lit.y 'wished. May 
I kill Baldsv\ 

a. In the Rdmdyan (Bdl K,)y we read, Wim Wi W^ *nr imi^ 
^1^ ^ 'irn. Here there is an ellipsis of a conjunctive participle, as 
%Tffl, 'thinking', of which the substantive clause, dl) 971 9T1^, is the 
object ; and these words, *I have no son^', are represented as actually 
passing in the mind of the king. Thus we may render the passage 
in English idiom, 'sadness entered the heart of the king, as ho 
thought how he had no son'. 
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724. Predicative substantive clauses, again, may express 
the purpose or object of the action of the leading verb. 

a. In this case, the snbstantive clause may be conceived of as in 
opposition to some such word as CRTTiv, or 9^, ^reason^ object', in the 
principal clause. Such a word is indeed, for the sake of greater 
clearness, often expressed. The clause denoting the object or pur- 
pose, is introduced by the conjunction Sf, or the relative dr used as 
a conjunction. The verb of the substantive clause expressing the 
purpose must be in the contingent future. Thus, ^7? ^p$ u^iw fk 
dw filffi Y ^ ^ ^«ff ^ 4IIIIUIH 5RT W^f *I wish to send you to 
Brifiddhan^ that you may go and comfort them'; ^ wft 5RT aR?A i^ H 
Cfi^lK nw « ^M WSR % «raT viy 'I will not perform even an act of 
religion, in order that I may remain free from this bondage'; H «nw 
% ^H^iuniii «li^ St w^ Mlidt ^ iai MdlU ^, *do thou coax father that 
he may send me with the cowherds'. 

725. A negative clause denoting purpose is introduced 
by the phrase, %^ h It nR, followed by the contingent future. 
Thus, si^ 51 -mv^ %9T H tr ft? ?p nftf , 'do not go there, lest you 
fair. ^ is often omitted. 

a. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the context ; 
as, ^fitm V^ ftnrair W^TW, 'I have no fear lest (my) hereafter should 
be ruined'. 

726. When the substantive clause denotes the result of 
an action, if that result be presented (1) merely as a wish 
or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent future ; 
if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be in one of 
the indicative tenses; if (3) as unattainable or inconceiv- 
able, ^the verb must be in the indefinite imperfect. 

Thus (1) v^ ^ 5^^ tiFgro s^ranS fiu fro ^A %wt g^ t^ ntsi 

ITT^ ^ ^nr 93 UT^, ^iet us cause to be made such a beautiful theatre 
that the people of each village immediately on hearing may rise and 
run (to see it)'; (2) ^TTO S WT WT 8FTO t TO fom ^ #W Hirt TW?n ^, 
*what is thy business in Mathurd that leaving (thy) father, thou art 
living here ?'; WJ OTT ^ X^ vlfm \i Tvt ^ ^?^^. fill f^ 'it ^ wt OT 
m \j^ ^ JXn 4^, 'in the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in 
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isaoh a manner that the beasts, and birds, hearing the yoioe of her 
weeping, were weeping (too)*; (3) 11^9 «frr WT ^T?rft ift dl Wfil 
^ ^ W?n, 'what power had Arjun, that he should carry away (my) 
sister ?' 

Eem. The result of an action is in Hindi more frequently express- 
ed by an adjective clause introduced by a relative pronoun or pro- 
nominal, as illustrated in the next paragraph. 

Adjective Clauses. 

727. Those are called adjective (or relative) clauses 
which are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some word 
or clause in the leading sentence. 

a. For example, take the compound sentence, tb^ ^rcn i) ^i| wih^ 
^ ftwi ^ ^^ ^ Wu ^, ^Shri JSTrishn counted those lines which he 
had drawn'. Here the phrase introduced by dr qualifies the sub- 
fitantive ^IRfi^^ ^ after the manner of an adjective, and is indeed 
equivalent to 91XR^ ^^iWt yi ^Rfiftt «ftT. 

728. All adjective clauses are regularly introduced by 
the relative pronoun or a pronominal adjective to which 
the corresponding correlative regularly answers in the 
principal clause. The relative clause may be regarded as 
a simple expansion of the correlative pronoun. Instead 
of the correlative, one of the demonstratives (as, nw, mn, ^w, 
etc., or the pronominal ^ may be used in the principal 
clause. 

a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described by 
the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal and sub- 
ordinate clauses. Thus, THB^t W ^^ #T ftlT WHT W %r ^H «n5^ m 
dUT in, 'the army of demons which had come up around them, — ^that 
army cast a shadow as a cloud'; Wf ^l<5 HIT ^TT Q% m VX "mAl Vfom, 
•in whose body love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground 
(of the dead) ^ 

b. But, much more commonly, Hindi idiom, placing the relative 
clause with the noun first, omits the noun from the principal clause 
which follows. Thus, ftm^ n^ tft HT W# fiwil WR ^ ^^m H «re 
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¥!#, *the lord with perfect ease broke in pieces every weapon which 
was cast at Hari\ QTT9 9tir WT «niT ^Nt ^ ^9 ^ CCTT UT TOT W^ 
^cm HT T( ^RTQT, *a city twelve yojans square, such as Shri Krishn had 
directed, he built in one night'. 

c. Sometimes, when the principal clause precedes, the substantive 
is omitted in the relative clause, as in English. Thus, dmi^i TO! 
^nnv| ^ dd dr ^^^iT % ^nrar vr, ^Bhaumdsur sat in the ^Flower-chariot' 
which had come from Lankd\ 

d. Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal and 
Bubordinate clause, when no particular person is intended, or when 
the reference is to a subject well known. Thus, oh %R ^riit ^ vii^llT 
%T ^ ?rt9IT H^ Hfdnr, 'he who shall kill those two, shall obtain the 
wealth his lips shall ask'; vn ^ WCi ^9TT ^ ^W ^^ ^m 9^ it STO Y, 
*we are all in the power of Him who created the world'. 

e. Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from the leading 
clause especially in poetry ; as, ^ YH CRT g^ #T ^ISQIi?n ^ fiRRT^T, 
'take out the thorn which is rankling in my heart'; # Vlf^r^ m 0$ 
WWm ^reicn ^ f%W ^ yam, 'tiie weapons which fell on Aniruddhy 
were out in two on the edge of the stone'. In the common formula 
of assent &om an inferior, dr ^9T, or Wl ^n^, there is an ellipsis of 
the entire principal clause {sc. tr %% 9i^7IT). 

/. The relative may be omitted from the subordinate clause. Thus, 
wh % wil, *those who escaped, fled'; w3 dl^ Hlfl ^Rth ^Tt9t, *who is 
unfriendly to him who speaks kindly?'. This is especially common 
in poetry ; as. J|4U^<« ^ ^f^ ♦SR SfiR 9ITO1I dl^nricnran mt «kr 

ftnV9 ioid^ Tci^lvlH, 1;he soft and beautiful coUyrium of the dust of 
(my) Guru's feet; (which is) nectar (to) the eyes, removing (all) de- 
fect of vision, — applying this to the clear eyes of the understanding, 
etc.' 

g. Or, finally, where the connexion is quite plain, both the rela- 
tive and correlative pronouns are omitted ; as, ITOT nRilT QR9 ^ WXl^ 
*you have done well (in that you have) killed Kan8\ 

729. The indicative tenses (Class III. §721) will appear 
in adjective clauses whenever the qualification is stated as 
a fact. Of this abundant illustration will be found in the 
above quotations. But when the qualification is not stated 
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as an objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is em- 
ployed. 

a. This is especially the case, (1) in adjective clauses, denoting the 
object, purpose, or prospective result of an action ; also, (2) in all in- 
definite specifications of number, quantity, quality, etc., where no 
particular individuals are intended. In this latter case, $^, and 
^E?!ifT or ^RTT are very commonly found in the principal clause ; and 
the subordinate clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pro- 
nominal. Sometimes the adjective clause is introduced by Br, in- 
stead of dr. Examples are as follows : ( 1 ) TwQ ^ ^C9 d^l^ ^nd dr 
5KT 9inr, 'do that thing by which KrMn and Baldev may come'; 
*rtffl ftff Trara ^ra %rei ^ StT% wfi ^ SKra, *keep the king in such 
a way that he may never feel troubled about me'; (2) ftre irrei n 
JMMVAK qRT ^ 91^ ^, 4n that Scripture in which there may be a 
clear account of God'; ftRfH #nr W^ %i ^W ^ *i^lrll ^, *as many 
people as may have come, invite them all'; %^ ^IRW ^VW RR ?r^ 
ifm %T ^ ^T, 'such joy arose that sorrow remained not to (its) name'; 
^ HUTU ^ dr iR^flM^ 8t, lay such a plan as may be effective'; 
nR% 7?T^ fimJi 9 dr ^ Sl^n^, *who has so much ability that (he) 
might set it forth ?' 

h. In the following the principal clause implies a condition, which 
not being realized, the result was impossible. Hence the Indefinite 
Imperfect (§615, [5]) is used in the adjective clause, ^H^ ^ WT '^VfA 
vt #T IpiTTt 8iOT ^ ^ ^IFIT, *what was Arjun^s power that he should 
carry off our sister ?' But in the following the contingent future is 
employed ; •Iff ^ H^I w WT Hmi A dl 4il^di % ^, 'else what waa 
their power that they should fight with theKauravs?^ 

c. Sometimes the adjective clause contains two or more relatives 
corresponding to as many correlatives in the principal clause. In 
this case English idiom requires that all except the leading relative 
be translated as indefinites. Thus, dr dfif wra ^hfi mip %t4, 'what- 
ever one's disposition may be, that (disposition) seems good to him'; 
VSR % xii 9TTSRT ^^ iwr ynH $^ t^R ft^, 'whatever affection exis- 
ted with any one, according to that they beheld the lord's form'. 

Rem. A similar constrnction occurs with relative adverbs. 

d. Sometimes #%, used adverbially, is elegantly substitiited for 
the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form of adverbi- 
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al claroes. Thus, #% ^irn ^Tf vm iTlf^ SRTi| % ^FRH, ^iiiake such an 
effort as that vain affection and gross error may depart'. 

e. Similarly ^nrt may take the place of the notm and relative 
which should appear in the adjective clause ; as, ^H %T ^nK ^f t S 
9Td, ^blessed that city whence they came'. 

Adverbial C la/uses. 

730. The adverbial clause is the expansion of an adverb. 
It therefore defines the predicate of the principal clause in 
respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any other adver- 
bial idea. 

731. Temporal adverbial clauses are regularly intro- 
duced by ^151 {-m^ or ^), *when', to which the correlative rm 
(?w or fh) regularly corresponds in the principal clause. As 
remarked in § 496, related adverbial ideas are expressed by 
the combination of the postpositions %, fw, etc., with the 
temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows : WSt cift 1 muT fW WTO « dinT, *when 
(they) found (him) not there, then they said among themselves'; — 
arer % inu W . . . . ^ ^ ^^ ^^ W^ to ^ ^rsre d, *8ince you left me 
at the house oiNand^ I have been subject to others'; ^Rr fRR ^t^, fm 
n^ OT^, 'while there is life, there is hope'. 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns denot- 
ing time, as ^wn, crt9, "RTf, etc., preceded by the relative pronoun in 
the subordinate, and the correlative, or a demonstrative in the prin- 
cipal clause. Thus, e.g,^ ftre ^mn ^n^!^ ^ ^ ftlHW ^ vm, ^M 5Fra 
^1^1^ ^ nfinarRH d, *at the time Bdndmr carried off Aniruddhy Ant" 
ruddh was reflecting'. 

b. Occasionally a temporal clause is elegantly introduced by ni?, 
as, CTf g^ax d^T m, T% Y^ ^ Tsr^srrm^ it HW «rr ^ctt, 'he was seated 
hungry when Vmvdmitra said this word'. 

c. As in adjective clauses, the relative is often omitted ; as, -^m 

jnnnrt m^ ^ i ^ ^liT wit \^ rm-^ ^n ^ ^ra md onif ^m^, 

'all the milk-maids stood encircling him on every side, then Shri 
KHshfiy taking them along, came to that place'; ir^ n^ TTTHV ?ra^, 
*when conversation is actually going on, even then conceal (it) '. 
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732. Local Adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the relative adverbs wrt, or ftrai^ or their equivalents, 
combined when necessary with various postpositions. The 
proper correlative or the demonstrative regularly follows in 
the principal clause. 

Thus, ^wt ^tnw ^^ni i ?iirt i6hfi^ ^w 9f^ #wl y? wr f>nR^ 'seve- 

ral children playing came out where the sage Lomaa was'; ^nrf #W 
jm % n^H ni9 ^ d^ftlTT, ^where Kans has gone, will I send you too, 
to that very place'. 

a. When the principal clause precedes the subordinate, Offt is 
commonly preferred to the correlative ?nrt ; as, Tlftwrt ?nt irtf wfi ... 
^ritt vtr i|?nR ftid d<S d, 'the queens came where the two heroes were 
seated with the corpse'. oniV tm Vfi U^^ ^UM 4, *he went to the 
very place where were Baaudev and DevakV. 

b. Occasionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun of looahty, com- 
bined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the place of one 
or both of the local adverbs ; as, WQ 1^ oTT iret ^VinRT TO ii wi^ fifHT, 
'blessed (is) this place, where the lord has come and revealed him- 
self. 

733. Modal Adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the modal adverb nl, or it equivalents, followed by nl, 
etc., in the principal clause. 

Thus, wt JJt Tnihd tnni, ?nt Jhfmi WW^ ^inf, 'as the chariot drew 
near, the milk-maids began to say — '. Or, rarely, the adverbial 
clause may be introduced by T^, indicating it as the explication of 
df in the leading sentence. Thus, iA QRW $8|QR^ ^ ^mvt nR Jh m ^ 
trnr % ipS ^TTT, 'speaking thus, I may save D^vaki, namely. The one 
which I shall have I will give to you*. 

Rem. The latter clause here approximates closely in character to an objec- 
tive Bubstantiye clause ; but differs from it in that the sentence is not given 
as the very words to be spoken, so that it cannot stand in the relation of an 

accusative to the verb IPif. 

a. Still more common than the above, is the adverbial use of ^ 

or its equivalents to introduce a modal clause. This is used almost 

invariably in introducing a comparison. Thus, ^ vni 9 c^ ^ HR 

wfit afcr 5^ nnn ft% i^ ''^iS^ w tn «ft iran uran cRt#, 'as your 
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majesty, having destroyed Kansj gave joy to your worshippers, even 
80, reigning over Madhupury be pleased to take oare of the people'; 
^ 9Pt ^ 9^ ^ mn Y, 4u whatsoever way it may be aocomplishedi 
so will we bring him'. 

b. When tlie principal clause precedes the other, the demonstra- 
tive is commonly substituted for the correlative pronominal. Thus, 
^w 5^ m^ ioR ^ fro WK wc wipI ?ro wr iwi vx^ ^wi urt, 'they re- 
joice as an ascetic, having done penance, rejoices on receiving the 
fruit of that penance'. 

c. The correlative may be omitted from the principal clause ; as, 
INl ^Ql9 ^in it ^9ta ^ fsig ITR, *like bellows of the blacksmith, it 
breathes without life'. 

d. For ^ and M, fvfil and ^191 are often substituted in the 
Rdmdyan. The correlative, however, is often omitted. Thus, f^l^ 
HW 'ilW ^mn^ drft iHfti "mm if^ f^ IWW, *never tell this story 
to Hariy as you have told it to me'. ^riOT tnr ^ 9T9 JTPQT mi 
mm Brik Tnsi {ire ITBT, 'the Name removes the worriiipper's despair, 
with (his) sin and sorrow, as the sun destroys the night'. 

e. As in other adverbial clauses, appropriate nouns combined with 
the relative and correlative pronouns, may take the place of the 
modal adverb ; as, nrif icTO Ml ^nJ) QK19, 'I will tell thee hereafter in 
what way it happened'. 

734. In temporal, local and modal adverbial clauses 
alike, one principle determines the use of the indicative or 
contingent tenses.- When the adverbial clause is introduc- 
ed merely as a supposition, without reference to any ob- 
jective reality, then one of the three contingent tenses, 
future, imperfect, or perfect must be used ; but when it is 
presented as an objective reality, one of the indicative 
tenses. 

a. Thus, the contingent future is used in indefinite statements of 
time or place ; as, ^Rr QW wA wk ^m ^^. Vhen he comes, (then) 
let me know'; «?f ftl^ «% arat mRf W^, 'seize and bring him from 
wherever you may find him'. 

b. Similarly, one of the contingent tenses is commonly employed 

in oomparisonsi when the object with which comparison is made, is 

47 
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regarded merely as a mental conception. Thus, ^i^ dr %^ g^ ^ 
^rftlQi ^ QV m T^tP ^, *the two heroes broke (upon them) as a lion 
might break upon a herd of elephants'. But when the illustration 
is regarded as an objective reality^ one of the indicative tenses is em- 
ployed. Thus, "^ ^pof ^i^ncTO ^ %WTTOR ^mft ^ ^ft ^reR Hf k 

^iFwhI ^irra^ Wiwl ^, "Shri Kriahn (and) Balrdm seemed as beauti- 
ful as seems the lightning in a dense storm-cloud'. 

Rem. The choice of the tense in comparisons is thus obviously determined 
entirely by the way in which the speaker or writer chooses to regard the ob- 
ject with which comparison is made. 

c. In poetry, the copula being omitted, the mode of conception is 
left undefined. Thus, #T J|H<Tffl ^^ % ^ ^irei fro^tTel, *He who 
is the unconditioned, how becomes he conditioned ? as the water'. 

735. Causal adverbial clauses express (1) the reason, 
ground, or consequence of the principal clause. They are 
commonly introduced by #t, used as a conjunction (§ 520), 
in the sense of *since', or * whereas'. The principal clause 
is then introduced by %t or ^. 

Examples : — V^ dr ^ j^ d ^ i^ %r4 §« i^iai^l innsd, 'since we 
are in such trouble, we ought to have some deliverer'; T^hHH^ 'J^ St 
^ dr ^reh ^ %5ft ^, ^ ^ ^TQ ^ OT9 W ftS, 'after some time, as 
JTdho Ji^ having slept, arose, Nand went and sat beside him': — some- 
times the subordinate clause is not formally stated ; thus, % ^fT'^ 
qHH wS ^ ^HfTTC MIQM ^ HH\^ 8t T^tIT i, 'so intelligent man after 
death passes into the condition of a stone'. 

(2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condition 
under which the action of the principal verb takes place, 
as the causa sine qud no7i of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis^ and the principal clause the 
apodosis. The protasis^ expressing the condition, is regu- 
larly introduced by #t or iro or the Persian tor, *if *; and 
the apodosisj by the illative m. 

736. It is important to give careful attention to the dis- 
criminative use of the tenses in compound sentences involv- 
ing a condition. The following principles are to be noted. 
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The realization of the condition may be (1) possible, (2) 
actual, or (3) impossible. Hence, three general cases pre- 
sent themselves :— 

(1) The condition may be only subjectively assumed as 
^i possibility ^ which may or may not be in accordance with 
fact. In this case the verb of the protasis must be in one 
of the three contingent tenses, future, imperfect or perfect* 
(§§ 60J^, 622, 631.) When the consequence is regarded as 
certainly following, if the condition be fulfilled, then the 
verb of the principal plause will be in one of the indicative 
tenses ; but when the conclusion is presented (6) as merely 
a possible issue, one of the contingent tenses must be em- 
ployed. 

Thus, a. ?CT #T ^ilU^TI TO ^Hjh ^ miT J^ VrdlT^, *if jurdsindh 
should attack us to-morrow, then the people will have trouble*; 
dr r«i^i«B) ^ wniT 1^, ftnft gwFi^ ^^ % ^?R»I 3| ♦, *if I should give the 
riches of the three worlds, yet I am not free from indebtedness to 

you'; ^ fff^ ^rra wai ftig wdt i ^ THOFi^cm i cmndt, 'if I come 

to-day without having slain this (demon) then let me not be called 
the servant of the lord of Ragha^: — h, #T ^^ %\ wrt &T filAl TTH 8CT, 
*if I but kill this woman, then I may reign without fear'; or, with 
the respectful form for the contingent future ; '^ WTH ^ #niT infifQ 
WT % 'Wi ^OTH UH\4k, *if your houor wish to get rid of this, then I may 
suggest a plan'. Thus the contingent future is used in both apodo- 
sis and protasis to express a conceivable hypothesis, with its conse- 
quence. Thus, ^ firf nftf 'HtK 'F^ %T^ fttei drif ^htRs ^r4, *if he 

should eat every day, the world would soon be a wa8te\- — c. For 
the contingent future in the protasis the imperative may be sub- 
stituted ; as, % ^Jin W CR^ HI %P^ wr W ^[^ WH, 'kindly tell 
me that, {i.e,^ if you will tell me,) 'then the doubt of my mind may 
be removed'. 

Hem, Observe (1) that as the Oriental dislikes direct and positive assertion 
a contingent tenso is often used in Hindi, when English idiom would require 
the indicative : 

Hem. (2) It must also be remembered that in all but the most modern Hin- 
di these nice discriminations are constantly neglected, so that, in poetry 
especially e.g., we often find the forms of the contingent future, where the 
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ietter of these rules woald require absolute future; as, egtjo %hi harai amdtn 
90 hoit where modem idiom Would require hogd ; he who marries this girl shall 
become immortal'. 

(2) When the condition la assumed as a reality, or in the 
future, past or present time, as when its fulfilment is 
assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb in the 
absolute future or some other of the indicative tenses. In 
the apodosis the conditions above specified necessarily re* 

gulate the choice of a contingent or indicative tense. 

Examples: — #?% I^w^ll ^ V9 ^ WfPnvt ivSi, 4f I oome out, 
then he wHl be degraded'; df V mi m^ URm # fh mrm ftm^llT, *if 
I now get angry, the business will be spoiled'; ^ 9 *^ ^llYftmT ^ 
4hT ^km ^ inn, *if jou did not take him, then who else did carry 
him off P* 

(3) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to £Etct and impossible of realization. The 
protasis expresses a condition which was not realized, the 
S^podosis a consequence which would have followed had 
not the condition failed. The verb of the protasis is com- 
monly put in the indefinite imperfect, much less firequent- 
ly in the negative contingent perfect, and very rarely in the 
negative contingent imperfect. The verb of the apodosis 

is commonly also found in the indefinite Imperfect. 

Examples : — df % H*l % ^ ulnft ?)f 99 ^, 'had I asked any thing 
from him, he would have given (it); % HW n^ H^nr fll % lit ^^ffff, 
'had this story been going on, then I too should have heard (it); 4N 
^ mm n tim i)T 9^ ^ mn «l irm, 'had I not oome, they had not 
bad sin'. 

a. Sometimes the past imperfect is used in the apodosis ; thus, 
df mm ^ in iratflT HT, 'he was able to bring it, if he had wished'* 
The past tense, HT, of the copula is sometimes found alone in the 
apodosis ; thus, #T ^ drt ?pR^ fkr nisi Vf, 'it had been well if you 
had heard what I had to say'. 

737. The conditional conjunction is often omitted in all varieties 
of the conditional sentence. Thus, ^l^^fT ^ ?itT m BTT T|| ^ 9^9 '(i^) 
I go and live on the bank of the Jarnn^, then I may escape'. Her^ 
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may be noted the oommon idiomi fti wbich a verb is repeated with 
^ ; as, e.ff.^ ^ QRg ^TH % lut, lit^ *(if ) trouble be to me, then it may 
be', f.^*, 'veiy possibly I may have trouble*. 

a. In phrases introduced by ^if 9^, or its equivalents, there is an 
ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. Thus^ Y^ Wm 
W?nn VITfd ^9^ (h «T wi^ xhii WT ^ 9, 'I ought to inform him 
at once, (if I do) nol^ then who knows what pain he may afterwards 
give f ' Similar are the following passages from the Rdmdyai^ ; %TV 
WPfTV ^nff Hi^RhlT «I?W. ,..^51 xwm^ 'that, O lord oiRaghu^ is to be 
done by you, else I shall not live'; ^^mv tr 9l?V ^Acm imt, 'be cheer- 
ful, else there is peril of your life'; ^^4 CR^ W^m 97 !^ inftvfl II 
W?H ^Wlfv ordl), 'I endure thy hard words, wretch, else I would 
carry oflf Sitd by force*. 

6. The illative conjunction !lr is also sometimes omitted from the 
apodosis ; and often, as in the following, both the illative and the 
conditional conjunction are omitted- Thus, Qinf q^ mmu 99 flr^inl 
%y 'if occasion arisci-then they show their strength'. This omission 
is specially common in poetry ; as, ^w mt ?R%J ^ftr W^ ^l*^^ ^>^ 
WiW »rt W^, *could I in any way at all know one trace (of her), 
I could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself. 

738. Sometimes a clause is at once temporal and conditional. In 
this case, the protasis is introduced by m, but the apodosis^ by the 
illative ^ ; as, 99 99 9Td ^ V 9ii, 'when he comes, then I may 
tell'; where ^ represents the 'telling' as conditioned by the previous 
clause. 

a. Very often the temporal adverb is merely implied, and ih alone 
in the apodosis^ marks the conditional character of the protasis. Thus, 
99 CRT m9 9ST ^ 9^ ^ UTR fRT 9T9T, *(when) his meditation was 
broken, then, reflecting, he knew'; ^97 f^ TT9T qT^f9fl 9nil9 %T 99 
^ 9ft $9IT, 'one day (when) B4id PariksiU went to hunt, then he 
saw there — '• 

739. Concessive clauses are a species of conditionals, 
and are subject to the same rules as to the employment 
the tenses. The subordinate clause is introduced by inafv, 
Hfft, it 9t, or even dr alone ; to which rmiitf wft, or col- 
loquially fh 9^ or q^, answer in the principal clause. 
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Examples : — mrfii S v[^m ^fm ^sm *rR?l ^ fUJiFu ^^ eft wi'^roi- 

?IT $CiH ^innTni ^ 9, 'although they regard man as intelligent, yet 
his intelligence is only a mere name'; il^fil V^a#V9 WTT^ fwil «n?f 
t^ ^«IV fTnn, * although there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word 
of mine'; #T ^1^ H^ WWIR ^ «rwn CRS ^tfiw ^TW^ fisOTT 5RT UQdl 1 
vrtT HR, 'if one should become incarnate in countless births, and 
give never so much, yet an equivalent for leigniing could not be 
given'; ^i 1^ $9 ^ ^1% m 99 9i^ ^ira^ ^ ^nni^, 'although one 
cherish this body yet it will never become his own'. 

a. Sometimes the concessive conjunction is omitted ; thus, OTT niT 
dr ifS^ ^nrri K 1T^, 'what though we have been worsted in this 
present battle ?' 

Of Interrogative Sentences. 

740. These present but little that calls for special remark. 
In the absence of any other interrogative word, a question 
is often indicated by the interrogative pronoun, wit (poet. ^ 
\j3r{\ or i^), which in such cases is incapable of translation. 
When a question merely implies perplexity, so that a 
direct answer is not expected, the contingent future is em- 
ployed ; but when asked for information, one of the indica- 
tive tenses is required. 

Examples : — ^IWI T5 iN^ ^ tffT ^% ?l^, *now how can one man- 
age to remain in Gokul?' %% #ni Wr 5g?p }imi 9fm V 'are such peo- 
ple called any thing good ?' TO WWTf ^ ^WT ^ffraiTT, *how shall this 
dishonor be endured?' — where the question is equivalent to a strong 
negative statement ; % H^S OTT tni, 'why should I kill thee P' Tn?^R^ 
W3 5RT8i ftfi 5Rnf, *will the mother of Ram ever show obstinacy?' 5R^ 
Wf ^U^IfJl*^ irt iftri, *are you one of the servants of ffari P' 

741. The Hindi exhibits a special fondness for interrogative forms. 
Thus, the interrogative is often substituted for the demonstrative, or 
correlative pronoun or adverb in the various compound sentences 
above noted, — especially when surprise is expressed. Thus, ll^ TTSm 

^kWRKX %T s^BT #T Win Hr ftw ^ ^ ft ^8K ^ 1 T^, 'how did pride 
ruin Rdvan and Kumbhakaran, so that not even one of their family 
remained!' ^WH Hva ftn %njftl ^K^ 5W litci raw inUT ^hit, *Sitd 
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appeared between the two, like the Illusive Power between Brahm 
and the sonl'; Txm gTU^ 1?^ ^TO ^ V3R wrt Wk ?FH ^ W^^K «RT^ % 
*where does Raja Yudhishtir oome, but where the demon ^yidyd had 
built a palace P' 

Of the Collocation of Words. 

742. The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence in Hindi, 
is (1) subject, (2) predicate, (3) copula, as wg^ VjS^ %, *man is a sin- 
ner'; TTO W(^ «I%WR i, ''Ram Dd'i is wise'. But in the passive con- 
struction of transitive verbs, the case of the agent takes the first 
place, the subject nominative or the accusative the second, and the 
predicate verb the last place ; as, ^^ ^ ilfrHUl TOT%, *he sent for ropes'. 

743. Hindi, however, allows of the greatest liberty in deviating 
from this normal order, whether for the sake of emphasis, or to meet 
the necessities of metre in poetry, and of rhythm even in prose. In 
general, a word is rendered emphatic in proportion as it is displaced 
from its normal position in the sentence. Thus, the subject is ren- 
dered emphatic when last in the sentence ; as, flTO ^ nfh ^ <H^Hi4^ 
•IrV, 'base-born tcomen desert their husbands'. The predicate is also 
emphasized by placing it after the copula, last in the sentence ; as, 
Hi^KI XWI ^ Sljfl ^ wn i ^T^, 'abundant is your merit, and your 
sin litile*\ 9^ 9r5n ^ \t^ % k^, *this is the lord of Brahma^ Rudra 
and Indra^. Or the predicate, if emphatic, may take the first place 
in the sentence ; as, ^TO^ §ri % dr in STUJ wt %W 5|rS ^, 'those are 

powerful^ who obey their parents'. 

744. The copula receives the greatest emphasis when placed in the 
beginning of a sentence ; as, 9 % mcifrl, *it is indeed good'. This is 
especially common, to heighten the effect of a following adversative 
clause ; as, 9 ^ IRts, HT ^%9TR. 'he is indeed poor, but wise'; ^ ^ 
^pTH TO % W ... finis WTCR! ^ ^^, *they are indeed well, but... are 
in much anxiety'. 

745. The object of a transitive verb regularly immediately pre- 
cedes it ; as, ^19 9^ ^ TTHTIT t, 'he is beating me'^ but is emphasized 
when first in the sentence ; thus, ^W ^ratrl ^ % ^ ^^^) 'this un- 
conquerable one how shall I conquer ?' A less emphatic position is 
the last ; as, §T sutSttt ^ % H\in\ wft, *he who marries her^ will kill 
me\ The transitive verb itself is emphatic in the first place \ thus. 
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Vtfi 91191 ^tAt 99V, 'shall / kill thde P' and alfio in the following ; %T ^ 
9^! Wf, * why do yon not sif^e it ?' 

a. If a verb hare an indirect object, this regularly immediately 
precedes the direct object ; as, % n^ ^ Hi f9i7fT9 $?fT i, ^I give you 
this book'. But words denoting the motive or object of an action, 
are regularly placed immediately before the verb ; as, 819 99T 9^ 9fml 
inUT, 'he came to save us'. But for emphasis it may follow the verb. 
Thus, 99 91^ irniT 9 miT ^ ^ $%, 'to afflict the people this demon 

has come'. 

746. In contrasted clauses the emphatic words may be placed, the 
one at the beginning of the first clause, the other, last in the second; 
thus, 591 ^9! 9€ ii, 9^ ^ 1991 ^91, ^sorrow he endured, to us gave 
happiness*, 

747. In interjeotional phrases, the following is an illustration of 

the common order ; ^i^ 9 ii<i)liBi< 9^, Upraise unto God !' But the 
copula may sometimes be omitted, and the order inverted ; thus, 
fl99t %% 9TH71 9^ V1T9TT fnrail^, ^Tulsi I on such a sinner, again and 
again a curse !' 

748. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but may 
oome last for emphasis ; as, A i) 99 9VT T9S9T 9Tf99t, 'what is this thou 
hast done, thou wicked woman P' 

749. When pronouns of different persons follow one another in 
the same construction, the order is the reverse of English, the let 
person always precedes the 2nd, and the 3rd. Thus, 9^ ?VR i) 9VT W 
9T9T, 'what fruit have you and I obtained !' Jj^WQ^ ^ 9)1 ^9^' ^Npi ^ 
dw, 'The guru^s wife had sent us and you to get firewood'. 

750. Attributive a.djuncts, whether adjectives, participles, or geni- 
tives, invariably precede the nouns they qualify. When they follow 
they are to be taken predicatively and are thus rendered emphatic. 
The only exception to the statement is in the case of the genitive 
which, in books written under the influence of Persian, often follows 
the substantive in imitation of Persian idiom. 

Examples are, Q9 W€\ iraft 9, 'that is a large town'; 99 ^ 99R95 

9, *this is my book'; % i) a9t lA ^ f99 ^ ^9IT, 'I saw a dead lion 
there'. But reversing the order, these all become predicative ad- 
juncts. Thus, 99 9reit mm\ t, 'that town is large'; 99 TOf9? ftrt t, 
'this book is mine'; % ^ mrt 991 f^ vm jm $9IT, 'I saw a lion dead 
there'. 
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751. AppoBitive adjuncts are regularly treated as attributives, and 
precede the noun which they define ; thus, ^^nvu W TO THT, *Rd/n 
the son of Dasarath'; *WRt ^fR, *the goldsmith BhavdnV, 

752. All adjuncts, whether attributive or predicative, 

are rendered emphatic by separation from the noun which 

they qualify. 

Thus, nEnsnrlT ?in ^ JSR? fW ir «W I ^l^in, 'even Brahma will not 
have any power over you'; CR^ gn W TWrr ^ild% wm«4lHl, *in the-ffa/t 
Tug kings have arisen (who are) proud'; «nT frtci T^I?!T ^ ?ia ^(71 ^TUt 
ml %W, *I have four feet, {viz,,) penance, truth, mercy, and medita- 
tion'. 

753. Adverbial adjuncts, whether words or phrases, as, 
e.g. 9 conjunctive participles with their adjuncts, regularly 
closely precede the verb they qualify. They may even 
come between a verb and its object. In accordance with 
the general principle above noted, they become emphatic 
in proportion to their separation from the verb. Or em- 
phasis may be expressed by placing them after the verb. 

Thus, rft?! ^(n#r, *come quickly !' d? 9inS^ W TCTT W, 'he was 
living in KdshV; 99 ^17 % ^ fini «CT?TT, 'he would every day say to 
me — ', WR ira^FT ^^, 'go and see'. But with more or less emphasis 
WK flR 99 W?l # 9i9nT, 'everp day he would say to me'; WR ^rranl sro, 
^ichen will you come ?\ etc., etc. 

754. When the negative is used with compound verbs, the empha- 
sis of the negation properly falls upon that part of the compound to 
which it is immediately prefixed ; as, e.g., ^ srff f^w ^9i^X l|, 'I am 
not able to icrite'; but, ^ f^m H9^ ^oRm ^, 'I am not able to write'. 
The force of illustrations is indeed lessened when dissevered from 
the context ; but the following may be of some value : "^ sni mpx 
91 WIS % m ^ «l dra ^W, nr ^irt^ ¥9Y9T1I ... ^ ^i, ^Shri Krishn 
Chand with his mouth indeed was unable to speak, but with eyes 
full of tears stood gazing'. Here the emphasis is on the speaking ; 
but in the following, it is the fact of ability on which the stress of 
denial falls ; Si WW 9^ fared d ^sm qsfe HIT ^ ^m: ftreS Tt ^ra f^rt 
wra ^ ihl ?i fRi sfi^ ^CRTIT, 'my feet are twenty in all, now in the 

Kali Tug four out of the twenty are left, hence to walk I am unable'. 

48 
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Again, as appears from the context, with an emphasis on the prohi- 
bition ; — mi wrf> ^W ^ ... firara^ 1 ^ *do not allow your sister to 
come out'; but with a different emphasis, ^WT %T ^fHR S ^6li| OTW 
^ Tqrc n ^T^ TTQT, 'he took up and carried Us/m to the palace, and 
did not let her return\ 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in strong 
denials the negative, in accordance with the above, is almost invari- 
ably placed immediately before the auxiliary. Examples are very 
numerous : thus, ^TO ^31W ^ %TOT 9il? 5lw 'w ^aiim, *to describe 
the beauty of that tune is impossible'; dl^ flWT ITO ^smj, 'for me to 
walk is impossible'. 

755. Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that U^ must always 
immediately follow the word which it emphasizes. Thus, drr W^ ^Wl 
9tSl UW\ ^) 'one son of mine also was reading ; t.^., of minej as well 
as of some other person ; but, dn ^5F TO «^ TOm m, *one soUy also, 
of mine, was reading ; or with yet a different sense, ^ ^m xpi X[^m 
^ m 'one son of mine was reading also'; %, as a particle of empha- 
sis, regularly follows the word which its emphasizes ; as, % !h ^re^ 
4in^^, 'I indeed, will surely come'. But as an illative particle it 
commonly takes the first place in the sentence ; as, dr wn WHBd ^ 
?^ ^^ iA^Hm ^rm ^d 'if your honor will give permission, then 
I will go and see my birth-place'. 

a. Unt (^r^, #r, Ht, St) 'and', Bf, 'that', ITT^, m, wn, 'but', *yet% 
en, 'BirarT, or HT, 'or', must occupy the first place in the sentence they 
introduce, or immediately precede the phrase they annex. #T or nRr, 
'if, H^rfcr. fTOlfil, etc., 'although', regularly take the first place in 
the sentence. But after emphatic words may precede them. Thus, 
UW W^ dr wd ri^ ^ ^ ^^ # nr WT WH tr ^, 'this man, even if 
he come, then of what use can he be?' ai^ JXW H^ini «IIRi W^ ySRSCm 
t fnnfq ra^ ^ )it ^ ^m HwV, 'that Rd/d, although very wealthy 
indeed, yet never gives any thing at all to any one'. 

756. As to the arrangement of the various members of a compound 
sentence, the following points are to be observed : — 

(1) Final substantive clauses introduced by fifi, 'that', and causal 
sentences introduced by ^tw, 'because', can never stand first as 
sometimes in English. Thus, % ^ra ftl9 ^TUT i ftli WH % fe tm, 
'IJtave come that I may have an interview with yoii'; m % ^E^ on 
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S Tf T sfiV mtm ^^ OT tnr tr ^mam ^iwA Si or «ipfii, *it is impos- 
es 

Bible for me to remain in this age, because Shiidras^ becoming kings, 
will exercise more injustice over me'. 

a. But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative pro- 
noun may emphatically precede the principal clause. Thus, WR %W 
^unr 9i^ nVQ d ^PVT ^ir^ 9m, 'contrive such such a plan as that your 
birth may prove fruitful {of good)'. 

b. Adjective clauses introduced by the relative dr, regularly pre- 
cede the correlative clause ; but the relative when emphatic may be 
placed last. Thus, erf im wm W t dl ^ ^ ^, *that spiritual 
guide is of use who is able to remove sorrow'; ^9 ^WI TSRIR fk 9t% #T 
^t^ # %Kfm tn, ^he sat in that flower-chariot which had cpme from 
Lankd\ 

757. Adverbial clauses, denoting place, time, manner, or the con- 
dition of an action, usually precede the principal clause which they 
follow. But when there is emphasis upon the principal sentence it 
will precede the subordinate clause. 

a. It is to be especially observed that a conditional clause cannot 
follow the principal clause as freely as in English. The learner 
should be especially careful, in translating such English phrases, as, 
he will go if you will', to avoid the English order, as in most cases 
the Hindi will then be obscure. The conditional clause in Hindi 
very rarely and exceptionally takes the second place in a compound 
sentence. 

b. Examples of the emphatic position of the principal before the 
adverbial clause are as follows : — f?l ^ ^ iIT ?wt ^iTfT VT ^lai "^ ^t^9 
^ it ... ^rai ^ V^ 9)T^, 'we indeed knew this even that time when 
8hri Krinhn Chand protected Braf\ WTH ^ wi\ ^fUT «ft #T WH ^ BTOI 
^, 'your honor has exercised great compassion, that you have come 
and taken thought for me*. 

758. It is important to remark that in poetry, all rules and prin- 
ciples touching the position of words and sentences, give way to the 
exigencies of the verse. Thus even the order of the parts of com- 
pound words is reversed ; as, g.r/., in Vf^^miR for 4414*144^11, 'destroyer 
of Mayan\ to rhyme with WX^ in the previous line. Words denot- 
ing plurality (§ 147) may precede the noun they modify ; as, §fw jpi 
irtrt 'they utter abusive words'. Even the postpositions may pre- 
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cede the noun ; 'as, irtiK T^^S^ft for ftldA ft. *in the Triple junction*. 
And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a long distance ; as, 
^ HsranR f^^ SRt^ 119, 'who has made this ocean of life as sand'« 
And a conditional conjunction may appear in the end of the sentence 
to which it belongs ; as, JilldUyvidm^ ?1CI ^lUli irrfv^ 'although thy 
arrows could dry up ten million oceans'. And the parts of compound 
verbs are separated and inverted, quite at the pleasure of the poet, 
as illustrated in §447, (1). 



supplement: 



Prosody. 

1. The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental prinoiples, ii 
substantially identical with that of the Sanskrit. In no modem 
language, probably, has prosody been so elaborately developed aa in 
Hindi. Indeed, as yet, prose Hindi is quite exceptional, and almost 
owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign government, or the 
labors of missionaries ; who, as might be expected, are for the most 
part unable to write a foreign language except in prose* Nativa 
writers, left to themselves, have almost without exception written ia 
verse, and their labors have resulted in a system of versification 
which for inexhaustible variety, as well as for its intrinsic beautji is 
probably unsurpassed. 

2. A general anderstanding of the principles of Prosody is a prerequisite 
absolately necessary to the understanding and interpretation of Hindi poetry* 
Without this, the student will often be left to uncertain conjecture ; nor« 
again, can any person, without an understanding of this topic, even read pro- 
perly the simplest Hindi verse. His enunciation, if in public, is sure to be 
chiefly a matter of amusement to the natives who may hear him. 

3. Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre determined, as in Eng« 
lish verse, by the accent. Missionaries have indeed produced many 
hymns, in accentuated verse, after the manner of English metres ; 
but verse of this kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there 
any reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be led to ex* 
change their own admirable system for the comparatively harsh and 
unflexible system of English versification, which the exigency of the 
occasion has called into, probably, a merely temporary existence. 

4. All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of classic Greek and 

* It is proper to remark that as the author was nnexpectedly compelled to 
leave India when the printing of the Syntax had reached p, 344, it became 
necessary for him to attend to the printing of the Prosody, which required his 
personal supervision, before the Syntax was finished. The paging could not 
therefore proceed continuously wich the rest of the book, so that it became 
necessary to introduce the prosody in the shape here presented, as a supple- 
neot. TUs wiii explain the irregular form of this chapteiL 

A 
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Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the syllables, as long or short. la 
Hindi poetry, however, unlike that of ancient Greek, Latin and San- 
akrit, rhyme (noK) is almost uniyersally employed ; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always oorrespond, not in one only, but at 
least in the two last syllables. 

N. B, It should be remembered, however, in order to the oorreot 
interpretation of this rule, that the vowel a, inherent in all conso- 
tiants, which in prose is often silent when medial, and always silent 
when final, in poetry is always counted and oommonly pronounced. 
Thus, e.g,y vm, although in prose a monosyllable (iiO> ^ poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, hdta. {Vid. § 10, e.) 

5. Quantity is either hng {ips or ^ft^) or short (^ or im). A 
long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial notation by the mark 4, 
and a short syllable by the mark I, which signs are thus respectively 
equivalent to the English marks - and u. 

6. Quantity is determined by the following rules, 

(1) The vowels H, % Jl and ^, are shorty and the remaining vowels 
W, ♦, %, % %, % and ^, are long by nature. 

a. It is important to observe that although % originally, denoted 
a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to represent also, in Hin- 
di, as in Pr&krit, a short sound, S (§ 1. (); for which reason, in Hindi 
poetry, i? is sometimes treated as a short vowel. 

b. The principle which regulates the quantity of ^ seems to be aa 
follows. Whenever ^ represents an original radical, as, e,g.y in a 
noun like dsr, or in a gunated causal base, like ^ in ^^cm, from ftnilT; 
or has resulted from the combination of two formerly concuirent let- 
ters, asin^for^iTV, from W^, ortsh^for dl€4iH; in such cases ir is 
invariably long. But in words where ^ represents a primitive short 
vowel, a or i, as, e.g.^ in diw for f?R%, t9^ for ?iw^ (P), it is usually, 
though not invariably, counted prosodially short. A good illustra- 
tion is found in the following half Dahd from the Rdmdyan ; J|Tf ^0^ 
t^Vm^ ^ ^ift diw CRra 9i4. This line can only be scanned in accord- 
ance with the above principle, by counting ^ in #fi|, Tl#H and fKw, 
as short, and the remaining «'a as long. Otherwise we shall have 27 
instants, instead of 24, as required for each line of a Dohd. But in 
the following Arddh Chaupdiy ^ is short in ^H)r, and long in ^: ^mr 
^fn ftnq^ #fii m^. This Fr&kritio short or ^oommon' ^ appeals 
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Dhiefly in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a union* 
vowel before verbal terminations ; as, ^ffw, ir§h9, QS^, etc., eto« 

(2) A short vowel before two oonsonants in the same word beoomes 

long by position. Thus, V in ^%, and a in the first and second syl« 

lables of flfHW, are long by position. 

a. In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel was also lengthened before a 
cox^unct consonant initial in a following word. But Hindi poets oommonly 
neglect this. 

£xc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination ^ or f^r, and 
sometimes before w and W, as in ^Pl, ^pv and 9WI, remains short. 

JExe. 2. A short vowel before a oonjunot consonant of whioh the 
seoond element is T, as, e,g.^ a in ^S^y may be oounted either long 
or short. 

(3) A short vowel before Anusvdr or Visarg followed by a oonso« 
nant, is long by position. Thus the short vowels in ^:9, ^, ii^, are 
all long by position. So also Anuevdr in the end of a line lengthexm 
« preceding short vowel ; as in iri, HTiniq. 

a. But when Anusvdr stands, as is very often the case, for AnunA* 
9ik (§ 7), a preceding short vowel remains short. Thus, e,g.f in iin« 
HSlf^, ^, Anusvdr stands for Anundsik ; and therefore the vowels % 
ir, and 9, retain their natural short quantity. 

7. The unit of metrical quantity is called ^m mdtra^ 'an instant'. 
A mdtra denotes the length of time occupied in the utterance of a 
short vowel, as H. 1[, or 9. All long vowels and diphthongs are 
regarded as consisting of two mdtras. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the proaodial measurement of verse. 
Thus the words Wl, ?na, wreft, contain, respectively, 2, 3, and 5 
mdtras, as follows; fW, 1 + 1=2; ?na, 2+1=3; ?TO«^, 1+2+2=6. 
Similarly the line mm SRHSr WX %m «Kt, contains 1 3 mdtras. 

Rem, For W^y fifl also occurs in some native works. «9 is also 
used in the same sense. 

8. The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree of liberty in 
respect of orthography, and even of grammatical construction. The 
following principles regulate prosodtal license. 

(1) A long may be written for a short vowel, and vice versd, 
a. This rule most commonly operates in final letters and at the 
end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, or to fill out the total 
quantity of the line ; as in ijpnm for ig^mi (to rhyme with mUT); 
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unt (to rhyine with mrei^); and (to fill out quantities) tniflT for 

^\ 

n?f, Tin for 971 ; VTf for #ni, etc., etc. 

6. But medial radical vowels also are sometimes shortened, even in 
the middle of a line ; as, e.g.^ in S^RT for ^Sl^, VWQ^ for iftl^Rl, ^pm for 
limsiT, ^f^ Jn for J|f^ Jn, ««iij for fH^Fl, QHH^tu for ^llHllil, etc., etc. 

(2) AntMvdr is inserted or omitted for the sake of rhyme ; as in 
«ITI$, ^irYtt, to rhyme with «T^ and ^M ; and 9ra (for Tici) to rhyme 
with q^BC. 

(3) Diphthongs medial and final are resolyed into their compon- 
ent vowels ; as, vpnn^ for HOT^ ; 9i9Y, mmr, 9iTV, for 91%, flT^, and 
^; MlT(&9l for 9^;^, etc., etc. The latter vowel is then very often 
prolonged ; as, e.g.^ in CiiT^, H^, for eR^ and il^; and sometimes the 
former vowel is lengthened ; as in the following, where Bfl# is writ- 
ten for W^, to rhyme with ^Ki% ; mfkmii ^ ^ fOiTfi ?ni ?l4 ^ 9fl#. 
More rarely both are lengthened ; as in ^QiT^ for 9^, to rhyme with 
WTf ; thus, fwi WB filg TTW 1 ^Wf . 

(4) Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged for one of 
another ; as in $qV for ^, in the following : QRiii cr) Jltnf TVH t^V. 

(5) A syllable, most commonly T, is often added to fill out a line 
and make a rhyme ; as in qf^, 9iTf!T9, for vf and ^liTin. 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubled, to lengthen a preceding 
vowel ; as in Q'UftifT, ili4WfT, ^i^ff, 9Xigf%, for ^TT^crit, etc. 

Bern. It is possible that these, as also some other variations mentioned, are 
merely archaic forms of the words in question. 

(7) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so that the mascu* 

line is used for the feminine, the singular for the plural, and vice 
^ersdf to meet the exigencies of the rhyme. Thus, we have niA for 
iiliilT, HTW for J^k^ ^Ifk for HT^, etc., etc.* 

9. Pause (icnm) is of two kinds, sentential and harmonic. The 
eentential pause occurs at the end of correspondent lines, and is 
marked by the signs, I half-pause^ and I full-pause. The harmonio 
pause or ecemra varies in different metres, and is marked by no sign. 
/ 10. The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three kinds, rfs., 
monosyllabic, dissyllabic and trisyllabic. Occasionally, compound 
polysyllabic feet are also employed. Each dass of feet contains 
several varieties as indicated below.f 

*Vid. §713. t ^^ the following pages it has been thought wise ordinarily to 
employ the Hindi names and symbols for the various feet; as until the sta* 
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Name 


^&6r«r. 


Symbol, 


ir- 


5^ 


IT 


\ 


§(2. 


^ 


9 


1 


jfi- 


qnv 


im 


^^ 


:SJ2. 


?fwl 


9RI 


^1 


1*1 3- 


isBrai 


9IIT 


U 




fftiq 


TO! 


II 




'1. 


Yim 


H 


^U 




2. 


iim 


^ 


in 


• 


3. 


Yim 


19 


^11 


• ■-( 


4. 


mm 


q 


lU 


%< 


6. 


^nra 


« 


1^1 




6. 


Tin 


T 


^i4 


H 


7. 


mw 


'^ 


11^ 




.8. 


?nnf 


n 


^^1 



In English, 
Loftgus^ _ 
BreviSf ^ 
Spondee^ 

Trochee, _ ^ 

Iambus, 

Periambusy ^ ^ 

Molossfis, 

Tribrach . ^ 

Dactyl, _ ^ ^ 

BacchiCf ^ 

Amphibrach^ ^ 

Cretic, — w — 

Anapest, ^ 

Antibacchic, ^ 

a. The longus is in Hindi named guru, 'heavy', (also called hdru^) 
and the brevis, laghu, 'light', (also called meru). 

b. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often collectively 
termed m gan^ par excellence, 

c. It is important to note that in Hindi works on prosody, the 
symbolic letters are always used to denote the feet. Thus nwf would 
denote the three feet, Yim, WHM, mn; ^itil, ^m, xnm, vrnt, etc., etc. 

11. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jdli Chhand (Vid, infra). 
They are formed by various combinations of the above three kinds ; 
and have no specific names. 

12. Hindi verse (^^) is of two classes ; viz., ^ ^^ Vritt Chhand, 
and ^nih ^T, Jdti Chhand. 

13. I. That is called Vritt Chhand which is regulated by the 
number of syllables (W) in each charan or metrical line. It is 
therefore also called Varan Chhatid, 

II. That is called Jdti Chhand which is measured by the number 
of mdtras or metrical instants in each line. 

I. 0/ Vritt Chhand. 

14. In Vritt Chhand each verse consists of four metrical lines 
{charan or pdd). Vritt Chhand is further distinguished as of three 

■ 

dent is familiar with them, he will be quite unable to read intelligently the 
simplest page of any native work on this important sabjeot. 
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Orders, viz. ; (1 ) 911 sama^ ^even'; Mg^9i arddhasama^ ^half-even'; (3) 
TenR tiahamay 'uneven'. These are distinguished as follows : 

(1) In Sam Vritt each charan has an equal number of syllables. 

(2) In Arddhasama Vritt^ the first and third charana have an equal 
number of syllables, and also the second B,nd fourth, 

(3) In Vkb^ma Vritt each ckaran has a different number of syllables. 

N. B. Although Vritt Chhand is measured by the number of syl- 
lables in each charan^ yet in most metres of this class these syllables 
are not taken indifferently, but in each variety are regulated by a 
certain sequence oifeety as in Latin and Ghreek verse. \ 

15. Native prosodians divide verse of the 1st Order {SamaVritt) of 
the First Glass, into twenty six Oenera^ according to the number of 
syllalbes in each of the four charam. Each of these genera has its own 
specific name, as given below. Thus a verse of this class having 
three syllables in each charan^ would belong to the 3rd Gtenus, named 
9raiT Madhyd ; one of fifteen syllables, to the 15th Gtenus, named nfN 
init^ Atisharkarif etc., etc. 

16. Under each of the above genera, again, are contained as many 
Species^ as combinations of long and short syllables are possible with 
any given number of syllables. Thus the 2nd Oenus comprehends 

four species, as follows, (1) ; (2) ^ ^ ; (3) ^ _ ; (4) _ ^ : and the 3rd 

Genus, comprehends eight possible species ; viz.j (1) ; (2)^^^; 

(3) ;(4) ;(5) ; (6) ;(7)^^^;(8) ,. 

Bern. It is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables the number 
of possible combinations must be very great. Native prosodians give ingeni- 
ous rules for determining the possible varieties under each genns, the place of 
any specified variety in the prcLStdr, (udishf,) or, the place in theprastdr being 
given, to determine the metre of any required species {nasht.) But these mat- 
ters seem to be of no practical importance, and we may wisely refer to native 
anthers the student who is curious in such matters. 

17. All Sama Vritt metres containing more than twenty six sylla- 
bles are classified under a 27th G-enus named ^TOrv Dandak ; which 
is fancifully said to comprehend 999 varieties. 

18. Finally, it should be observed that in Sama metres the 2nd 
charan must rhyme with the 1st, and the 4th with the 3rd. 

19. The following are examples of the most common metres under 
each genus. As the 3rd and 4th charans are exactly like the 1st and 
2nd, for lack of space, the first two charam only have been given ia 
the examples after page 7. 
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Class I. 41<l!l ^B!^ or "^ ^jfl^ 

Order I. tj*i^Ti 

Species. Feet in each charan. 

Gbnus I. 



Examples, 



^ 






<iivn (iro) 



4^ 

^in or film 



ilw^ 



IT 

mr 
ira 

IT 

19 

H 

?1 



Gbnus II. Wfuvui. 



^1 ti "fit «^i 

17m ITTRIT l«^ I H^ 
TMl I 9ITT I TWt I ITf^ 



Gbnus III. viutt. 






or^ij^T HIT 

^'^Wt orHRIT HIT 

^HlR^I ^nT 

^nr ^3iT 

wft or QT^ T^ 



9 ^ftr • Uf^^i 

irrawi 
Gbnus IV. nfNgr. 



WW I 1IH9 

I TIWT 
I TfTT9 



^ WTfn 



«t%T 

Mfimr 
?inii 



8 ^FfilTT 
H^TTIT 
9IT Ifllf 

inn ?^ 



H^HITT 
^1I4I1«T% 

TUTHUT 

muni 



JWi ^TO • 9i^ htS 
inRr^ I HIT ^ 
If i^iuiTv • T ^?rrfw 
ii#T%9 I ninrnd 
wfti ^inrft I irf^ Tift 

Sttittt I g^9?m 



mil 111 



H^ WT 

Gbnus Y. fnfHgT. 
HHIT lEtalwQIml TIW|TIIRTi ITm?)lini^lm^KI9l^ 

T95I "wfiimrfi • lUaitfif ijQfTi^ i mn off 
#q^or4ii^ IWTIT fir^^Nr i^itott ihrtt^Ni^ iirafiAii^ 
fvn^ Hfra 9TQ 9iT?f 1 9^ 9^^ I TTifii ?T^ri% I q^ Hiriw 
ftmra will ^m uMi^i I HIT iq^i«)i I ^wQ w)i I ^jt^cri^ 
fiwT 9I5IIT HTf^HT I m^crmf iinrt^in i jwl^^i 

tiUw fiiiiT fh mj Hw I otI ?mih^ • ^r4 ^wni^ i tiwt mwl' 
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Species. 



Feet in each 
charan. 



Examples, 



dciiiv 



>9 



HIV 



iiTin|m 


9m 


vruei^^i 


ia 


fKiTv^m 


un 


HT^ 


w 


vadi<r 


^ 


fh^SR 


99 




IflV 


Q^nm 


fra 


yro 


mnr 


sraivm 


WTO 


iilmu 


mm 


<^R9ra?r 


r irair 


HHTT9|«T 


?iiir 


^TRrntcRT 


rwn 


t^ITI^ 


9Tir 


jfiiim 


?iHir 


%HWf\ 


innnr 


«brT 


ymnTT 


*rn 


•f^jin 




)«7nnr 


TinmTT 


«minr 


mrir 


HTWF 


WMm^ 


H?V99r 


imxxwm 


WtWI 


WT^ 


^nmrsi 


fhHT 


9fni 


nfirtfi 


«nra 



Gbnus VI. irm^. 



wi ^ «ri«v?f t 

VKM TTf^rft 

war?! 1 drr^ 

#^ vnsi wf^ 
Genus VII. ^fcvR. 



I rrerr tttSt Wh 

\» y» ^ Si 

I mw 5^1 iht^ 

I %Tt VTH ^Tt^ 



44KJI ^ ^VTWT i Wt 1 «T#T V^m 

^irm iTTv VT7 9t i ivt^ m^ cn^ %i 
ira «^ ««T9 ^ I TO <^ «« ^ 

Genus VIII. ^Ijg^. 

wt nw inr ^ w^S I wt frnj HraiiT ?Rfe 

Hin ?hf% YVTTWft I iv^ 5^^rff 3imvK 
Genus IX. i|fn^. 

ivv[9^9npv9iniivir^^«v«v 9iv 
^ ^^ wv^mni^ i dvir ?i#T ^rdv ^raw^ 
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Species, 



Feet in each 
charan.. 



Examples, 



mm in^h wt^t wiirr ft wrft • ^nih tiwr wi^ ft ^jrft i 

Genus X. qrvR. 



iiTfT 9TH9n ?#T WIt eirw ^ irnft i vidi ^ndr ^riv ^i^ mrw^ i 

Genus XI. flin- 

xdxigm THvsn ^ ^ ira TTni«(T v^t i ^imr ^rrem v%t «^ irati 

^id mtift W9 ?*tFt vtt^i m^iT ftnnft «iw ^nn irfti 

Genus XII. ^nni^. 



^i^V^ fl?1«ll4l 



^ Jiuwiqi HW¥W w«^ n^ eRT?! rairft ?:Tft • Wh ^ ^w ^ftji *?h mft • 
i^T^fis 99^ra 9^Y ir^v nmv «i^ « ^^qr f^nkT TfrroRir^ i 
nm «nnT )y«^ crt^ vth 9t^ ?nh i T9f mm mv on^ q^ « 

^17^ w t^ iTTv ^mum firan i ^n^ni «r 9«i #9 ra^arafiv 
^ra^ im t]rTftndTiTiiifffidT«^imim^^TuqT^in9TvfT^i^« 

Genus XIII. nm^ranV. 
Qif^nNr ^n^f^riT mor^qiitKi^siBwTnftivn^innpcrYd^mfTfti 

Genus XIY. inkft. 



imTTTvnT iRT^^nr 



irjWT'lT UV4IH4III 



mtm vxm mjw mnm fUTTirdr 1 
vffiiiirf HnsfvjilRiinifiTTfti 



B 
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I 
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1 





ti 






iW 



iff 

I" 



IF 






Ml 



Hi 



H 

o 




ills 

•iilr 



1 ^ ■*** 1 

P E B il 

Ml ^ ^►^ 



1 



•^ ii 
* IP (I 

(E IV IT 



« 



4 S 



II 



g g 

OB 

r 



1 






1^ 



BIT 



i 



r 
r 







i 






(AOBODY. 



11 



5 
I 









11 a 



» 






S 



O 



I 



"^s, 

J^ 

g 



Rtf 






i 



ll 



I 






»6 

^5 



r4 



t 



' 1 



e i' 



IT 






?ii; 



t^ 






I 



i 



i 



I 

I 
I 



S 



I 




P 



1 






* ft; 



1 



6 J 
I. 



r<{ 



I'! 






is 



I 



I 






1 



r^ 



it- 
Hi 



* 1 



OD 



O 



•« 

«> 
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I 



<p 



g' 
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CO 

Iz; 



r? 



r<^ 
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20. The following, among other metres of this Genus, are classi- 
fied in tile Pinfatidarsha as cfTOTI ^. 

has 31 syllables, but the feet are left optional. 
The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. The last two 
or three syllables of each line must rhyme. 

nwr ftr im ^ ^th^^)^ mriftr^rniift^ ^%ini^inf^i 
firoftftT^bpim ^^^murifph tw^yr^^i^ ^ 9m YnfiRiK i 

||.M(jhV4«il V3j<) 1^ has 32 syllables, with pause at the 8th, 
16th and 24fth syllables. The feet are optional. 

Class I, Ordbr II. H^fJJH ^[xf ^rddhasama Vritt. 

21. No division of this Order into genera and species is practica- 
ble. As in 8ama Vritt metres, the Ist charan rhymes with the 2nd, 
and the 3rd with the 4th. In the following examples, only the Ist 
and 2nd charam are given; the 3rd and 4th charans contain, respect- 
ively , the same feet as the 1st and 2nd. 

I 1st and 3rd charans^ ^HRmr. 
2nd and 4th „ sTsrarar. 

I 1st and 3rd charans^ vivminT. 
2nd and 4th „ siwinf. 

WH8R ^n^ TO^ BRHT^ I 9H WPSr Wft Q^ ^fil^ 909^ I 

I Ist and 3rd charans^ ^iraff. 

2nd and 4th „ vravnm. 
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Ist and 3rd chavam^ 



^^W^IJI. 



Scheme. 

2nd and 4th „ imm. 

Ist and 3rd charana^ ^nrarciT. 



Scheme. 



2nd and 4th 



5» 



•raRKif, 



yij W«l WT? TTTOTiT ^ I TOJ IWt W W« Sf WW^ I 



22. In 
scheme, 
species. 



let eh, 
2nd 



3rd 
4th 



>> 



99 



J> 



Ist ch. 
2nd 



3rd 
4th 



S9 



99 



99 



1st ch, 

2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th „ 

Ist ch. 
2nd „ 



Class I, Order III. f^TCR ^rf Vishama VntL 

this order, each of the four charana is formed on a separate 
Like Order II, it admits of no subdivision into genera and 
The following are examples of the more common metres. 

^PW ^^R ^9%T I 












l^WI 



t ♦ 

nr?f vnm ^ «iT^ «is^ ^ q;^ 

wi^^i filHTVI T!^k9 



i 
I 



I 
i 



t 
i 
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3rd cA. TilHIT tj ^f W irftli ^WT I 

4th „ ^(^+IT i)pi ^TTR %T f^renn uni tr i 

Glass II. ^fTm W^ J^^^ Chhand. 



Obdba I. Tnif ^^ Oam Chhand. 

23. Jdti Chhand has already been defined in 13, II, of this ohap- 
ter. It is divided by native writers into Oana Chhand and Mdtra 
Chhand. 

24. In Oam Chhand the verse is oommonly measured by the num- 
ber of instants in eaoh line ; but the order of feet in eaoh line, with- 
in certain limits, is fixed and invariable. In Mdtra Chhand the 
order of feet is for the most part left to the option of the composer. 

a. This distinction between Garui Chhand and Mdtra Chhand, as laid down 
by native prosodians, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In many 
metres classified as Mdira Chhand, certain requisitions and restrictions are 
made as to the nature of the feet employed, and on the other hand, in some 
Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are lefl to the option of the writer. 

25. Native writers have divided Oana Chhand into six species, ex- 
planations and examples of which are given below. Each of these 
species, again, comprehends many varieties according to the succession 
of feet in the line. A few illustrations are given under each species. 

26. The 1st and most popular species of Oana Chhand^ is termed 
Atyyd, Odthd^ or Odhd Chhand. In all Atyyd metres each verse con- 
sists of two lines {dal)^ the 1st of which contains 30, and the 2nd, 27 
matron. Each line must contain 7^ feet, each of which, again, must 
contain 4 instants, except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one 

instant. JLjagan ( w) or a polysyllabic foot, is required in the 6th 

place in the 1st line ; hxiijagam are prohibited in the odd feet of the 
2nd line. The csdsural pause falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant 
of each line. 

27. The following is an example of that variety of Aryyddi metres 
which is known, par excellence^ as K|il|| or Jll^^l^ 

1234567i 

H+iRI+^BI I ^«+lIir+W+i»+il = 30 instants. 

im+vi+H I im+^+^+^rar+n = 27 instants. 

WW treij ^w *ii|<i TfTi wit ^Mi^ uni 9^ i 
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28. ^MHI ]^^ tnuBt have a jagan in the 2nd and 4th places 
eaoh line. 

^+V+^+W+^+^H+ini+il = 30. 
iH-W+^+«+9rei+^+^ +11 = 27. 

Clilk^lHUM WMIH Wl W9 drff HT^ Wt W i 
$^IJ f^QJ «HR % fifflft H'Cf! ^WR W^ ^ I 

29. The 2nd Bpeoies of Gana Chhand is called (from its chief variety) 
nt^ #^ Oiti Chhatid. The principal variety differs from all metres of 
the 1st species in that both lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot mnst 
be a jagatiy as in the 1st line of Aryyd Chhand, The other general 
laws of the verse are the same as in AryyA Chhand. {Vid. §26, supra.) 

im+7l7r+7ni l H+^+V+^+H =: 30 instants. 
im+n +H I 9f9+9+«+im+A = 80 instants. 

TTdTHTdT^ 9m ^^ ^nr TinfiT «imin«T • 
Ttiki wwn WTO ¥T int to wrfti m^ g w^ • 

30. ^H4||in gf^ contains in each line 27 instants, and follows 
in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in Aryyd Chhand. 

9nT+ii+^ I ^Q+^+^+mr+IT = 27 instants. 
«ra+B+^ I ^ra+im+^+^+iT = 27 instants. 

w&T WW iraj ^^f w ^wn w^ ^1^ • 
freiff fiiRW i3»?i ^ fro TTO S %TW «i«nnw • 

31. dCt^nid 9?2f is the exact reverse oi Aryyd Chhand ^ having 
27 instants in the Ist, and 30 instants in the 2nd line. The same 
laws regulate the long and short lines as in Aryyd metres. 

ini+«l+'rei+inT+inT+«+il+II = 27 instants. 
im+im+^+H+^+W+il+JI = 30 instants. 

?ndT wrar fi^ niv in% w^ ^itr %hu • 

w9 m ^ 9V ^ tTim w wtf^ iftil wirt • 

32. ^RTZErnrtfn it^ differs from Avyyd Chhand in that it adds 
one half foot to each line, making two lines of 8 feet each, instead 
of 7i. The 1st line therefore contains 32, the 2nd, 29 instante. 
The other rules for eaoh line are the same as those already given. 
(§ 26, 9Ufira.) 
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im+mv+Q I iT+^+v+nn+ini = 32 inBtants. 
«Rl+«Rl+9fH I ^^4.11114.^4.^^4.1111 = 29 inBiantfl. 

Si tw^ nwpiT iifij ^raw •Iff ftrei^ ^ w • 

33. The various inetreB in Gam Chhand olaBsified by some as J9a«- 
idliyddi, Shikhddi, Vaktrddi and AchaladhHtyddi, differ widely from 
the above AryyA metres. A few examples are given under eaoh head. 

34. The BaitiUy&di metres all consist of two lines, eaoh contain- 
ing six feet, and subdivided into two charans of three feet eaoh. 
The number of instants varies from 28 to 32 in each line. The fol- 
lowing are the most common varieties. 

35. ^fll^H ]g|^^ Two lines of SO instants eaoh, as follows : 
64-T+^l9r+84-T+^llf. The combination of long and short syllables 
in the polysyllabic feet, (the 1st and 4th,) is optional. Pause at the 
14th instant. 

?l^ gOT ^ ^1^ Hw ?W $#T ^TOT IWt ilOT I 

36. ^llti^lRlHI 1^ differs from the foregoing in substituting 
6 instants for 8 in the 4th foot, making 28 instants in each line. 
The feet in both halves of each line therefore exactly correspond. 

W^ tWtr W^ ^BTW ft w^ n^ ^ni wn ft • 

cr^ cr^ w?i fit^ ft QiSt cfi%T 9t9 irt^ ft • 

37. Shikhddi metres are characterized by having all the syllables, 
except the last two, of the same length. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to 32. The following are the most common varieties. 

38. ^n^Fn^mST l|^ has two lines of 32 instants each. In the 
1st line all the syllables are long ; in the 2ud, all are short. In this 
metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause at the 8th syllable of 
the Ist line, and the 8th and 1 6th of the 2nd. 

Tw^ WW wan ^ ^snm ^icr ^ ts^m irw ?ifti wwi ^icr ^ 1 

39. t||rllsiRt<l ^^ Scheme, ^e^+II=29 instants in each line. 
Pause at the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. 

c 
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40. Vdktrddi metres all contain two lines, each of which is divided 
into two charans each of eight syllables. The second, third and 
fourth syllables must not form a nagan (^ ^ J) or mgan (^ ^ _). The 
following are the most common yarieties. 

41. '^nT5fT3RFT ^5^ requires, in addition to the above condi- 
tions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan (^ ^ J). 

42./<4«*^|Qmff|l g^ requires, in addition to the general condi- 
tions of Vaktrddi metres, that the fifth syllable of the even charans 
hegmeLjagan (^_ J. 

43. The AchaladhrUyddi metres consist each of four lines of 16 
instants, of which the Ist rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 
4th. The following varieties may be noted. The 1st and 2nd lines 
only are given in the examples. 

44. T^nG^rr^ t^^ requires that the 5th instant begin a jagan 
(^ - J) or nagan {^^J). The final syllable must be long. 

irre^T w^ ^fw 'iwR «ft • ^r&T ^^ ^p8?f dm «r^ • 

45. (xi^i ]^^ requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8th and 9th 
instants, and a long syllable as final. 

46. dMIxI'^l l|^ requires that the 9th and 10th instant fall 
on one long syllable, which must be followed by two short. 

fcRT KrhoT Hfci ^ UTT^ I OTi laft ^ irn iifii hS • 

Class II. ^||t| sf^ Jdti Chhand, 



Order II. QJ^ ^^ Mdtrd Chhand. 

47. In Mdtrd Chhand each charan or dal is composed of a certain 
number of instants. Often the charans are again subdivided into 
feet, each containing, again, a fixed number of mdird% or imtanU^ 
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and following each other in an invariable order of BucceBsion. But 
the combination of long and short syllables in the several feet is 
left, for the most part, to the option of the composer ; and the verse 
is thus regulated, not by any reference to the kind of feet employed, 
but by the number of instants required for each division of the 
verse. 

a. Thus, e.g., the first foot of the Doha must consist of six instants, 
but these may be so combined as to form a double tribrach (^ smu 

ww)>ora molussus (vnpv ), or any other feet possible 

under the conditions. 

48. It should be particularly noticed that not only the total num- 
ber of metrical instants in a charan or dal is fixed, but that also the 
number of instants in each foot is invariable. Thus the following 
half Chaupdiy although containing the 16 instants required by rule, 
is faulty in the composition of its feet ; fvi^ QRV^R w€t nnrr. In 
this, the number of instants in each of the four feet is as follows ; 
7+3+4+2, whereas it should be, 6+4+4+2. 

j^. B. Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, each 
figure denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates also the num- 
ber of instants which it contains. When any figure is followed by the sign of 
multiplication, X . it is to be understood that the foot is to be repeated the 
number of times which is denoted by the multiplier. Thus (4 X 3) would de- 
note that a foot of four instants was repeated three times ; i.e., 4 X 3=4+4+4. 
A comma after any figure will be used to denote the metrical pause ; thus, 
10, + 8, + 8, + 6=32, is to be interpreted as denoting a line of 82 instants, 
composed of four cha/rans, respectively containing 10, 8, 8, and 6 instants; the 
csBsural pause falling at the 10th, 18th, and 26th instant. 

49. Verse in Mdtrd Chhand may be conveniently distributed into 

three divisions; viz., lat, metres consisting of two lines only (f^QT7); 

2nd, those consisting of four lines (HWMI^); 3rd, those consisting of 

more than four lines (^r^^^)- 

a. Many metres are reckoned Dvipdd by some prosodians, and ChaMuhpdd 
by others. But this is a matter of no great practical importance. 

50. Hindoo prosodians have enumerated and described a very 
great variety of metres in Mdtrd Chhand, as in Varan Chhand. But 
it will suffice to enumerate and illustrate a number of the most com- 
mon. The metres under each class are arranged according to the 
number of mdirds in each line {dal)y beginning with the shorter and 
proceeding to the longer metres. 
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I. Verse of Two Lines (fetTRf )• 

61. qn|T or ^|^<|« This oontains two lines, each of 24 in- 
stants ; each of which is divided into two charans and six feet, as fol« 
lows; 6+4+3, 6+4+1. The last foot (3) in the first eharan must 
not be a trochee (_ J); i.e., it must be a tribrach (^ ^ ^) or an iambus 
(w.)> The last syllable of each line must be short. 

urar i^fi gi! wn wn ^ wii^ ^ i 

Bern. This is at present the most popular and common of all metres. It is 
much nsed by TtiUi Dda, KaMr, and all the most esteemed poets. 

52. %1T3T« Th^s ^ simply an inverted Dokd ; t.e., the 2nd and 
4th charans of the Dohd^ are made to stand as Is^ and 3rrf, and vice 
vsrsd. The same roles and restrictions as to feet bold as in the Do* 
hd ; i.e., the final syllable of the short charans most be short ; and 
the last foot of the longer charam must not be a trochee. The 
rhyme is not made at the end of the line, but maintains its original 
place at the end of the^hort charans. The scheiiie stands, 6+4+1, 
6+4+3. In the following, Tulsi Lds has exceptionally rhymed also 
the longer charans. 

53. dHIH if^ contains in each line of two charans^ 28 in- 
stants ; the Ist and Srd charans, each have four feet, (4x3)+3=l5 ; 
and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6+4+3=13 instants. 

^ nw ^ ?pi ^Hiiifi HTT a% intii to innr i 

64. ?|f^lrf or j{Rm4 t^^ contains in each line 16, + 12=28 
instants. The last two syllables of each line must be kmg, 

55. i|i|)t4<) or ^Rjllldl SfSf has seven feet in each line ; thus, 
(4x5) +6+2=28 instants. Pause at the 16th instant, secondary 
pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each eharan must be long. 

wi^hof ^^sfi v% ^QRi iww ^tan mi i 
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56. if| 1^141^1 WS di£Eer8 from the Dohd onlj in that a third 
©^ ♦ 

eharan of 5 instants is added to each line. Thus the scheme for each 

line is, 6+4+8, 6+4+1, +3+2=29. 

scoffs HiUfd 99 ^IKW HQVI 979 ^ ^I9I9T 9J • 

57. ^m^l l|^ has in each line, 10,+8,+12,=30 instants ; the 
last syllable must be long. Pause at the 10th and 18th instants. 

W9 5^ W9iIT 99 9 9^5% 95DR flW 99 9fd I 
99$f9finRl9 919 9^9 9T9^ ^9^9 99ld I 

58. ^|6)|HI if^ ^^ i^ ®^^ ^® 30 instants. Pause at the 
16th instant. Thus, (4x4),+ (4x3)+2=30 instants. 

9r9^ Rr! fisunft ^ftl 95 dl gMin 9i9 %T WfZ 91m I 

JBem. In the Chlumdodipak, the line is diyided thus, (4Xd)+d=sl5, (4X3) 
+3=15. I have followed the FrngaMdoMrah. 

^^' UJTil or MtIM^ ^^ ba^ two lines, each of 31 instants ; 
each line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th and 18th instants^ 
thus, (4X2) +2, 4+4, (4x3) + L 

dii9 ^91 wii ^nftf njrril )i ^^^ 9f99f9 i99T^ 1 

^^^9T^ ftl3999T9^ H9T ^IHT ^ 99 ^ifT i 

Verse of Fotir Lines {^ri^l^X 

60. Of the various metres enumerated below, a number, as, e.g.^ 
the Tribhangiy Durmildy Bandkald, Lildvati, Padnidtati^ Madanhar^ 
are reckoned by a few prosodians as verses of two lines (f^9T9). The 
second pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of the first 
pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the verse is really a com- 
pound of two Dvipdd stanzas. On this account, while following 
oommon usage in reckoning these as Chatushpddy in many cases 
I have thought it necessary to give examples only of the first of the 
two couplets. 

6 1 . TFRoR ^^ has in each line 5 short syllables. 

99 99^1 I 99 ftrai^ I ^ 9i|9 I 9ip[ ^ i 

62. ^m^ ]^^ has in each line 10 instants. 

39 TfJ UlM9l9 I i9g999 999T9 i 99 ik ^9I^IIN9 I 99 8ift 919^15 I 
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63. The following have each 14 instants in each line, but differ in 
respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that are permissible. 

(1) TT^T^ W^i 7, +7, =14. Last foot must be a trochee. 

(2) TlWIoh ^^4 8, + 6, = 14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

(3) ^^^ 6, + 8, = 14. Firstfoot, ; last foot, . 

64. ^mi^ W^i 8,+7, = 15. Final syllable must be short. 

65. The following two contain each 16 instants to the line, but 
differ in the feet and pauses. 

(1) ^9lrf%g[or4|f5nHI W^i 8,+8,= 16. 'bfojagansi J allow- 
ed ; the last foot must be a bhagan (_ ^ ^) . All four lines must rhyme. 

(2) %nrr^ (also oalled m^i(»Wh and ^^5nn^) 6+4+4 + 2=16. 
The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, a spondee. 

Rem. This metre ranks with the Dohd {%6\, sup.) in popularity. 
A large part of the Rdmdyan of Tuki Dan is composed in sections very 
commonly of four Chaupdis, alternating with one or two Dohds. 

66. ^*4JJlirl ?|^^ 5 + 5, + 5, + 5, =20. Pause at the 10th instant. 

67. Trer W^^ 12, +9, =21 instants. 
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68. H^VI T W^^ 11, + 11,=22.- Lafit syllable must be long. 

69. ilMI W^i (^^ ^^^^^ T^rwit,) 6,+ (4x4)+2,=24. Last 
syllable must be long ; pause at the 11th instant. 

TT8I ^rfei ^^w ^re?i ^TBi w# ffi wnnrf • 

70. ohioil ^^Sf^ 6 + (4x3) +6, =24; pause at the 11th instant. 

^fiji ^f^i'ft wre fran ♦imj ^raii^R • 

71. HTcRTT 9^^ contains 1 6, + 12, =28 instants. 

^n^T wra n^ i4^«i«^«i ^h% CRT xi3 Qirt I 

72. %(^HT ^^^ 1 0, + 8, + 12,=30 instants. Last foot a spondee. 
Subordinate rhymes fall at the 1 0th and 18th instant. 

73. ^dlill if^^ 16,+ 15, =31 instants. Last foot a trochee. 

%%T tin 5im efer ^rtrr ftrfif «! itori to wtri 
fiife fiR «m ^ «ra froi ww^d w« ih ftrnii 

74. The four following metres have each 32 instants to the line, 
and differ only in the csBSural pause, and the feet which art per- 
mitted. 

(1) ftWTt ^^10, + 8,+8,+6,=32. Noya^<?w« U.J allowed. 
Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 



dll9|«R9TTt filTOTOTft «§^ftlfTTt HlimrQ I 
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(2) M^HIfilHl 9f^ differs ffom the Tribhangi only in making 
two pauses instead of three in each line, thfte, 10,-f 8,+14,=32. Bat 
some writers make three pauses, dividin^fthus, 10,-f 8,-i«69+8»=32. 
The final syllable must be long. The remaining rules are the same 
as for the Tribhangi. 

{imm mi ^s^ qii ^pnf 4im drrn ^ |i i 

(3) diRj^l ^^ 10,+8,+8,+6=32. This differs from the 
Tribhangi only in that the last foot must be a spondee. Secondary 
rhymes are made in the subordinate divisions of each line. 

a. The ^(¥!|i^ #7 differs from this only in requiring an iambus 
instead of the final spondee. 

(4) ^tt^Rornt lt^« 8oheme, 18,+14,=32. This differs from 
all the preceding in admitting only one oaesural pause. 



76. t^v^M 1^. Scheme 10, + 10, + 10,+10,=40. Thelastfoot 
must be an iambus ; subordinate rhymes may occur at each pause^ 

76. *i<4€ii^< ^5^ has in each line 10,+8,+8,+6,+8,=40 in- 
atants. The final syllable of each line must be long ; but the last 
three syllables must not form a ragan (_^J. The first two and 
last two charana rhyme. Subordinate rhymes occur at the oaesural 
pauses. 

nftwiwfii^ 8m9«m^ ^rrBiid^ 7^^ S^^ii^i 



• 
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Venae of more than Four Lines (d|jm'^). 

■ 

77. ^FRJ^f^TBrr 5T* This is a compound metre of six lines, 
consisting of a Doha, jj 51 sup,) followed by two Kdn/as (§ 70 snp.) 
The last charan of the Dohd must be repeated in the beginning of the 
Kdnja, and the last two syllables of the Kdri/a must be the same as 
the first two of the Dohd. This metre is much admired. The best 
examples are in the poem of Oirdhar Rde, which is written in this 
metre. 

%j ^R ^nd ^1^ ^ fnit % vam ^ • 
nnft^fw!^ «nfi dxi^ rf'! ^n3 \ 

wv nncuT oFrami u^ ^rt ^I'l urnttft \ 

£em. Sometimes for the Kdvya, a I?oZa Chhand (§6l> swp.) may be stibstita- 
ted. This differs from the Kduya, however, only in the division of its feet. 

78. l^lBf ^^ consists of a Kdvya (§ 70 sup,) and an Ulldl 
Chhand (§ 53 sup.) 

9n!R^ m^ ire^ wth to ^% ^isRt jf^ i 

^iWT 5Rir unj TO ?FV "raiTOT jy5ira w • 

iinr 5ffR Tfifti nm to n^i^n ^|dTW ur i 

^^ fa S u ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ '"'^ ^ ^'^ • 

7^. TTO^F IfSf consists of 6 lines, each of 11 instants. The final 
syllable must be short. 

"k^^ fHHH TVtH Wnn I Hi^h^ Wifff? W^ ^T^fT • 

^Sm ftrofti ftira t^ti • ftfOTri fswrnff ?iw?? i 
^nrf^iHT^ ^^ ^of^v i f99 7IQH 9TQ ^f^ • 

Of metres used in songs (Bhajans). 

80. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both Varan Chhand 
and Jfdfrd Chhand^ are used in the composition of verse designed to 
be sung. The only special point to be noted is the custom of con- 
tinuing the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajau. A 
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whole or half Btanza is often repeajted as a refrain. Examples are 
added of common metres. 

8i- nld^h ^^i|l* Scheme, c ^-f n. Pause at 4th foot. 

life Blft UTR WUH nS ^fw d^ ftl#l ^if ^ife MHl^ i 

iR vSw^ ^^ lAieMi fiiS «ij wtfti 9i ^TO ftwn ipn^ t etc. 

82. ^Md TnTf has in each verse 82 short syllables, with pause 
aad rhyme at the 8th, 16th, and 24th. 

^ ^re ^R aR WW HTH «I1R • 

83. i|6|| 7n?T» has two lines, of 6 + 6, + 6 + 4=22 instants, with 
pause at the 12th ; the last two syllables must be long. 

WTW HffT ^^H ?p' WW TOR dl^ I 

84. HMcll 'uTT^ Ij^ ®*^ot line, 6+ 6 +2, + 6 +4=24 instants, 
with pause at the 14tk. 

ira IW li^R ^RT^R #8R ^W9 WTTI 

ftwfff Thw<% ^itKiQW Win* v^ irw i 

85. 9T9 J||f|«, The scheme commonly used to this Rdg, is as 
follows; 6+4+4+2, + 6 + 4 + 2=28 instants, with pause at the 16th 
instant ; the metre is complete in two lines. 

*nR v^ TR wt4 hHI wct qftr ?R wti r 

86. ^•i^ «iin« To this is sung a verse of two lines as follows ; 
6 + 4 + 4 + 2, + 4 + 4 + 4=28 instants; or 6 + 4+4+2, + 6 + 4+4 + 2 
=32 instants. Pause, in either, at the 16th instant. 

(1) mni^fi drwi iftrk tot^ qr^ fim irra wwirt i 

WSff HTRfl ?R 7R ^Dl^ ^T^ Sf qR^ q|^ I 
(2) dlfe WC id 9t n5R W ITHf ^ ^CR nt^ WRT I 

^rer ^ «ift ^m srrer t^wt w# t^ ^fii irt i 
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Ablative, of the agent, 545, (6); in com- 
parisons, (7) ; of manner, (9) ; of sepa- 
ration, (3); of use, (10); postposition 
of, omitted, 547. 

Ablatiyely dependent compounds, 480, 

(4). . 

Absolute Future, how formed, 320, (3) ; 
syntax of, 611 — 613. 

Abstract nouns, how formed, 469. 

Accent, 27; in verbs, 385. 

Accentuated metres, flfttpp. 3. 

Accusative in fco, 532; of the object, 
631 — 534; of place, 535; of time, 536; 
twofold form, in nouns and pro- 
nouns, 138, 148,206,207. 

Accusatively dependent compounds, 

48^', (1). 

Achaladhriiyddi metres, 8u^. 43. 

Acquisitive compound verbs, 361, (3); 
syntax of, 642, (2). 

Adjectives, comparison of, 169; dia- 
lectic forms of, 167; how formed, 
476; inflection of, 163, 164; syntax 
of, 563 — 569 ; used for nouns, 564 ; 
with ablative, 169, 566; with dative, 
667. (1); with genitive, 507, (2), (3); 
with locative, 169, d 555, (3), g. 

Adjective clauses, 727—729. 

Adverbial clause!^ 730—739. 

Adverbial compounds, 486. 

Adverbial participle, 329. 

Adverbs, 493 — 505 ; of affirmation and 
negation, 499, (4); compounded, 5<»2 ; 
of manner, 499, (3); of place, 499, (2); 
postpositions with, 496; used for 
relative and noun, 729, e ; syntax of, 
644—668. 

Adversative conjunctions, 515. 

Adversative sentences classified, 717. 

Affix hhaVf 568; sd, denoting likeness, 
165, or intensity, 166. 

Agent, case of the, 138; not used in 
the E., 151; nor with some com- 
pound verbs, 361. 

Agreement, 698—712; of attributive 
with noun, 699, 700 ; of predicative 
adjective or participle in the object- 
tive construction, 701 ; of predicate 
with subject, 704; with sentence as 



subject, 705 ; with subjects of differ- 
ent genders, 708, or persons, 709; 
neglected, in the colloquial, 711, and 
in poetry, 712, Supp. 8, (7). 

Aggregative form of numerals, 575. 

Alphabet, 1 — 9; KdyatM And Mahdja- 
ni, 31. 

AnaJcoIouthon, 690. 

Anomalous compounds, 488. 

Anundsik, 7. 

Anusvdr, 14; for AnundsiJc, 7, Supp. 6, 
(3) a; for nasal consonant, 14, a, h; 
inserted or omitted, Supp. 8, (2). 

Appositional adjuncts of subject, 696 ; 
of predicate, 697, e; position of, 
751. 

Arabic words in Hindi, 58 ; how mo- 
dified, 59. 

Arabic adverbs, 501 ; conjunctions; 
516,0,516; preposition, 613; pro- 
nominals, 266. 

Arddhasama metres, Supp, 21. 

Article, how expressed in Hindi, 148, 
57v). 

Arryd metres, Supp. 26. 

Attraction of relative and interroga- 
tive pronouns, 585, and adverb. 

Attributive adjuncts, position of, 750. 

Attributive construction, of adj. 696, 
(2), (6), of participle 696, (1) b. 

Auxiliary verb conjugated, 320, 321. 

Avadhi dialect, short & in, 1,5; pecu- 
liarities of, 106 ; pronominal forms, 
233 ; conjugation in, 449. 

Baghelkhandi pronominal forms, 241 ; 
verbal forms, 391. 

Baitdliyddi metres. Supp. 34. 

Bahupdd metres, Supp. 77. 

Bhajans, metres used in, Supp. 80. 

Bhojpuri dialect ; its general features, 
107; affix sab in plural, 233, a; pro- 
nominal declension, 233, 234; sub- 
stantive verb, 373 ; conjugational 
forms, 450 ; 

Braj, its general features, 101 ; declen- 
sion of nouns, 130; postpositions, 
153; pronominal declension, 235; 
conjugation of auxiliary, 368; con* 
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jugotion of verba, 375 — 383 ; ne 
omitted with passive construction, 
384, 543 ; peculiar verb forms, 385 ; 
Causals, 388; adverbs, 493; empha- 
tic affix, 495, a; 505, b, 
Bundelkhandi, conjugation, 451 ; ad- 
verbs, 493,' 499. (4), 

Cardinal numbers, 172 ; Variant forms, 
173 J aggregative form, 176 ; Syntax 
of, 528, (1 ); Rem,, 570—574. 

Case of the agent, when used, 542 ; 
not in Bam., 641 ; or E. Hindi dia- 
lects, 151 ; with infinitive, 542, a. 

Causal adverbial clauses, 735. 

Causal conjunctions, 519 ; omitted, 
718, &. 

Causal co-ordinate sentences, 718. 

Causal verbs, Ist and 2nd, 340 ; form- 
ation of, 341 i double forms of, 343 ; 
formed from nouns, 344 ; Syntax of, 
534(1); 64", 641. 

Cause, expressed by ablative, 545 ; by 
locative, 555, (3), e. 

Chandt postpositions used by, Table I, 
pp. 68, 69 ; pronominal forms, 222, a, 
224, a, 230, a; verbal forms, 409, 
696. (2), e. 

Chaiushpdd metres, Supp, 60. 

Coincident action, how expressed, 656. 

Collective numbers, 185. 

Collective terms, how construed, 711. 

Collocation of words, 742—756; of 
sentences, 756, 757; in poetry, 768. 

Comparison of adjectives, 169, 565, 
666 ; expressed by use of locative, 
555, g ; use of haMu* 651 . 

Comparisons, tenses used in, 604, (10), 
618, (l)c; 622, a. 631, (5). 

Complementary compounds, 481, (1). 

Completive compound verbs, 354 ; 
syntax of, 642, (4). 

Complex compounds, 489. 

Compound pronouns, 260—266. 

Compound verbs classified, 345, 346 ; 
with cliarh initial, 352 ; parts inver- 
ted, 447, (1); syntax of, 642; com- 
pounded, 643. 

Compound words, 478 — 492; gender 
of, 118 ; classified, 479 ; how mflect- 
ed. 483 ; used adjectively, 487. 

Concessive clauses, 739. 

Concessive conjunctions, 518. 

Conditional clauses, tenses in, 604, (1), 
611. (2), 615, (5), 737, (2); position 
of, 757. 

Conditional conjunctions, 517 ; omitted 
739 ; 755, 6. 

Conjugation, general remarks on, 
Sf3; in W. dialects, 374r— 4i0; inB. 
dialects, 411—452. 

Conjunct consonants, 5, 6. 



Conjunctions, 514, — 521 ; syntax of, 
663—672 ; position of, 755. 

Conjunctive participle, how formed, 
313 ; of hamd, used as postposition, 
548 ; syntax of, 597 — 6^0 ; expresses 
cause, 597. (2), means, (S), conces- 
sion, (4), circumstantiai relations, 
(5) ; used as adjective, 597, (6), as 
preposition, (7); adjunct of predi- 
cate, 697, (3). 

Consonants classified, 33 ; doubled in 
poetry, Supp. 8, (6). 

Contingent future, how formed, 320, 
(1); syntax of, 604. 606. 

Contingent imperfect, how formed, 
:^26; syntax of, 622. 

Contingent perfect* how formed, 326 ; 
syntax of, 631. 

Continuative compound verbs, 358; 
with perfect participle, 359 ; syntax 
of, 696, (1), d. 

Contrasted clauses, introduced by 
idhar, udhar, etc., 652. 

Co-ordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classified, 714. 

Copula, omitted, 693 ; as an essential 
word, 694, h ; omitted in compound 
sentences, 715, a ; emphatic position 
of, 746. 

Copulative compounds, 482, 

Copulative conjunction, 614; often 
omitted 663. 

Copulative co-ordinate sentences, 715. 

Correlative pronoun, declined, 198; 
omitted, 728, e ; in modal clauses, 
733, 6, 0. 

Daiiufdh metres, Supp. 17. 

Datively dependent compK)unds, 480, 

_ (2)- 

Dative, syntax of, 640, 541 ; of recipi- 
ent, 540, (1) ; of necessity, (2) ; of 
possession, (8); of advantage, f4); 
of final cause, (5) ; of reference, (6). 

Declensional tables. High Hindi, 149, 
150. 

Declension of nouns. High Hindi, gen- 
eral rules, 128—129 

Demonstrative pronoun, declined, 198 
abl. sing., introducing a conclusion, 
582 ; in contrasted clauses, 683 ; be- 
fore phrases, 584. 

Denominative numerals. 183, 184. 

Dependent compound nouns, 480. 

Derivation, of declension forms of 
nouns, 154 — 157 ; of postpositions, 
158—162; of adjectives, 171; of car- 
dinal numbers, 186; of fraotionals, 
187 ; of ordinals, 188 ; of pronominal 
forms, 268, — 299; of verbal forms, 
443—467 ; of adverbs, 494, 

Derivative nouns, 468—477. 
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Descriptive comp. noons, 484. i 

Desiderativo comp. verbs, 356 ; in E. 

Hindi, 356*, 4^t8. 
Dialectic conjugation, 366 — 452 ; inW. 

374—410 ; in E., 41 1—451 . 
Dialectic forms of pronominals, 255. 
Dialects, Pre/, pp. vii, viii*; general 

peculiarities of, 99 — 107. 
Diminutives, gender, of, 115, (1), exc.; 

how formed, 473. 
Diphthongs, 12 ; resolved in poetry, 

Supp, 8, (3). 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 516. 
Disjunctive sentences, 716. 
Dvvpdd metres, 8uyp. 51. 

Elements of a sentence, 687. 

Elements of Hindi, 57. 

Emphatic particle, 495, 5'''6 ; dialectic 
forms of, 131, €, 495, a; its use illus- 
trated, 658. 

Enclitic affixes in Mdfwdri, 393, c, 526, 
369, a. 

Feet in poetry, classified, 8upp. 10, 11. 

Feminine nouns, how formed, 119 — 
126. 

Feminine terminations, their origin, 
127. 

Final clauses, syntax of, 724 ; with ne- 
gative, 725 ; denoting result, 726 ; 
emphatic position of, 756, a. 

Final conjunctions ; 521. 

Fractional numbers, 180, 181. 

Frequentative Compound verbs, 365 ; 
in E. dialects, 356 • 448 ; syntax of, 
642, (2). 

Future forms like respective imper- 
fect, 608, 609. 

Gana metres, Stipp. 24, 25. 

Qarhwali dialects, general features of, 
104 ; declension in, 132 ; pronominal 
forms, 235; verbal forms, 370, 410, 
452. 

Gender, 108 — 118, of Sanskrit words 
in Hindi, 109; determined by signi- 
fication, 111, 112; or by termina- 
tions, 115, 106; of Arabic and Per- 
sian words, 117; of compound words 
118. 

Genitively dependent compounds, 480, 

(^)- 
Genitive postposition, 139 ; inflection 

of, 140; dialectic forms of, 142—146; 

omitted. 552. 
Genitive, its nature, 139 ; of personal 

pronouns, used substantively, 197 ; 

syntax of, with nouns, 249, (l)— (15); 

with adjectives, (16); of gerund, 

595, (1), g, 
Giti metres, Snpp, 29—32. 



Gun, 36. 

Habitual action, expressed by freq. 
compound verb, 355 ; by indefinite 
imperfect, 615, (I); by present im- 
perfect, 618, (1), a; by past imper- 
fect, 621, (2). 

Himalayan dialects, 104. 

Historical present, 6 18, (3). 

Honorific pronoun, 211; not used in 
Himdlayas, 234, a ; syntax of, 580, 
706. 

Illative conjunction, 520 ; omitted, 

737, 5. 
Imminent futurition. expressed by 
desid. comp. verb 856 ; by infinitive 
595, (l)e,/; by present imperfect, 
618, (2). 
Imperative, how formed, 320, (2) ; syn- 
tax of, 606. 
Imperfect partiple, how formed, 308, 
(I) ; used as an adjective, 596, (1) ; 
used absolutely, 596, (2). 

Inceptive imperfect, in Braj, 387 ; in 
Bdm. 429. 

Inceptive comp. verbs, 361, (1) ; in E. 
Hindi, 356,* 448. 

Indefinite imperf., how formed, 323, 
(2); syntax of, 615; origin of, 616. 

Indefinite perfect, how formed, 323 ; 
syntax of, 629. 

Indefinite pronoun, 1 st form, declined, 
198 ; plural of, 200 ; 2nd form dis- 
tinguished, 209 syntax of, 59o. 

Infinitive, how formed, 3U5 ; syntax of, 
595 ; used as a noun, (I) ; as an a4J-» 
(2), or as an imperative, (3). 

Infiected passive, in Mdr., ^(7 ; in 
Rdm , 445, a ; in modern Hindi, 
610. 

Inflected perfect, in Bdm., 436 ; syntax 
of, 626, a. 

Infiected present, in Braj, 886; in Rdm 
424; syntax of, 619, 620. 

Inseparable prepositions, 486, 662. 

Instant, metrical, defined, Supp. 7. 

Instrumentally dependent compounds, 
480, (3). 

Instrument, expressed by abl., 545; 
nouns denoting, 471. 

Intensive compound verbs, 347; ele- 
ments of, separated, 350, inverted, 
447, (i); syntax of, 642, (U. 

Interjectional sentences, oraer in, 747, 
748. 

Interjections, 522, 523, local forms, 
525 ; syntax of, 674, 675. 

Interrogative pronoun, 1st, declined, 
198; uninflected, 201; syntax of, 
587 — 589; 2nd distinguished from 
1st, 2U8 ; declined, 210. 
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Interrogative sentences, 740 ; prefer- 
€lfice for. 741. 

Interrupted action, expressed by in- 
ceptive compound verb, 361, (Ij ; by 
present imperfect, 6 1 8, (.'^), c. 

Inversion of parts of compound nouns, 
491. 

Jdti Chhand, defined, 8upp. 13, 23. 

Kanauji dialect, peculiarities of, 102; 
adjectives. 1(?7 ; declension of pro- 
noun, 235; conjugation, 367,386,390. 

Kavitt metres, 8upp. 20. 

Kumaonl dialect, general features of, 
104; declension of nouns, 132,136; 
pronouns, 234, 235; conjugation in, 
410, 452. 

Letters classified, 33, 34. 

Local adverbial clauses, 732. 

Locative with m<^, syntax of. 555; 
second postp. added, 560 ; with pm, 
syntax of, 556; with iak, etc., 557; 
used as subj. of verb, 686, h. 

Locative postposition omitted, 141, a, 

559, a. 

Locatively dependent compounds, 480, 

(6). 
Long vowels 39, i5upp. 6, ( 1 ) ; for short, 

Swi)p. 8,(1). 

Mairwari, general features of, 103; 
declension of nouns, 132, 144 ; geni- 
tive pronoun forms, 239; conjuga- 
tion, 392. 

Marwari dialect, pronunciation in, 25 ; 
general features of, 103 ; declension 
of nouns, 182, 144, 153; adj. forms, 
167; pronouns, 217—221,235; auxil. 
verb, 369, 373 ; conjugation infinit.. 
and participles, 392 — 395 ; formation 
of tenses, 396—4' "4; irregular verbs, 
405 ; causals, 406 ; inflected passive, 
407; compound verbs, 4t'8; para- 
digms, 452; doubled postpositions, 

560, X. 

Mdtra Chhand, 47. 

Measure, of degree expressed by jahdn 

tah, 647. 
Mewari declension of nouns, 132 ; of 

pronouns, 221; conjugation, 392 — 

406. 
Modal adverbial clauses, 733. 

Negative adverb, position of, 754. 

Negative contingent imperfect, 328 ; 
syntax of, 624. 

Negative contingent perfect, 328; syn- 
tax of, 633. 

Negative disjunctive sentences, 716, & ; 
neg. omitted from, c. 



Negative final clauses, 725. 

Neuter verbs, originally passives, 467, 

a; and so used, 638; conjugated 

passively, 635. 
Nominal verbs, 365 f syntax of, 642, 

(2), b. 
Nominative, form of, in singular, 63 ; 

83'ntax of, 529. 
Noun omitted in relative clauses, 728» 

c ; in relative and correlative clause, 

728, d. 
Nouns of agency, how formed, 470. 
Nouns of relationship, how formed, 

47£. 
Nouns repeated, 677; used with relat- 
ive and correlative pronoun, 728, a. 
Numerals, 172 — 185; syntax of, 670 — 

576 ; used for distributive pronoun, 

571; repeated, 680. 
Numeral compounds, 485. 

Objective jrenitive, 649, (11). 
Obligation, expressed by desiderative 

compound verb, 356, b; by infinitive 

595, (J) 6. 
Oblique forms of nouns used alone, 

114; 'and of pronouns, 222. 
Oblique narration, 724. N. B. 
Onomatopoeia, 686. 
OnomatopoBtic words, 477. 
Optative expressions, 604, (9), 613. 
Ordinal numbers, 178; for lunar days, 

179. 

Pause in poetry, 8upp. 9. 

Participles, perfect and imperfect, how 
formed, 3'>8, 3o9; inflected, 31l»; 
irregular forms, 311; hud added, 
Sl'i; used absolutely, 596,(2); as 
nouns, 696, (3); repeated, 683; de- 
fining the predicate, 697, (3). 

Partitive genitive, 649, (14) ; locative, 
555, (3), i. 

Passive, conjugation in, 337 — 339; in-, 
fleeted forms of, 4U7, 445, a, 610 ; 
syntax of, 634. 

Past contingent inflected, Bdm,, 427, 
617; in Riwa, 449; in Tirhut, 45u. 

Past imperfect^ how formed, 225 ; syn- 
tax of, 621. 

Past perfect, how formed, 325 ; syntax 
of, 630. 

Perfect part, how formed, 308, (2) 309. 

Permissive compound verbs, 361,(2). 

Persian words in Hindi, 58, 59 ; gender 
of, 117; comparatives, 17", a; pro- 
nominals, 248, 267; adverbs, 6i>l ; 
prepositions, 512 ; conjunctions, 515, 
a, 517; 518, c, 621, a. 

Personal prons., declined, 192 ; use of 
plur. forms, 194, 195; syntax of, 577 
578; their order in a sentence, 749. 
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Place to which, denoting by accusa- 
tive, 535 ; from which, by ablative, 
645, (1); in which, by locative, 556. 

Plurality, words expressing, 1 46 ; in 
poetry, 147; in E. dialects, 233, a. 

Plural of nouns, how formed, 129, (2)- 
(4); when used for singular, 205, 
628,(2); 678, a, e. 

Poetic construction of compd. verbs, 
their parts separated or inverted, 
447; ofaccusative, 637, 638; dative, 
631; ablative, 546, 6 1 7; genitive, 553; 
locative, 569 ; vocative, 662, b ; part- 
iciples, 596, (2), dy e, (3), b ; loose use 
of tenses, 432, 605, 628; future, 608, 
613, c; perfect, 628; contingent per- 
fect, 631, (5), a; negative contingent 
perfect, 633 ; copula omitted in, 694. 

Possession, how expressed, 551 ; in 
Mafwari, 144. 

Possessive nouns, 472. 

Postpositions used in declension, 134, 
135 ; dialectic forms, 136 ; unusual 
forms, 137, 146; meanings of, 138 — 
141 ; derivation of, 158 — 162 ; omis- 
sion of, in nouns, 141, a, 162 ; and 
pronouns, 222, 223, 224, 225, a, 226, 
227; in the accusative, 536 ; dative, 
540, (6), 641, a ; case of the aggregat- 
ive, 543, 644; ablative, 6l7; genitive 
552 ; locative, 558, 669, a ; and in in- 
finitive, 696, (1), d. 

Potential compound verbs, 353. 

Pr&krit, how related to Hindi, 56, 66; 
conjugation tables, 459,460, 461. 

Prakritic affix fca, 89 ; in Ram., 106, ft. 

Prakritic verbal forms in Bdm.t 444, 
445, a. 

Predicate, 691; omitted, 691; extended, 
697. 

Predicate nom. 629, (2). 

Predicative construction, of adjectives, 
696, (2), b ; of participles, 696, (1), a. 

Predicative substantive clauses, 723— 
725. 

Preliminary action, expressed by conj. 
participle, 696, (1). 

Prepositions, 606—613; dialectic, 609; 
construction of, 607, 608, 659, 661. 

Present imperfect, how formed, 324; 
syntax of, 618. 

Present perfect, how formed, 824; 
syntax of, 629. 

Presumptive imperfect, how formed, 
32 ; syntax of. 623. 

Presumptive perfect, how formed, 327; 
syntax of, 632. 

Price, expressed by ablative, 546 (8) ; 
by genitive, 549, (12); by locative, 
655, (3), h. 

Prohibitions, expressed by contingent 
future, 604, (13); by imper. 606, (2). 



Pronominal adjectives, 24*2, 244 — 
254 ; variants, 243 ; dialectic forms, 
255; itndt in expressions of time, 
593 ; aise, etc , as adverbs, 69 i ; and 
for Sk. iUt 657, a; substituted for 
the relative pronoun, 729, d. 

Pronominal adverbs, 493. 

Pronominal bases, 191. 

Pronouns, general remarks on, 189 — 
191 ; used appositively, 196 ; as sub- 
stantives or adjectives, 2o3, 204; 
dialectic forms, 235 ; miscellaneous 
dialectic forms, 236 — 240; syntax 
of, 677—584; repetition of, 681. 

Pronunciation of vowels, 10—12; in 
reading poetry, 10, e; of consonants, 
15 — 24; local peculiarities, 1, a, &►, 
21, fe, 26 ; common errors of foreign- 
ers, 29. 

Proportional numbers, 182. 

Prosodial license, Siq^p. 8. 

Quantity, Supp. 4—6. 

Ramayan, dialect of the, 105; declen- 
sion of nouns, 131; Sk. case forms 
in, 131,(2; postpositions, 143; adjec- 
tives, 167, a; personal pronouns, 
223, 224 ; demonstrative pronouns, 
225 ; relative and correlative pro- 
nouns, 226 ; interrogative pronouns, 
227, 228 ; indefinite pronouns, 229, 
230; reflexive pronouns, 231; hono- 
rific pronoun, 232 ; forms of auxili- 
ary verb, 371, |j. 201; infinitive, 412; 
imperf. part., 413 ; perf. part, 414; 
conj. part., 4J6; noun of agency, 
416; tenses, 417 — 431, 436, 437; am- 
biguity of tense forms, 432 ; con- 
struction of transitive perfects, 433, 
434; irregular perfects, 438, 439; 
dialectic tense-forms in Ram., 435, 
d40, 441 ; Sk. verbal forms in, 44'^ — 
4j3; PraU. verbal forms in, 444; pas- 
sives, 446; causals, 446; compound 
verbs, 447, 448. Also see under 
*Poetic construction*. 

Reciprocal copul. compounds, 482, (2). 

Reflexive pronoun, 2i2, 2l3; gen. of, 
when used, 2 J 3, 692; syntax of, 69 J, 
692. 

Reiterative compound verbs, 364. 

Relative (or adjective) clauses, syntax 
of, 729; omission of nouns in, 730, 
6, c, d ; or of pronouns, e,/, g ; tenses 
employed, 60 1, (3), 729. 

Relative or correlative with noun sub- 
stituted for adverb, 733, e. 

Relative pronoun declined, 198 ; syn- 
tax of, 684—686. 

Repetition of adverbs, 497 j of words 
iu general, 676—686. 
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Bespectfu] forms of the imperative, how 
formed. 317; syntax of. 607; present, 
future, and passive forms similar to 
these. 608—610. 

Rhyme, 8upp. 4, 18. 

Biwai dialect, peculiarities of. 106; 
conj nation in. 449. Also, see tables. 

Boots of verbs, 306, 307. 

Salutation, phrases of. 524. 

Sama Vritt metres, defined, Supp. 1 4 ; 
and classified, 15 — 17; examples of, 
from Supp. 19. 

Bandhi neglected in Hindi, 35, a ; of 
vowels, 40 — 44 ; of consonants, 45 — 
64 ; Piikritic peculiarities in, 77. 

Sanskrit words m Hindi, 61 — 66 ; in- 
flected forms, in substantive declen- 
sion, 131,(2; of adjectives, 168, 170; 
of pronouns, 224, d, 225, d, 256, d, 
231, a; of pronominals, 243, a; of 
verbs, 442, 443. 

Sanskrit adverbs, 498, a. 499, a ; iva, 
499, (3), c ; aiha and Hi, 500. 

Sanskrit prepositions in composition, 
492. 

Sanskrit pronominals, 236 — 259. 

Shikhddi metres, Supp. 37 — 39. 

Short vowels, when silent, 10, a, &, c, 
11, a; long by position, Supp. 6} (2), 
(3). 

Sentences used as subj. of verb, 688 ; 
as predicate 691. 

Singular, used for plural, 628, (1). 

Statical compound verbs, 360 ; their 
construction explained, 596, (2),/. 

Subjective genitive, 549, (10). 

Subject of a sentence, 688 ; omitted, 
689 ; extended, 696. 

Subjective substantive clauses, 722. 

Subordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classified, 719. 



Substantive clauses defined, 721; clas- 
sified. 722. 
Syllables added in poetry, Supp. 8,(5). 

Tadhhava words, defined, 60; vowel 
changes of. 68-— 77 ; hiatus avoided, 
77; consonantal changes, 78 — 90; 
changes of conjuncts. 91 — 98 

Tat sama words defined, 60 ; their use 
in Hindi, 61 — %Q. 

Temporal adverbial clauses, 731. 

Tenses classified, with reference to 
progress of the action, 315, 316; or 
with actuality, 720. 

Tenses in temporal clauses, 604^ (7), 
in substantive clauses, 722, a; in 
final clauses, 725, 726; in adjective 
clauses, 729; in adverbial clauses, 
734; in comparisons, 734, a; in con- 
ditional clauses, 736, 738 ; in inter- 
rogative sentences, 740. 

Time expressed by ablative, 545, (2) ; 
by gen. 649, (18); by loc. 555. (2). 

Tirhutl, conjugation in, 450; fbrm in 
Bam. 440 

Transitive verbs, peculiar construction 
of the perf., 332, 625 ; usage in the 
Earn., 483, 434. 

Valctrddi metres, Supp 40— 42. 

Verbal noun of agency, how formed, 
314; syntax of, 601, 602. 

Verb hind, *to be*, conjugated, 321, 
830. 

Verse, of two kinds, Supp., 12, 13. 

Viskama metres, Supp, 22. 

Vocative, 562. 

Vowels, classified, 39; interchanged 
in poetry, Supp. 8, (4). 

VHddhi, 37. 

Vritt Chhandf defined, Supp. 13; clas- 
sified, Supp. 14. 
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99 


149, 


99 


6, 


99 


upariy 




upari. 


99 


161, 


•99 


28, 


99 


as, 




as attributive. 


99 


176, 


in Isl 


; plural. 


99 


wSif 




^ra. 


99 


181, 


in Ind. Per/. 


99 


^ 






99 


18a, 


Ime 


10, 


99 


nf^TT^n, 




l^^dMI. 


99 


184, 


99 


5, 


99 


'cooked', 




or 'cooked'. 


fy 


198, 


9> 


3, 


99 


Bliag., 




Bagh. 


99 


202, 


99 


33, 


99 


(2) 5H, 




(-2) ^. 


99 


216, 


99 


25, 


99 


1^, 




^ % ^9 " • 


99 


218, 


9> 


30, 




omit W, 






99 


220, 


99 


12, 


99 


no, 




no one. 


99 


223, 


99 


3, 


99 


gqTTOT|, 




^^TTOT^. 


99 


231, 


99 


9, 


99 


«n^, 




^iwQ 


99 


9) 


99 


28, 


99 


Buudel., 




Bundelkbaud. 

• 


59 


236, 


99 


2, Col, 


. 5, for 


|Tih, 




-Li. -^ 


99 


238, 


99 


20, 


^9 99 








99 


241, 


99 


15, 


0, 99 


HWl^^y 






99 


242, 


99 


19, 


omit *i 


same future 


passive participle*. 


99 


245, 


99 


4, Table, Col. 


2, for chalamiiy read chalaaatu 


19 


204, 


99 


7, 


for 


T'PC, T«re, 


read 


i«ic T«fi[, 






( 9 ) 



ige 


269y line 


11, 


for 


«5, re 


ad 


5re. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 

273, 

99 

275, 
280, 




21, 

5, 
37, 

49 


99 
9, 
9, 

„ 


im, 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 




99 


281, 




29, 


,9 


Kritdbramdy 


99 


Kntdbramd, 

• 


99 

99 

• % 


286, 
291, 
299, 




199 

14, 
22, 


9, 
99 

,9 




99 

99 




79 


303, 




33, 


f» 


thee, 


f9 


thou. 


99 


313, 




25, 


,9 


m?inm, 


99 


WTflW^. 


99 


332, 




33, 


,9 • 


had, 


99 


hues had. 


99 


333, 




8, 


99 


W, 


99 


^. 


9> 


335, 


99 


17, 


9, 


Permissive, 


99 


Acquisitive. 


99 


4, Supp. 




20, 


99 


5FTfl, 


99 


WflT. 


9> 


6, „ 


99 


3, 


99 


Samy 


99 


Sama. 


99 


22, „ 


99 


28, 


99 


6, + 5, 


99 


5, + 5 


99 
99 


23, „ 


99 
99 


6, 

7, 


99 
99 


Train fiw, 


99 
99 


fin Tra ^. 


99 


26, „ 


99 


10, 


»9 


^TO, 


99 


UTiT. 



§ 131. c The origin of 7i in hhauohaia as suggested in the text is, I think 
doubtful. A nom. singular bhaunh, fur bhaun, also exists, to which viust be 
referred the plural, bhauahain : h, therefore, cannot be merely a euphonic 
insertion. 

§ 273. Mhe and tu^me may preferably be assigned to increased Frakritic 
themes asniaka, iushmaha. 
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